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Let us first take tlie nortli- western division, wliicli comprises 
, the whole vast tract stretching, from Sinde on the west, north- 
ward along the ■ southern Punjab frontier to near Delhi on the 
north-east. The character of this tract is throughout uniform ] it 
is sandy, unproductive and ill- watered; improving gradually from 
a mere desert in the far west and north-west, between Pajpntana 
and Sinde, to comparatively habitable and fertile lands toward 
the north-east. Keeping the Arvali range as our base line of 
observation, and looking from its south-west end at Aboo due west 
to the Kunn of Kutch, we find that almost immediately beyond 
the mountain’s skirt the soil alters from hard rock to sand mixed 
with very little loam. The country lias many wide flats, but 
more commonly shows gentle undulations ; while a good many 
isolated lulls, occasionally of 'some height, are seen; and as 
far as the beginning of the desert proper there is a succession 
of gentle swells, clothed with rather thick low jungle. This tract 
is fairly peopled, and to some extent cultivated, though the 
inhabitants rely largely for subsistence on great herds of cattle, 
which feed on the grass that covers aU this country after 
the rains. Beyond the Loni, and from the edges of the Bunn 
of Kutch, stretches northward the great desert which divides 
Bajputana from . Sinde along the whole of its western fron- 
tier. Eastward of this great desert comes a tract of rooky 
country much cut up by limestone ridges, which to some degree 
protect it from the desert sands; and upon this zone of less 
absolutely sterile country (witlun which lies the Mallani dis- 
trict) there is more cultivation and vegetation, though sand- 
hills and hard stiff clay occupy the greater part. The zone 
serves, however, to separate the great desert in the west 
. from what has been called the little desert lying east of it, which 
runs up from the Loni between Jesulmer and Jodhpur into the 
northern wastes. In the southern half of Jesulmer, again, and in 
the south and east of Bikanir, there is a light, cultivable soil ; but 
over the greater part of North-Western Marwar, and throughout 
northern Jesulmer, Bikanir, and the upper portion of the 
Shekhaw’^ati country belonging to Jaipur, extends a sandy plain, 
traversed in the interior by long waves of sand-hills : towards the 
extreme north-west the sand gives place to extensive flats of hard 
clay. 

The character of the desert region is the same everywhere. 
It is covered by sand-hills, shaped generally in long, straight 
ridges, which seldom meet, but run in parallel lines, separated by 
short and fahly regular intervals, something like the ripple marks 
on a sea-shore upon a very magnified scale. Some of these 
ridges may be two miles long, varying from 50 to 100 feet in 
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height ; their sides are water-marked, and at a distance they look 
like substantial low hills. Their summits are blo’wn -up and 
curved like waves by the action of the periodical westerly wmds ; 
they are sparsely clothed with stunted shrubs and tufts of coarse 
grass in the dry season, and the light rains' cover theni mth vege- 
tation.-. The villages within tlie deserts, though always known by' 
a local name, cannot be reckoned as fixed habitations, for their 
permanence depends entirely on the supply, of -water in the weUs, 
which is constantly failing or turning brackish; and so soon as 
the water gives out, the village must sliift. A little water is col- 
lected in small "tanks or pools, which are dry before the stress of 
the heat begins, and in places' there are long marshes impregnated 
with salt. This is the character, with more or less variation, of • 
the whole north and north-west of E;ajputana. The cultivation 
is everywhere poor and precarious, though certain parts have a 
better soil than others, and some tracts are comparatively product- 
ive. Nevertheless the principal towns within this region are well 
built and fairly prosperous : they have for ages ma;naged the 
traffic across these deserts, and then position has given them - im- 
munity from plunder by great predatory armies. 

Along the base of the Auvali range, from Aboo north-east 
towards Ajmer, the submontane region lying i mm ediately imder - 
the abrupt northern slopes and absorbing their drainage is well 
cultivated, where it is not covered by jungle, up to the Loni Hiver. 
This river runs from Ajmer to the Nunn of Kutch in a course 
roughly parallel with the Arvalis, which supply its water. The 
tract between the range and the river is at first dotted with coni- 
cal rocky bills cropping up' irregularly, and varying in height 
from 600 to 2,000 feet above their bases ; there are also long 
spurs of the Aj’valis striking out into the plain. Hereabout are 
many substantial villages, and a good breadth of j)ermanent 
tillage, especially along the banks of the Loni. After the Loni is 
crossed north-west, the siuface streams are mere rain gutters ; the 
water in the wells sinlcs lower and lower, cultivation becomes more 
patchy and poorer, until the scanty loam shades off into the sandy 
waste. The Avhole of the north-wnstern division of Hajputana 
may indeed be said to present much the same aspect, with a 
general level much lower than the country on the eastern side of 
the Arvalis, and radiating with a constant, though veiy slight, 
slope towards the E>unn of Kutch and the Indus. 

As the Aiwalis approach Ajmer from the south-west, their 
continuous chain breaks up, and the spinal range is dislocated 
into separate hills and sets of hills. The backbone of the country 
is, however, marked by a line of highest elevation, which about 
this part forms one of the main watersheds of India, whence 
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tlie rivers flow solitli-west and south-east to the two seas. Here 
is. the central . inidland/;country of Hajputana; the town of 
Ajmer stands among the disunited hills, upon the highest level 
of 'an open, table-land spreading eastward towards Jaipur, and 
.sloping by degrees to all points of the compass : northward the 
country is sandy as it leaves the hiUs; southward the soil im- 
proves ; and the midland districts, comprising Kishengarh and 
the southern half of: the Jaipur State, are fertile and weU culti- 
vated. From' Ajmer the Arvalis trending north-eastward never 
re-unite into a chain, though their range-direction . is very 
plainly denoted by successive hills and rocky eminences, which 
stretch past' the Sambhar Lake north-eastward through the Jai- 
pur country up to the group of hills near Khetri, which rise bold 
and abrupt foom the plains. Their line, however, still serves 
to divide roughly the sandy country on the north and west from 
the kindlier soil on the south and east ; though, as the range 
breaks up, its correspondence with any such division of charac- 
teristics becomes, of course, more and more indistinct. For where- 
as, from Aboo north-east to near Ajmer the unbroken range 
stands like a barricade, and effectively j^J’otects the country 
behind it from the influx of sand; beyond Ajmer, again, to the 
north-east, f although the general elevation and run of the ridges 
have to some extent checked the spread of sand from the west, 
yet the sand has drifted through many openings and intervals 
among the hflls, and has overlaid large tracts on the eastern side 
of the line. Against the hills that surround the city of Jaipur 
the sand lies piled up like a snow-drift on th'eii\ western face. 
Nevertheless we may still say that the pecuh'ar desert type of 
country ' only begins north-west' of the Arvalis, whence as one 
goes farther towards that point of the compass the water- sinks 
steadily ' deeper ; while as the general slope of the land is in the 
same dhection, it may be inferred that the beds of sand increase 
regularly in depth to the north-west. In the greater part of 
this country agriculture is difficult, yielding thin surface crops, 
dependent on the uncertain rains ; the land gives one crop within 
the year ; the weUs are few and deep, and the towns and '^'ffiages at 
long distances apart, built usually upon the beds of hard stone, ' 
which crop up occasionally. And though in the north-eastern 
angle of Fajputana the country is not so near a wilderness as on 
the extreme north and west, yet a great extent is comparatively 
waterless and waste. In this manner, along the whole of this 
north-western division of Fajputana, the Arvahs represent a coast 
line, partly fenced by high cliffs, and partly an hregular shore 
pierced by bays and iiflets, against wliich the sea of sand flows 
up continually from the shelving plains of the west. Close along 
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this coast the sand has hardly overflorred the fiian soil ; fiu’ther 
out in the plains it is still shailorr, with rocks slionung ahove the 
level, with outlying strips of tilled soil and hospitable ^ oases •, 
u'hile farther away in the distance the open sea of sand is deep 
and almost unbroken, rolhng up in long waves diiven forward hy 
the strong westerly winds of the hot season. 


Oiu’ second great division, Eajputana south-east of the Arvalis, 
contains the liigher and more fertile countries that stretch inland, 
as it might he said, behind the coast line, which we have supposed 
the range fronting north-west to represent. Tliis division may 
he circumscribed hy a line starting from the south-western 
extremity of the Arvalis, and sweeping round first south-eastward, 
then eastward along the northern feontiers of Guzerat and Malwa. 
T\'herc it meets the Gwalior temtory, the Hajputana border line 
turns northward, and eventually rims along the Chamhal, until 
that river enters the British dominions. It then sldrts the 


British possessions in the basin of the Jumna as it goes north- 
ward past Agra and j\Iuttra, up to the neighboiu-hood of Delhi. 
In contrast, to the sandy i^lains, which are the uniform feature, 
more or less modified, of the north-west, this south-eastern 
di\’ision lias a veiy diversifi.ed character. It contains extensive 
hill ranges, and long stretches of rocky wold and woodland ; it is 
traversed by considerable rivers, and in many parts there are wide 
vales, fertile table-lands, and great breadths of excellent soil. 
Behind that loftiest and most clearly defined section of the 
Arvalis, which runs between Aboo and Apner, lies the kleywar 
country, occupying all the eastern flank of the range, at a level 
800 or 900 feet higher than the plains on the Avest. And Avhere- 
as the descent of the Avestern slopes is abrupt towards IMarwar 
(or the Jodhpur country), on the eastern or i\leywar side the land 
falls very gindually as it recedes from the long parallel lidges, 
which mark the Avater-parting, through a country full of liigh 
hills and deep gullies, much broken up by irregular rocky 
eminences, until it spreads out and settles doAni into the open 
champaign of the centre of IMovAvar. To Avards the south-western 


corner of iMcvAvar, the broken country behind the ^\rv.'ilis is joro- 
longcd furthcsl into tlic interior; and horc,'ihout the outskirts of 
the main uinge do not soften doAvn into level tracts, but become 
cnlaudcd in a confused network of outlying hills and valleys, 
cov<*rcd for the most part Avith thick pingle, Avhi<’h forms tluit 
/ ]MHmliar region knoAvn to British political administration as 
hilly tracts of ley Avar. 

I he interior of 'iMcyAvar is generally open and avcH cultivated, 
mch there are long strip'j of AA'a'-tcund rocky AA'ith sincrle 
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bills lising here and therein the plains. The easterly course of the 
main rivers, excepting those in the extreme south-^vcst, indicates 
the general iucliiiafion of the land. Beyond the hilly tracts there 
is little forest, hut much pasture, and the artificial lakes among 
the low hills are numerous. Prom November to J unc tliis country 
is easily tin versed, hut during and affer the rainy season many 
swamps form ; the vuetched cart tracks are repossessed by the 
water torrents, which originally cut them out through the hills, 
and the river beds arc often an impassable flood. Bej’^ond Meywar, 
in the extreme south of liajjnitana, lie the petty States of Bimgar- 
piu, Banswdra, and PerUibgarh ; the slope is here marked by the 
drainage of the Millii Biver to the south-west, and the ascent east- 
ward, in the direction of the Vindliyas, is very clearly marked. 
Tliis country is hilly and much occujiicd by jungle. 

All the south-east of Bajputana is ivatcred by the drainage of 
the Yindhyas carried north-eastward by the Bands and the 
Chambal Bivers. The south-east corner is occupied by the Jliala- 
war State, which belongs jirojicrly to the ]\Ialwa coimtry, and a 
long narrow strip called the Ghaumehla runs almost due south 
into Maratha territory. But to the north of Jhdb’apdtan the 
whole country on the eastern side of Bajputana rises by a veiy 
distinct sloj)c upward to the level of a remarkable plateau called 
the Patar, upon which lies almost all the territory of the Kota 
State, with parts of Bhndi to the north of Kota, and of Jhdlawar 
to the south of it. Prom the south this table-land is ascended by 
three distinct steppes or elevations out of the IMalwa plain, and the 
line of hills which inarks its eastern edge runs round by Ohitor to 
Mandalgarh. Tiicnce its north-western face is very distinctly 
marked by the line of the Buudi hills, 'srliich run like a wall from 
Mandalgarh north-west to Indargarh, and by the roundabout 
course 'which the Bands Puiver takes to avoid the high ground in 
pushing its way north-east towards a junction with the Chambal. 
The general slope of this plateau to the north-east is signified by 
the coiu’se of the Chambal Biver, which forces its waters in a very 
striking manner from then somce in the highlands of the 
Yindhyas through the three steppes before mentioned, until it 
reaches the main table-land of trap rock. Through this it drives a. 
deep bed Hke a railway cutting, with banks a hundred feet high or 
more on each side, until it emerges into lower levels in the north- 
west beyond its junction with the Bands. 

• Eastward the plateau falls towards the Grwalior country and 
the catchment of the Betwa Biver so gradually, that the general 
aspect of the interior would not suggest a raised plateau, though 
the three low steppies leading up to it from the south and west are 
very distinctly contoured. The surface of the plateau is very 
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diyersified ; -wide uplands, more or less stony, broad dips or lerels 
containing deep black cultm’able soil between bills, witb rugged 
and irregular summits,, sometimes barren and sometimes corered 
witb Tegetation. Between tbe Cbambal and tbe Parbati Birers 
there is a considerable tract of ricb black soil. Beyond the Patar, 
to tbe north-east of tbe junction of tbe Banas and Cbambal, there 
is a very rugged region along tbe frontier line of tbe Cbambal in 
the Karauli State ; several ranges of no great height form an 
uTegular wall, parallel to tbe river’s course, which separates tbe 
river basin from tbe uplands; and about KarauH to-wn is a 
labyrinth of ravines. Purtber northward tbe coimtry smooths 
down and opens out towards tbe Bbartpiu’ territory. It is traversed 
by constant ranges of bills, which break tbe landscape ; biit 
gradually tbe cbaius part into single bills, and tbe single bills be- 
come rarer, wliile tbe fertUe levels expand and smooth out, until 
tbe land, sloping eastward, settles down into tbe flat plams of 
Bbartpur, wliicb- belong to tbe alluvial basin of tbe Jumna. 


SECTION II.-GEOLOGY AND MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 

PART I. — SKETCH OF THE GEOLOGY OF llAJPUTANA.* 

Bajputana may be divided into three geological regions, — a 
central, and tbe largest, comprising tbe whole width of the Aivali 
system, formed of very old sub-metamoipbic and gneissic roclcs ; 
an eastern region, witb sharply- defined boundary, along which 
those most ancient fonnations are abruptly replaced l)y the great 
basin of Yindbyan strata, or are OA'erlaid by the still more exten- 
sive spread of tbe Deccan trap, forming the plateau of IMalwa ; 
and a western region, of very ill-defined margin, in which, 
besides some rocks of undetermined age, it is more or less known 
or suspected that tertiary and secondary strata sh'clch across 
from Sinde, beneath tbe sands of tbe desert, towards tbe flanks 
of tbe iUwalis. 

Of the central jirvalis there arc no rebable obseiwaiions. It 
is tolerably certain, however, that these consist largely, if not en- 
tirely, of the same rocks as arc found in the nortbem exiensions 
of the lange, forming detached hills and ridges in Dhvar and 
Bbartpur, Delhi and Gurgaon, where they gradually disaj)pe'ar 
beneath the deep alluvial dcjjosits. These bills exhibit a very 
compbeated series, made up of strong quartzites, slates and lime- 
stones, schists with much hornblende rock, and pseudo-gneiss. It 
is ])robable that when these are examined in more connected out- 
crops, it will be possible to make out distinct formations with a 

• 15v 11. 15. MctirieQt.t, Snpcsintcudcnt. of tlif Gcolngic.il Sonry t<f luJi-.t. 
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normal order of sequence. At present they are spoken of collect- 
ively as the Arvali rock-series. In a few places they are seen in 
ahruj)t contact with a much older gneiss. 

Although there are frequent irregular foldings of the strata, 
the north-north-easterly strike of the Arvali system is very pre- 
dominant. At the southern extremity of the region in Guzerat, the 
gneissic rocks seem to preponderate. There is probably a gradual 
change tliroughout the region from one condition to the other. 

Several of the minor States of Eastern Eajputana belong 
in whole or in part to the eastern geological region — Eholpur, 
Karauli, Bundi, Kota, Jhalawar, Jawad, Pertabgarh, Banswara. 
The boundary of the Vindhyan formation is everywhere a marked 
feature — an abrupt scarp of sandstone. Erom Euttehpm* Sikri 
it runs in a steady south-west direction to near Chitorgarh. 
Here it bends southwards, then south-east to Mandesor, when it 
passes under the Malwa trap. Erom Pertabgarh to Jabuah and 
the Narbada valley, this latter rock forms the scarp of the Malwa 
plateau, overlooking the Arvali region. All these Vindhyan 
strata belong to the upper division of that great rock-system. 
The basin stretches from Chitorgarh to Sasseram in Behar. These 
Upper Vmdhyans are again divided into three principal groups — . 
Banrer (Bandair), Bew^a, and Kaimur (Kymore), each consisting 
of strong -bands of sandstone, overlying thick masses of shales 
with occasional limestone. These are all w^ell re]presented in the 
area, under notice; the alternating arrangement of harder and 
softer strata, and’ then’ more or less horizontal position, produce 
the characteristic features of the country, — the scarped plateaux 
and the long ridges having one steej) face and one gentle slope. 
The age of the Vindhyan rocks is quite unknown, save that they 
cannot be later than palaeozoic. A discovery of fossils in them 
would be of the greatest interest to Indian geology. 

The horizontal flow^s of the’ Malwa trap continue the plateau- 
features of the adjoining Vindhyan area, but in less constant 
dimensions, owing to the more variable thickness and extension 
of hard and soft beds. There are many varieties of these erup- 
tive rocks. MineralogicaUy they all belong to the basaltic family, 
'but the differences of structiu’e and textme produce great super- 
ficial contrasts : the baU-structure is very common, but sound 
amorphous beds occur everywhere ; columnar structure is more 
rare ; vesicular, amygdoloidal, and j)or23hyritic characters are fre- 
quent. The earthy, ash-like beds exhibit like changes of colom' 

. and textme. The age of this trappean formation is fixed as 
■ upper cretaceous, or as loudest tertiary. In many places there are 
intertrappean sedimentary beds with fresh- w'ater fossils, show'iiig, 
with other facts, that the eruptions w’^cre sub-aerial. 
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The western area consists of an immense sandy waste, extend- 
ing from the flanks of the Arvali Mountains to the frontiers of 
Sinde. This tract does not contain a single stream west of the 
Lord, and the greater x^ortion of the surface is covered with 
blown sand. The geology is only known from a few traverses, 
and rocks are but seldom seen, being usually concealed by the 
covering of sand. 

The only crystalline rocks hitherto found in this area are some 
comx^act quartzose x^orphyritic schists, of which it is difficult to 
say whether they were originally of volcanic or sedimentary origin. 
They now resemble Lydian stone, but contain small crystals of 
pink felspar, and they are associated with syenite. They form 
some scattered hills near Balmer, a number of small rises south- 
west and south of JodhxDur, and some larger hills south of the 
Loni Hiver, near Jasol. They are also found at Jodhx)ur, where 
they have a more decidedly volcanic character ; and at Pokaran, 
west-north-west of Jodhxiur. Close to Pokaran some hardened 
shales, containing huge boulders in places, rest upon the crys- 
talline rocks. The next formation in ascending order is a coarse, 
massive red sandstone, largely developed around JodhxDur, and 
between that town and Pokaran. Tliis rock may perhaps be 
Vindhyan, though it looks more recent than any kno\rn Vin- 
dhyan sandstone. Sandstones of later date are found at Balmer, 
and form some hills to the north and west of that town, and the 
same beds apparently recur to the west and south of Jesubner, 
where they are much mixed with dark-coloured ferruginous 
bands. They only contain plant remains, Avliicli are rarely in a 
state fit for identification. XJxoon these sandstones rest other 
sandstones and limestones, the latter abounding in marine jurassic 
fossils. It is x^robable that the lower sandstones with the fer- 
ruginous bands belojig to the same series, and are very little older. 

The oolitic beds extend for some distance west of Jesulmer, 
and ux)on them rest nummulitic limestones, of Avhicli, however, 
very little is seen. Oolitic beds are also found in Parkar, north 
of the Lunn of Kutch. 


PART II. — MOUNTAINS AND HILL RANGES. 

Of mountains and lull ranges, the Aivalis arc by far the most 
important. In the opening cbaxitcr some attemjit has already 
been made to describe how they mark off the whole of Piajputana 
into two natural divisions ; and their elevated masses of eoiu-sc 
influence the climate, collecting the waters and directing the 
outfall of all the western rivers. They contain, indeed, one of 
the watersheds of India, and supply some of the most- distant 
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sources of the Gangetic cbainage. Taking the range from 
the north-east, its first appearance on a large scale is near 
Elhetri (latitude 28*^, longitude 76^), fii the north of the Jai- 
pur State, though detached peaks may be traced at long inter- 
vals almost to the u^cll-known ridge at Delhi. Near the vil- 
lage of Bahiii, in Khetri, the range attains an altitude of 2,600 
feet above the level of the sea, and then trending in a south-west 
direction displays the higher groups of Kho (3,212 feet), Eago- 
nathgarh (3,450 feet), and the sacred mount of Harasnath (2,998 
feet), in the Sikar district. Hence, slciilmg the western limit of 
the SamTihar Lake, it continues in the same direction to Ajmer, 
and here begins to widen out considerably, several parallel ranges 
appearing, which are for the most part mere sharp ridges, with 
precipitous sides, enclosing deep cultivated valleys, rimning north- 
west and south-east, the highest points ranging from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the plain. One of the most conspicuous peaks 
in this neighbourhood is that on winch stands the famous fort of 
Taragarh, overlooking Ajmer town from a height of 2,855 feet above 
sea -level. Prom Ajmer south-west towards Eedwar the hills are less 
imposing, but they gradually close up untU south-^rest again of 
Beawar tliey begin to assume the consistency and compact elevation 
of a range, separating the ifiain of Maiarar from the upland country 
of Mey^var. Prom near Beawar, south-west for about 70 miles, 
the strip of hill country enclosed by the Arvalis is called Meiavarra, 
from the peculiar tiibe of Mers which iiihabit it. There are here . 
no striking moimtains ; the highest peaks rise about Todgarh to an 
elevation of 2,853 feet, the average level of the valleys being 
about 1,800 feet. There arc three well-known passes across the 
upper part of this coimtry, but fm’ther south-westward it is only 
crossed by mountain tracks. Beyond Mer^rarra the average width 
of the range may be 25 miles in parts, and it may be described as 
an intricate mass of hiU^, from among which rise lofty ridges ele- 
vated here and there to 4,000 feet above the sea-level. This ridge 
formation is the characteristic of the Arvalis ; where it most pre- 
vails, there may be seen two or three ridges running parallel to - 
each other, barring the passage like avails of such perfect straight- 
ness and symmetry that, when looked at endwise, they appear to be 
separate conical eminences, while seen broadside they show 14 or 
16 miles of even length. Such a formation accounts for the great 
difficulty of communication across this section of the Arvalis 
between Meyivar and Marwar. Several paths are known and 
used ; but the only pass really practicable for wheels and general 
traffic is that which comes down by Dasuri into Marwar, through 
a gap wliich presents a very tolerable gradient. 

The culminating point of the main range rises above the village 
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of Jargo (latitude 24“ 58', longitude 73" 33') to tlie nf 4 . 
feet^abore sea-lerel 3?,^the? soutWest^he in 



wbok westex-u half of 

Moimt iiioo m the Sjiohi State due east to the toTO of Oodipm- 
would mtersect a countiy of intei-minaWe hffls ; and they streteh 

SOUth'Wfl.rf •wir.h a. o-ra/innl ^41 1 1,11 ii 



Dungarpiir. Tlie town of Oodipnr stands on tlie westem edge of 
a vale, or piece of open tract, encompassed by the hills, ihsomnch 
that the only practicable access is by passes more or less open. The 
country between Sirohi and Oodipnr town is described as “a 
wonderfully interlaced series of hills alternating with defiles, with 
barely a valley, much less a plain, anywhere;’’ though Ogna and 
Panarwa, the head- quarters of the principal Bhil Cliiefs, are 
villages in a narrow strip of fertile vale. The communications are 
of the roughest ; they are mere tracks along the beds of torrents, 
following the gradients wliich have been gradually cut by the hill 
waters, crossing continually the tortuous streams from bank to 
bank, sometimes winding through deejD defiles, and sometimes 
fetching a circuit to get round huge transverse dykes which the 
water has cut through without leaving room for a footj^atli 
to follow along the sides of its channel. 

On the south-eastern slope of the Arvalis, the ascent througli 
Mey war is so gradual as to be hardly noticed until the head of a 
pass is reached, when the abrupt fall into the Marwar 2 hains 
below, and the breadth of the j)rosi)ect over the flat sands west- 
ward and northward, show the elevation which is being ciussed. 
The western slope is abrupt, and in parts very steep ; it is also 
better wooded than the eastern side, because it has some advantage 
in the rainfall, and because the forests are less accessible -to the 

wood-cutters. i i 

Mount Aboo, which is specially described elsewhere, belongs 

bv position to the Arvali range; it is a cluster of hills, wjth the 
highest peak rising to 5,653 feet above the sea, standing away 
about 7 miles from the western face of the range, and rising very 
suddenly up from the flat plain, lilm a rocky island lying oil the 
sea-coast of a continent. A narrow valley separates Aboo from a 

very diflacult and rugged district of the 

the jBhdkar, notorious as the refuge for mainudei’s and oiit-la i s. 

The other hill ranges of Rajpntana, though numerous, arc 

compaltivdy insignifiSmt. The tonms of Ulwar and Jaipur he 
aS connected l,y lines starting 

fipm f placc^called Raigarh, 30 inilcs south of Xjlwar, and inn- 
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ning northward to the Ulwar gronp, and westward to the, Jaipur 
c^roup. In Bhartpur country there is also a range of some local 
fmportance, to which belong the heights of Bidna and Alipnr 
(1,357 feet). South of these, again, are the Karauli hills, whose 
greatest height nowhere exceeds l,4i00 feet. In the eastern States, 
a low but very well defined range runs transversely south-west^ and 
north-east from ]\Iandalgarh in MeyAvar, across the Bundi territory 
to about Indargarh in the north-east, near the Chambal. These 
liills j)resent a clear scarp for about 25 miles on their south- 
eastern face, and give A^ery few openings for roads, the best 
pass being that in wliich lies' the toAV'n of Biindi, Avliencc they are 
called the Bfindi hills. There is also a scries of steep hills run- 
ning along the north ei’n or left banlv of the Chambal, as a sort of 
continuation of the Bundi hills through Karauli into Bholinir.^ 

The Makandarra range runs across tlie south-AA’^estern districts 
of the Kota State from the Chambal to beyond Jhdhapatan. ^ It 
has a curious double formation of two separate ridges, running 
parallel at a distance of more than a mile ; the interval being 
iilled up with dense jungle, and in some parts Avith cultivated 
lands. It is an important feature in the landscape, and marks a 
considerable drop of general level towards the south. It takes 
its name from the famous pass in wliich Colonel Monson’s rear- 
guard was cut off by Holkar in 1803. 

There are no other definite hill ranges worth mention. It Avill 
be understood that the" Avhole of Bajputana, excepting only the 
sandy deserts, is studded Avitli occasional hills and isolated crags, 
and even so far as Babner, in the west of the Marwar country, 
there are one or two rising to nearly 1 ,000 feet. And all the 
southern States are more or less hilly, especially BansA^dra and 
Dungarpm’, and the southernmost tracts of Meywar. 

PART III. — USEFUL MINERALS OF RAJPUTANA.* 

'Metedlic or<? 5 . —Compared Avith many jiarts of peninsular India, 
Bajputana may be considered as rich, if not in the quantity, at 
least in the variety of metals which it produces. No ore of 
cobalt is known from any other locality in India ; and although 
zinc blend has been found elsewhere, Bajputana is the only part 
of the country in which zinc is knoAvn to have been extracted. 
Copper and lead exist in several parts of the Arvali range, and 
of the minor ridges in Ulwar and Shekhawati, and iron ores 
abound in Ulwar, Meywar, about Nimach, Kota and Jhdlawar. 
Unfortunately the details are in most cases wanting ; only a 
very small portion of the country has been geologically examined, 

* These notes upon'Minerals were kindly furnished by Mr. W. Blanford and Mr. A. 0. Hume. . 
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amd little or nothing is known as to the ijrobable abundance 
of raluable nmerals. It may, however, be safely asserted 
that in many loealibes, perhaps in the majority, the quantity of 
ore produced is small, and not likely to be largely increased bv 
mproved processes of minmg ; but the extensive works of past 
times can only be explained by suiiposing that considerable 
deposits ot metallic minerals formerly existed, and it is far from 
probable that they have been exhausted. The mines hitherto 
worked are believed to be of but small depth, and in no case have 
they been sunk far below the level at which water accumulates 
from springs, the elaborate machinery necessary for draining deep 
mines being beyond the means of the miners, ‘if not beyond then’ 
mechanical knowledge. 

Copper . — Perhaps the most important copper mmes are those 
near Khetri, in Shekhawati, a province of Jaipur. The ores are 
copper p^’ites, mixed, it is said, with grey copper ore (fahlerz or 
tetrahedrite) ; some carbonates also occm’, and native copper has 
been found. Near the surface also, in the shales, blue vitriol is 
produced by the decomposition of the pyrites. In the same 
mines the cobalt mineral, to be presently noticed, is also obtained. 
The ore occurs in small veins. 

The Khetri mines must have produced copjier for a long 
period. Some of the hills in the neighboinhood are honey-comb- 
ed with old excavations, and the heaps of slug from the furnaces 
have accumulated, until, in the course of time, they are said to 
have formed a range of hilloclcs several hundred feet in length 
and from 30 to 60 feet high, some of the rises having even been 
fortified. 

In tlie Ulwar State the most important copper mines are at 
Daribo, about thirty miles south by west of the town of TJlwar. 
The ore here, as at Khetri, consists of copper pyrites, mixed, how- 
ever, in the present instance with arsenical iron pyrites. No distinct 
lode occurs, but the ore is irregularly disseminated throughout 
some black slates intercalated in the Ulwar quartzites. Some 
copper has also been i^rocured at Kushalgarh, Iiidawas, Pertab- 
garh, Baghani, Bhdngarh, and some other places south-west of 

Ulwar. , , 7 . r 

In Jaipur a Httle copper has been procured m thc^ range of 

hills between Ualsot and Nitahar to the east of the principal town. 

In the neighbourhood of Ajmer also some copper ore has been 

^ I T) a rmrl f.vnnPS of ni'CS 


In tile neigimomnoou ui .o-ju-ici — 

mined about Gogra, Edjgarh, and Enjauri, and traces of ores 
have been foiind between Kisbongai-h and Eaigartn copper 
mine is also said to have been formerly worked near Siroln. 

J/ead . — ^Extensive lead mmes exist on the east face of 
garh hill, close to Ajmer, and in some of the noiglibourrag hills. 
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but the workings have been abandoned of late years. In 1830 
the annual produce of lead is said to have been about 860 cwts., 
and attempts were then made to increase the yield of ore by drain- 
ing the mines, but no permanent improvement appears to have 
been produced. The ore — galena or sulphide of lead and car- 
bonate — ^is said to have, occurred in small veins parallel to the 
bedding of the rock, which on Tdi-agarh dips at a considerable 
angle to the south-east. 

Another locality for lead is near Gudha, in Jaipur, where 
galena containing some silver was found a few years ago in lime- 
stone, but the quantity of ore obtained was small. It is also said 
that some lead ore occurs in the neiglibourhood of J odhpur. 

Zinc , — At Jawar, south of Oodipiu’, zinc is said formerly to 
have been obtained in considerable quantities. The ore is cala- 
mine or carbonate of zinc, and appears, judging from the speci- 
mens examined, to have been poor in the metal ; but the mines 
must have been extensive, for they are said in Tod’s Hajasihdn 
to have yielded Es. 2,22,000 a year.’=-' TJiis is probably greatly 
exaggerated. The mines in tliis locality were abandoned in conse- 
quence of a famine in 1812-13, and they have not been' re- 
opened. There are also remains of old zinc furnaces at Sojat, in 
Jodhpiu*. 

Cohalt . — ^The only Imown Indian ore of this metal is a grey 
metallic substance loiown as occiuTuig in small cubes 

mixed with pyrrhotite (magnetic iron pjnites) in the copper mines 
of JDietri (Shekhawati). The composition of the mineral, which 
has received the name of J yepoorite (wrongly written Syepoorite 
in most books), is still imperfectly known ; it was at first suj)posed 
to be a simple sulphide of cobalt, but subsequent examination 
has rendered it probable that antimony and arsenic are also con- 
tained in the mineral. The ore was formerly extensively used for 
colouring enamels, bangles, &c,, of a blue colour, and, it is said, 
for giving a rose colom’ to gold — an art unknown in Em’ope, and 
deserving of further enquuy. 

Iron . — Large deposits of specular and magnetic iron ore 
(hsematite) occm’ in several places in the Arvah rocks. Amongst 
the localities are Bhdngarh and Eajgarh, south-west and south of 
TJlwar ; the neighbourhood of Ajmer, where some old workings 
exist near the jail ; the Liana hills, in Bhartpm’ ; the Bfindi hills, 
and various localities in Jodhpm% Kota, &c. These ores are 
worked to some extent on a small scale to supply native furnaces. 
Some nickel has been found in iron made from the Bhangarh ore. 


. ^ * Vol. I, p, 604, note. — According to Tod, the metal was tin, not zinc, hut this is.prohahly n 
mistake. He states that mines at Dariha also produced Es. 80,000 annually. 
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Other mineral prodnote.—Aima and blue vitriol (sulphate of 

copper) are maufaetured from decomposed scliists at Khctri in 
ShekliaTrati. 

Bmldhig and ornamental stones,— buildiuo' materials 
are obtained from many of the Eajpiitana rocks. lEe ordinary 
quartzite of the Ai’valis is Trell adaiited.for many inuposes, and 
the more schistose beds are employed as flag-stones or for roofino-. 
One or the other is found almost throughout the Arvali rano-(^. 
Slates are found in the Ajabgarh group of the Ulwai> hills, and 
have been quarried at Magri, near the northern border of the 
Ajmer^ territory, for use in covering the railway buildings ; 
extensive beds of slate are also found in the Bundi lulls. Limestone 
is abundant in some parts of the country, as in Illwar, Bundi 
and Jesulmer, and is employed both for building and for bmn- 
ing into lime ; but there is not iinfrequently a deflciency of this 
rock over large areas. Two Kajputana forms of limestone, how- 
ever, stand pre-eminent amongst the ornamental stones of India 
for their beauty, and they are, 2 ^erhaps, the only lands which arc 
well known beyond the region itself. The fii'st of tliese is the 
Haialo limestone of the IJlwar group of rocks, quanied at Baialo 
and Jheri, in IJlwar, and at Makrana, in Maiwar, or J odhpur, 
twelve miles west of the Sambhar Salt Lake. It is a fine-grained 
crystalline marble, the finest qualities being pure white in colom*, 
whilst other forms are red or variegated. The Makifina quarries 
su]Dj)lied the chief portion of the stone employed in building 
the Taj at Agra, and the marble employed in decorating many 
buildings in Northern and North-TTestem India was proemnd in 
the same neighbomLood. About 1,000 workmen are still engaged 
in quarrying and working the stone at Makrana, besides those 
engaged in the Ulwar quarries. These men are skilled in cutting 
the j)eculiar perforated screens {jdli) used in Mahomedan tombs 
and in other buildings. 

The second remarkable stone is the limestone of . Jesuhner, 
a rock of far later geological age than the ancient Arvali scries ; 
for it contains fossils of Jurassic age. This limestone is very fine, 
even-grained and compact, of a buff or light-brown colour, 
is admii'ably adapted for fine carving. Slabs have been transported 
to Upper *Sind and used for Musalman tombstones, and these, 
althoimh of considerable antiquity, arc generally remarkable lor 
the sharpness of the engraving. The desulmcr limestone has 
also been employed as a litliograpliic stone, and was at one time 

brought to Calcutta for this pui-j)osc. ^ , 

Smdstone derived from the Vindhyan foimation is much used 
for building in Bhartpur to the eastward, and m 'Jodhpur to Ur 
west of the iU-vali range, and a fine sandstone obtained from 
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ivater thus i^oured iato the lakes woxdd, in the course of louu ao-es. 
result m a saline accumnlation, sucli as ire now j&nd in then be^. 

Ine more important of these lake soinccs arc Sdmbliai' on 
the borders of Jaipur and Jodhpur, where the best salt of all is 
Xnodiiced. Kachor-Bewassa in Shekhawati, a dependency of 
Jaipur; Bidwana and Bhalofi in Jodhpur; and LonMra s'urm 
^ikanir. Similar, hnt less important, are Chdpur in Bilcamr, 
BoMmran m Jodhpin, and in Jesnhncr. None of these 

soinces arc at jircscnt worked to any tiling ajiinoacliing their full 
capacities, hut the present outturn of the more important may 
he approximately stated as follows : — 


Sambliar 

Kachor-Rewassa . 

Didwfina 

hhalocli 


SO laklis of maunds, 
H 
4 


The outturn of the remaining lake soincos is inferior in qualify 
and comparatiycly small in quantity. 

But although these lakc-iilcc depressions constitute the most 
important single sources and yield, some of them, the high- 
est qualities of salt ; the aggregate oiiitinn of the innumerable 
c<?7'///-works referred to above has been very great in }iast times. 
'In Bhartpur, almost tlnonghont the State, works of this descrip- 
tion formerly existed, producing in faronrable seasons something 
like 16 lakhs of maunds of fair, small-grained salt. iV.ll these 
were closed in 1876, as it was considered that, owing to tlic great 
reduction in the price of Sdmbhar salt consequent on onr ad- 
ministration of the lake, the Bhnrtpnr manufacture could no 
longer be profitably carried on. A few such works existed in 
XJhvar; between 70*0 and SOO yielding about 3 lakhs of maunds 
in Jaipur, and some 400 tnrubig out al)out«'2^- lakhs of maunds 
in IVIarwar. AH these which, though producing some fairly 
good salt, produced much that was very inferiov, hare been, or 
wiE be, closed in pursuance of agreements entered into with the 
several Chiefs for the more cficctual protection of the Imperial 
salt I'evcniic in view to the abolition of the Inland Customs 


line. , , mi 1 1 r 

A third class of somccs remain to be noticed.^ liie heas ot 

rivers, draining tracts similar to those whose drainage annually 
fills tlio lakes, arc foimd, especially towards their estuaries, more 
or less saliferous ; and on their banks in the hot seasons, when (he 
rivers cease to iloAV, natural salt deposits of greater or le^s extent 
occur, aud where the soil is of such a uature that the brine enii 
be retained and coueoiit rated, mauntacture by digging pits and 
wells in which the brine is retained and gradually evapomtea, can 
be largely carried on. 
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of Maywar— the fall scarcely • averages more than o inches, as 
the ram-cloiids have to pass extensive heated sandy tracts before 
leaching these plains, and are emptied of much of their moisture 
upon the lugh ranges in Hatty war and on the nearest sloiies of 
the Ai’valis. In the south-west, which is more dnectly reached, 
and with less intermediate evaporation, by the periodical mins, 
the fall is much more copious ; and at Aboo it sometimes passes 
100 inches. But except in these south-west highlands of the 
Arvalis, the rain is most abundant in the south-east of Bajputana. 

Along the southern States, fi'om Banswara to JhdlaVar and 
Hota, the land gets not only the rains from the Indian Ocean, 
which sweep up the valleys of the Narbada and Main Bivers 
across Malwa to the countries about the Chambal, but also the 
fag end of the rains which come up from the Bay of Bengal in 
the south-east ; and this supply occasionally reaches all Meywar., 
In this part of the country, if the south-west rains fail early, 
the south-east rains usually come to the rescue later in the 
season ; so that the eountiy is never subjected to the extreme 
droughts of the north-west. '*'On the other hand, tlie northern 
part of Bajputana gets a scanty share of the winter rains of 
North India, while the southern part usually gets none at all, 
beyond a few soft showers about Chiistmas. In the central dis- 
tricts, about Ajmer and towards Jaipur, the periodical su 2 :)ply^ of 
rain is very variable. If the 'eastern winds are strong, they bring 
good rains from the Bay of Bengal ; whereas if the south-west mon- 
soon prevails, the rain is comparatively late and light. Sometimes 
a good snpiply comes in from both seas, and tlien the fall is larger 
than in the eastern districts ; hut it is nsnally much less. In the far 
fiorth of Bajputana the wind must he very strong and the clouds 
very full to bring any appreciable sujrply from either direction. 

It may be said shortly, that from Bilcanir and J csulniev in the 
north-west to Pertahgarh and Kota in the south-east, there is a 
very gradually increasing rainfall, from 5 to about 15 inches, ij)c 
quantity increasing very rapidly after the Arvalis have been 
crossed. Statistics are not very plentiful; but the suhiomcd 
table gives the average rainfall in late years at certain places, 
which, being unde apart, may afford an indication ol the stale ot 
the mountainous districts, and then generally of the whole tract. 



Table illusirafive of the rainfall of linjpufava divided hij ihe Arvali hitls info 

three sections. 


Section of country. 


I 

Eastorn 

orf 


fertile. 

1 

II 

Centml 

hilly. 


III 

Western 

-f 

I 


barren. 

IV 

Exce p t i 0 n n 1 


elevation 


4,000 feet. 


Ui\isIon. 


North 

South 

Central 

South 


North 

South 

South 


station. 


Blmrtpur 

.Ihalrupatun 

Ajmer 

;^Lcy\var 


Bihanir 


Aboo 


l. c 

cj 

g *3 

is 


o 

BJ 


o 

i-i 

% 


IS/G 

1S7G 

1S7G 

187G 

1S72A 

1874 / 

1875 ■ 
187Gj 
1872) 
1875 ^ 
187g3 

187G 
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Avrr- 

Mnxi- 

1 

Mini- 

ngc. 

numi. mum. 

Iiicbos. 

82 

41 

13 

40 

60 

25 

21, 

35 

n 

23 

43 

12 

8 

10 

7 

20 

25 

14 

G8 

123 

31 


TIicro nvcr.ngos 
are not reliable. 
Tlie periods aro 
loo Bhort, and 
eoinoof tlieyears 
T%cro exception. 
al. 


Ill the summer, the sun’s heat is much the same all over the 
proTince, and, except in the liigh hills, is great every where; in 
the north-west very great. Hot winds and dust-storms aro laiown 
more or less throughout, hut in the sandy haK-desert tracts of 
the north they are as violent as in any jiart of India, while in 
the southerly parts they are tempci'ed hy hiUs, verdm’e, and water. 
In the winter the chmate of the north is much colder than in 
the lower districts, with hard frost and ice up on the Bilcanir 
borders ; and from the great dryness of the atmosplicre in these 
inland countries, the change of temperature between day and night 
is sudden, excessive, and very trying. The heat, thrown off rapidly 
by the sandy soil, passes freely through the dry air, so that at 
night water may freeze in a tent ivherc the thermometer marked 
90° at one time of the day. 

The influence of these climatic conditions upon the general 
health may be shortly noticed. We find an UTegular, and in 
some parts a very scanty, rainfall ; excessive dry heat during one 
season of the year, and great variation of temperature during 
another ; we have vast sandy tra,cts in the north-west, an immense 
extent of salt deposit, and a water-supply in parts very defi- 
cient, brackish, not good for drinking, and sometimes faihng 
altogether. The epidemic diseases which might be expected, and 
which actually do prevail, are principally of the paroxysmal or 
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malarious tyjje. Cholera TOitatious oooui', though most lira- 
lently in the eastern States, for the sparsclT-popiilatcd and semi- 
desert nature of the western tracts, over which the winds travel 
f reel j, prevents the spread of cholera in those directions. The 
condition of the water-supnly, and tlic comparative poorness of 
the grain, hajri {Solcus S2)icaius)i which forms the staple food 
of the peoj)lo in the north-west, give rise to dyspeptic maladies, 
and secondarily, to skin diseases and affections of the cellular 
tissue. But positive death and famine are the epidemics which 
have periodically desolated Northern Bajputana, caused by failure 
of the always uncertain rainfall. Within the last thirty years, 
in 1818-4i9, and in 1868-69, two very serious famines have deeply 
affected the 'whole condition of the people, the second famine 
having been violently intensified by the ravages of locusts, which 
breed in the deserts by myriads. 

Of vital statistics there are yet none for Eajputana as a whole, 
though some records have been made in Ajmer ndiich indicate a 
very low death-rate. It is certain that, notwithstanding all its 
drawbacks, and excepting some tmvns urgently needing saniiary 
reforms, Bajputana may be reckoned one of the healthiest coun- 
tries- in India, at least for its natives. The moderate rainfall, the 
free play of the mnds over the surface, the spai*sc population, 
the absence of great cities, and the plentiful supply of salt, may 
he suggested as some reasons why the inhabitants live loiig and 
thrive well. 


SECTION FORESTS. 

PART I,~FOEEST TOPOGRArKY. 

In Bajputana there arc no large timber forests, tliongh ilie 
woodlands are extensive upon the south-westcrir Arvnlis ami 
throuo-hout the liilly tracts adjoining, where the rainfall is good. 
Mount Ahoo especially is well-wooded from summit to shirts, ami 
possesses several valuable kinds of timber ; ami from Aboo north- 
westward the western slopes of the range are still well dollied 
with trees and hushes up to the ncighbouriioml of :Merwnrra. 
Below the hills on this western side runs a belt of jungle, some- 
times «?nreadiijg out along the river beds for some distance mto 
t c nS aTi vogetatfon, however, rapidly decreases; iii the 
direction of the Loui Biver, and beyond that nver, l^lanvar, 
Bikanir, and Jesulmcr have scarcely j-’ 
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is here and there fahly plentiful in i;hc iiorth-castcrD States ; the 
tree, though only fit for fuel in the j)lains, reaches a goodly 
size on the heights of Ahoo. 

In Serohi, and all over the south-^vestern part of MeyAvar, the 
woodlands stTctch for miles and miles, covering the cnclless hills 
with scrub jungle and the valleys with thickets. In many places 
teak and otiicr ■^'aluahlc timber trees would thrive very well if the 
forests were ’ not periodically ruined by the Bhils and other half- 
savage dwcUers in these tracts. Here, as elsewhere in the Indian 
backwoods, the practice of cutting down the woods and binning 
them on the ground in order to clear room for a field which is 
manured by the ashes, goes on most destructively. After two or 
three years’ crop the soil is exhausted, and then another felling 
takes place. Moreover, the woods arc set on fire annually to im- 
prove and open out the grass for pasture, or to facihtate deer- 
hnnting, and all these wasteful ways of subsistence arc being 
followed on a much larger scale as the forest tiibcs find it more 
and more difficult to live by robbery, and, being pent up within 
their own wilds, are compelled to draw their food from the soil. 
In the eastern states the woodlands arc considerable. South of 
the Bands and along parts of the Chambal there arc immense 
wolds, covered for the most part with small trees, and near the 
capitals of the States and aroimd the forts of the principal Cliicfs 
the woods have occasionally been carefully prcsciTcd for game or 
for defence, while deex) thickets may often be seen which are 
sacred to some deity. The southernmost States of Bdnswdra, 
Bungarpm* and Pertabgarh arc perhaps the most wooded in ^pro- 
portion to then area. 

In the State of Bhartpm* there are some valuable reserved 
woodlands, one of which occupies an area of some <L0 square 
miles, and is properly worked for fuel. 

Nowhere, however, have the woods been more closely shaved 
off the hill-sides than in the British district of Ajmer. Ainund 
Ajmer itself this is probably due to the fact that for generations 
the country has been cultivated and comparatively civilised ; but 
in the south-western portion of the district called Merwarra, there 
are tracts now very bare, which were described in 1819 as an 
impenetrable jungle. Here, again, the pacification of a predatory 
tribe and its conversion to living by industry, the growth of the 
neighbouring towns, and the general spread of agriculture under 
British rule, have naturally combined to give a strong impulse 
to the reckless clearance of the woods. Large wastes have now- 
been set apart in the hope of gradually repamng these losses by 
careful conservation. 
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PAllT II. — FOllEST TLOIIA." 

ppected from its geogTapliical position and 
limited raiirfall, the flora of Rajpiitana is not a rich one. The 
number ot indigenous species is but small, and few of these are 
attractive m appearance. The province is divided by the Arvali 
range of hills into two unequal parts— the part to the eastward 
of the range lying_ in the basin of the Chambal, and that to the 
westward in the basin of the Indus. This division is, to a ^reat 
extent, coincident with certain featmes in the jihysical configura- 
tion, meteorology and vegetation of the province ; and these tivo 
portions may therefore be conveniently ti-eated of separately. 
The vegetation of the dividing range itself, and of the oiitlviilg 
mountain mass of Aboo, so much more resembles that of ' tlie 
eastern than of the western tract, that it may be treated along 
with the former. 

Masfern HaJjmtmia . — Tlie country to the east of the Ai’vali 
is (with the exception of the Jaipm* State) more or loss liilly, and 
has a climate and a flora resembling those of Central India and 
the North-Western Provinces. Where not actually hilly, the 
surface is, to a considerable extent, undulating. Cultivation is, on 
the whole, scanty, and is chiefly confined to the lonnr and flatter 
lands, while the higher parts remahi to a large extent covered 
with their original vegetation, and on them may he found in 
abundance plants which, in the more completely cultivated pro- 
vinces of North-Western India, are confined to tlic comparatively 
small tracts of waste and unreclaimed land. 

As is the case in other parts of India with a similar vegeta- 
tion, the majority of the trees and shrubs come into flower during 
the hot season, while the herbaceous plants blossom chiefly 
during the rains. Many of the latter are, moreover, annuals 
which wither and die as the cold season ajiproaches. The cold 
season corresponds to the -winter of temperate countries, and 
dming the whole of it the aspect of the uucultivalodpavls of the 
country is brown and barren. The flowering of the shrubs and 
trees during the hot weather docs little towards increasing tlie 
beauty of the scenery. On the contraiy, it, if anything, nitcnsi- 
fles tiie feeling of barrenness and aridity. Witii tlio first tall 
of rain, myriads of seeds that had lain dormant, in the jiarched 
soil springiuto life, and in the course of an incredibly i>hort tunc 
the whole of the conntiy, even to the tops of the barest lulls, is 
clad in a carpet of delicate green, while the ])leasniit sound of 
running water can actually be heard ni the valhys. 1 In; 

■»Tho Editor is ind^^ tin., p.rt ouUroJy to Dr. O. Kinr. of tin. 

Bot.'tiiic Gnnlcn, CnlcnUn, 
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tree of tills part of llajpiikiua is the scBinl {Bomha.x malahari- 
CAim), which on the xVryalis and Ahoo attains a considerable size. 
The finely hnttrcssecl grey trunk, spreading arms and gaudy red 
flowers of this species make it a striking object in the landscape 
wherever it occurs. Kanking after the semul in size arc Prosopis 
spicigeva, Sto i'ciiJi a urofff, Scmcoarpus auacanlium, the two 
acacias {Lei>cophloeava\A C cticoh O^A nogp issn s lalifolia m\([pench(lc(, 
jDichrosiachgs chwrea^ Cordia ro/Iiii, C. vig.va, and PJigUanthus 
embjlca. Tliese yield both fuel and building timber in parts of 
the region where neither is over-abundant. EvgUinua suherosa, 
with its ungainly trunk and branches, but, handsome scarlet flowers, 
and the pretty geranium tree of the Anglo-Indian [JSauJnniaj^nr- 
pureg), arc not uncommon. Gmclnia arborea, a tree vflucli yields 
an excellent timber and wliicli occurs over almost the whole of 
India and Burma, is found sparingly in the Arvalis. The gum- 
yielding salai ti’ce {Po^elJui ihiirtfera'), so abundant in the ter- 
ritory to the eastward of the tract, is not, uncommon in j\rcywar 
and the Arvalis. The dak or pallas {Bnteg frondoset)^ wliich in 
various parts of Central India covers immense areas to the exclu- 
sion of pretty nearly every other tree, is far from abundant in 
any part of the region. Two terininalias {Tomeniosa and Arjn- 
01 a) i both valuable as timber trees, occur sparingly on the eastern 
frontier of the tract, but are rare clscAvhcre. Schrehem swiei- 
enwides, a little-lmomi and rather rare tree, has been found by 
Dr. Brandis in ]\Ieyivar. 

Ohmbing plants are not numerous, the most notable being two 
species of cocculus [Villosus and Leaeba), Oissampelos pare'wa^ 
CelaArus paniculaius, two vines. carnosa and Vitis lati- 
folia), and Mimosa rablcaidis. 

The shrubby vegetation, which in every part of the region is so 
much more prominent than the arboreal, consists largely of capers, 
jujubes, tamarisks, and grewias. Of the ca2oers by far the com- 
monest is Qappao'is apJiylla, a pricldy leafless shrub mth a hand- 
some plum-like fruit, which flomishes over all the driest parts of 
North- Western India, and extends to Arabia, Nubia, and Eg2)yt; 
Gappaods spmosa (which yields the eatable caper) is much less 
frequent; Cappaods horrida, a scrambling plant which often 
climbs on trees, is not uncommon ; while a fourth species, Cap~ 
paris sepiaoda (mdigenous in the south of India), is here and there 
cultivated as a hedge j)lant. The small jujube, {Zizypims oimi- 
mularia), is very abundant, and, covering as it often does, large 
tracts of country, has great value as a fodder plant : it is also 
much used for hedges. Zizyphus xylopoyo'a is a less abundant 
species which sometimes, in protected spots, attains to the dignity 
of a small tree and yields a useful wood, while its bark is used in 
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tanniug. 


1 water-coiu’se tamarisks of scvefal species 

aboimd. One of these {Tmuarix^jjallica) is a cosmoiDolitan plant 
wmcli IS found in suitable localities all over India and Ceylon in 
Oiiina, Japan, and Siberia; specimens of it liave been ffatlierccl in 
Yarkand, in Thibet, at 11,000 feet above the sea, and it is common 
m many parts of Northern Afi-ica and Southern Eiuope. Tama- 
rix dioica, an exclusively Indian species, is also abimdaiit. Of 
the gremas, Gi'eioia jjojmlifoUa, G-rewia pilosa, G-rewia villosa, 
and Greioia salvifoUa are the common species. Those all yield 
tough wood, which, however, is rarely large enougli to be of much 
use ; and the fruits of all four are more or less eatable. In 
addition to these, the most notable shrubs are Jlelicferes hora, the 
curious spirally curled seed-vessels of which have a fanciful value 
as a remedy in dysentery : Celastrus spinosns and CeMnis sene- 
galensis^ Jduolianania latifolia^ Cassia auriculaia, TFooclfordia 
Jl'orihunda (the scarlet floAvers of wliTcli are" used as a dye), Casea- 
rea iomentosa, D^pyros moniana, Kolarrliena. aniidysenierica 
(named from its repitted'Yalue as a cure for dysentery), Caloiropis 
prooera, Vitex negimdo (esteemed as a remedy for rheumatism), 
and Clerodendron yphlomoides. Two cactus-like fleshy BuphorUas 
{JEuphorhia royleana and Bupliorhia acrij/b/m) occiu’in the hills, 
but are much less abundant than in the tract to the Avest of the 
Arvalis. Bamboos are represented by a single species {Beydro- 
calamus strickis), wliich attains large dimensions only on Aboo 
andTIie higher parts of the Aiwalis. 

The herbaceous A^egetation consists of Leyimmosec of the 
genera Alysicarpus^Besmodimih Crotalaria, Cassia , &c., of Aurious 
widely distributed sjiecies of Composited and Ruhiacecc ; Borayin- 
being also rather numerous, and ScrojohulaidacecB less m. 
Dining the rains a few Convolvnlaceed appear, and grasses and 
sedges are abundant. 

Owing to its heavy rainfall, Aboo is, as regards vegetal ion, l)y 
far the richest- spot 'in Bajputana. On the higher parfs of the 
mountain, humid t3^ies aiipoar AA'bich are unknoAvn on the plains 
beloAV. Most notcwortlij' of these is an epiphytal orchid (a sjiccics 
oi Aerides) \\liie\i clings to the mango trees, and in the rains 
produces fine racemes of delicate pink lloAvcrs. The occmTcnec 
of a charming Avhite wild rose and of a stinging nciile (Cirar- 
diniO' heteropliylla) also at onco reminds tlic A'isdor lo .Aljoo that 
he has left the arid region belong and recalls lo his mind the 

semi- temperate Aa^getation of the Himalayas and jN'ilgins. ^ ag- 

nificent trees of MicheVia chmnpaca arc found, especialiy beside 

the tcraifles, and weeping aaTHoav.s adorn f he marp no! the lake 
near the station ; Imt the laiicr Iavo species have both doubtless 
been planted. A yellow jasmine (Jasmin am revoUdum) abmunls 
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on Goroo-^ikhur, the liigkcst peak of (lie mountain ; but ibis is 
also doubi fully indigonous. Craitcra 7r//»7?VAW,withitscreamy 
ycllom tlou'crs' and dclicatc-tintod siainons, is common on llie 
middle and lower slopes of Ibc bill ; Avliilc cavmidas is so 

abundant, that during part of tbc bot scjisofrits pretly wliilc 
flowers scent the air for miles round ilic station Aviili their deli- 
cious fragrance. The prevailing tree on tin* slojies of Aboo is the 
mango, "it is doubtfully indigenous, and was jirobably originally 
introduced by the mmievous pilgrims who have for ages frequent- 
ed the sacred shrines for which Ihe mouniain is famous. Now, 
however, it is thoroughly naturalised, and is the commonest of 
the larger trees. 'J?on(j(imh( glabra is found in several of the 
lower valleys of Aboo (Avherever it oeeui-s on the ])lains below it 
has usually been planted), and Sferralia cohraia is not uncom- 
mon. Shrubby and herbaceous Acanthaccai of several species 
abound. A^ery common also is J^rallofas plnlippinensis, the powder 
covering the capsules of which forms at. once a vahiable dyc-stufl’ 
and an ctTicicnt vermifuge. On the lower slopes of t.lie tnoun- 
tain, and in the dense belt of jungle which surrounds its base, 
are found most of the species Avhich arc characteristic of the 
plains. Alany of the latter (for example, Salradora jyersha) 
ascend to tiie very highest peaks of tlic mountain, and thus 
intermix with the 'more tcnipci’ate forms which arc confined to 
the latter. 

Of introduced Indian plants which arc found usually in 
gardens or near villages over the whole of the eastern tract, the 
most prominent arc the peepul {Fipiff- rellgiosa)^ the banyan 
{Ficus hengalensis), the gular {Ficus glonicraia), the nngecr 
{FiciTsvlFgcrto), the mulberry {3Iorus alba), t lie tamarind {Tama- 
ri ndns in d ie a"), the mango {IFangifera indica), the nim (llelia 
aza^rgcliia), the babul {Acacia jiiFhlcd), the her {Zyzyplius 
jiijuba), file siris {Ax^jgAebbeJc),i}\Qimmxn. {Fugeniajambolana), 
themelmdi {Laicsonia alba), the pomegranate {P granatim), 
and the peach {Amygdaluspersica). MimT^sops ipdica ami Flcngi, 
Ailmitlius ecccelsa,a-a(\.Flacourim ramontcM, are also occasionally 
met with. The hdbul is quite naturalised in spots where the 
winter cold is not too intense and where the sub-soil retains a 
little moistm’e: its timber and bark are both highly prized. 
Among fruit trees cultivated in gardens, two American species 
are very common ; these are the custard apple {Anona sqtiamosa), 
and the guava {Fsidium guava). Argemone mexicana, Far Join- 
sojiia aculeata, Opuntia dillenii, and Acacia farnesiana (also 
introductioiis from America), are frequently met with. JSferium 
odormn, a shrub closely allied to, if not identical with, the 
oleander of Southern Europe, is also' common in gardens. 
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Western Rajpidana.—'So the westward of the ij-raiis the 
counfay as much flatter and Si-ier, and as the Sonde and Punirt 
iiontiers are apj)roaclied, it passes into actual desert. It' is 
owever, by no mea^ destitute of bills, for nuuierous low ridc’-es 
o± a red sandstone rise here and there, and in other parts there 
ave undulating areas of hardened sand. , The rest of the country 
IS for the most part a plain of loose sand, which, eyen-whcro 
more or less saline, becomes increasingly so towards the‘ south- 



ed, many of the hilly ridges are utterly barren. The ‘little rain 
that falls on these bare rocks is at once carried off in rapid 
torrents which are often lost in the sand at a short distance from 
their bases. The few torrents which do succeed in carrying their 
water to any distance unite to form the Loni, the one river of 
this part of the country. But although 'water can be had by 
digging at certain parts of its bed at almost any season of the 
year, and stagnant pools may here and there be found at all times, 
it is only dm’ing the brief and scanty rainy season that anytliiug 
like a continued current can be seen in any jiarfc of the Loni. 
The rainfall, which over the whole area is scanty and imcertain, 
gradually diminishes as the Sinde and Punjab frontiers are 
approached. Erinpura, a station near the base of tlie iVrvalis, 
has a rainfall of about 12 inches in the year ; whereas Wcsleiai 
Marwar, Jesulmer, and Bikanir have probably less than a thii'd of 
that amount. 

It must not be supposed that the Arvali range forms a rigid 
boundary separating two distinct floras ; on the contrary, the 
majority of the plants affeady mentioned as characteristic of the 
astern tracts are found on the west of the range. iS'car Ihc iiase 
of the Arvahs the soil is good and supports a belt of wiiat would 
for Western Bajputana be a comparatively luxuriaiit vegetation, 
ivereitnot ruthlessly preyed on by the inhabitants for fuel and 
timber for themselves and fodder for their cattle and cjuncls. In 
passing westward from the Arvafls, such of the species ah c.ulj 
mentioned as are unable to withstand the increasing diyness ol. 
the climate and the saltness of the soil, arc ic])iescifled in 
gradually diminisliing nimibers by stunted, lialf-starrod spommens, 
oTia flio mn.imnt.v of them finallv disappear altogether. On the 


on tlie western frontier of the region . 
ve^mtation. These desert plants are ontliei-s o the Aiabmn nTuI 
North African flora, and ai-o common to all low-h^vrt Asiufte 
deserts, while some of them penetrate even to the compaialnel} 
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high arid tracts of Central Asia. Next to the floral poverty of 
this tract, the most jiotahlc fact, tliat strikes the observer is the 
tendency of plants, which in moistcr regions arc herbaceous, here 
to become tough and sbrubby, and of the whole vegetation to 
develop cpiderinal armature in the shape of hairs and thorns. 
The common weed (Solan ton jacquinii) which in the Gangctic 
plain is moderately covered with stiif bristles, here ])rcsents the 
aiipcarancc of a vegetable hedgx'hog. 'JMie spines of the bdbnl 
are about twice as long and as thick as they arc in itfalwa, while 
the small her bushes, everywhere formidable, arc here little more 
than mere bundles of sjnncs. 

The largest trees in j\rarwar arc those that 'have been planted 
in gardens and near tanks or wells. Uardly one of any indigen- 
ous species is ever found exceeding ten or twelve feet in height. 
The commonest of these latter arc JProsopis s'piaiffe?'ct, Salvadora 
pevsica, Cordia rofliii, jicacia Ipuaophloea, with jlcacia arahioa in 
the kind of spots already hidicatcd, and Sferenlia nrens on the 
less barren hills. Ann(/eissas pendnla and Dichrostacinjs cinerea 
occur but vSjiaringly and hardly ever exceed the dimensions of 
undcr-shrnbs. 'I'owards the Sinde desert, the only tree to be 
found wild is said to be Acacia ruj^esivis, a form almost totally 
absent from the eastern tract. 

By far the handsomest slu’ub indigenous to this part of 
Bajputana is Tecoma nndnlata, which has the double merit of 
bearing large orange-coloured bell-shaped blossoms, and of bear- 
ing them simultaneously with its handsome shining leaves. This 
plant is so indill'crent to climatic conditions that, although natur- 
ally found on some of the drier ridges of iRfarwar, it thrives excel- 
lently in gardens in the steamy climate of Calcutta — a peculiarity 
which it shares ivith DichrosiacJnjs cinerea and Acacia leacophloea. 
Next to Tecoma 'iindnlaia, the finest indigenous slu’ub is Acacia 
jacqiie^nonfi, the polished stems and thorns and sweet-scented 
yelloAv flo^rers of which make it an object of much beau! y and inter- 
est. In addition to these, the shrubby vcgel ation is composed of the 
following species aheady nienlionetl as occruTing more abundantly 
in the eastern tract : — Gapparis apliijlla and spinosa ; Helicieres 
isora ; Greioia popiilifolia, pilosa, villosa, saloifolia ; the two 
Zizyphi (oimmmilaria and xylosyra'). Cassia auriculata, Clero- 
dendron plilomoides, and Vitex negimdo. The tamarisks ah’eady 
mentioned are found abundantly in the salt-impregnated bed of 
the Loni, and two other species of the same family (Tamarix 
articiilata and Myricaria germa/nica) also begin to be found. 
Both these are common in Afghanistan and in Western Asia 
generally ; while the second of the two extends also to high 
altitudes both in the Himalayas and in some of the mountain 
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ranges ot Northern Em-ope. Balmiile, Uoxlur^m (a nrioklv 
scraggy shrub common m Southern India. Central Prorinierand 
other chy parts of India) is hei-e pretty Common. 

* o»8 a shrub winch yields a gim called nmhdoy: giwal 
and winch extends to the diy countries far to the westward of 
Inclia, oegins here to he as ahundantj as east of the Arralis it is 
rare. Ejohedra aUe, a bush common ih the ^rest of Asia and 
noith of Afiica^ is said to have heen found in Jesulmer, The 
pretty little camel- thorn {Alhagi memrorum) -vyhich, occiUTinn- ijj 
the eastern, tract and far beyond it in India,, is also distiibiited^ in 
Southern Europe and Western Asia, here forms a prominent featui’e 
in the vegetation of the sandy tracts. A.ssociated Trith it are a 
few other bushes, such as Galoh'oph proce 7 'a and Oi'iantliCi'a 
mminea (both of which yield an excellent fibre), and here and 
there J?eriploca apliylla. 

Of the herbaceous vegetation, the prominent species may be 
indicated as follows : JPegmitim hcmnala (a rutaceous plant, which 
is found in the Deccan and Punjab, and w.hich is distributed to tlic 
westward along the AlediteiTanean coasts as far as the Atlantic) 
occurs in plenty in many spots, as, for example, near Palli. JPoIy- 
gala ahtjssmica is not unfrequent in 2)]ac(3s. The most abimdant 
leguminous jolants are Croialaria harliia (much valued for fodder) 
and TepJirosia 2 ntr 2 Mrea. Composiim are represented by one or tAvo 
, Blumeas, Vernonia chierea, Microrhj^ichiai nudhanlis, and 
JBerthelotia lanceolata ; here and there Tricholcim radicam mid 
JEoJiinops echmats arc to he seen ; and near iirigated spots may be 
met with Machlis liemispherioa, Spliairantlius hirius, and Cyri- 
iliocline lyrata. Not uncommon in gardens as weeds of cultivation 
are 8aponaria haccaria, TriantJiema crysUdVma, Asjihodelus 
fistulosus, and Fumaria x^arvi^ora. Of acanthaccous plants, the 
most frequent arc Lc 2 mlagaiMs irhm^ms and Baideria iwcliflora, 
■with here and there two plants of wide chstribution in India, ^ — 
namely, Jnsiicia proGimdens and Feristrophe hioahjcuhtla. 
Boraghiooi are numerous in individuals belonging to the genera 
Fribdclnim and A7'7iehia ; Tidcliodesmiis indica mid Tourapfor!}(i 
stidulaia arc common near .Todhpiir, Several CIpo/?7PS', one or I wo 
Fai'seiuis, two or three species of AhutUo^i and Sida are also 
common. Trihidns ierresirh, Corchorns deprem's, rerhyut 
oificinalis, Li2Wa' owdijlora, Bevgia wslirosa, Cpp.wf o'chca, 
Coiivolvid'its arvensis, BvoJvuhis JP ilhnnia somntjpra, 
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ranthifs Ihichis, Aerua laiiaia, and JPapalia veluiina. Sucli 
Chenopods as Anabasis, Atrplcx and Salsola abound wliere, as 
towards the niontli of tlie Loni, the sand is highly saline. 
Parasitic on the roots of Calotropis is a pretty species of 
Orohanche. The tanks arc not destitute of vegetation, for in 
their ^Yater may he found, though sparingly, Vallisneria spiralis, 
TJtricularia siellaris, Idoiamagdon peciinains and Natans, while 
hy their margins several species of sedges, and ]iotahly Ilyme- 
noGliceie grossa, arc often ahundant. Several species of Andro- 
pogon, Anihisteria, Cenclirus, and other wiry grasses are distri- 
buted over the whole area; and towards tlic Sinde frontier one of 
these, known locally as mart, constitutes a large proportion of 
the scanty vegetation. Besides this grass, the vegetation on that 
frontier consists almost exclusively of the small acacia tree 
already mentioned {Acacia rnpestris), of a plant of the rhubarb 
family with curious hairy seed-vessels Icuown locally as xohog and 
botanically as Qalligonian x^ohjgonoides, the Avoolly-looldng plant 
Aerua lanata (locally called bhin). Anabasis niultijlora, and a 
troublesome bur grass, Cenclirus bijlorus. 

in the sandier parts of this western tract the staff of life is 
derived from a rain crop of millet, wliich is sown as soon as a 
shower in July or August makes it worth vdiile to give a hurried 
ploughing to the iDatches of soil wliich the inhabitants are 
pleased to call fields. Wheat is a garden crop confined to the 
small patches wliich it is jiossible to irrigate from wells. In the 
sands of Bilvanir, water-melons occim spontaneously in such 
numbers as to form for some months in the year no small part of 
the food of the scanty population. The seeds of these and of 
other cucurbitaceous plants cultivated in gardens are ground, 
diu’ing times of scarcity, into a kind of flour. 

Prom the jireccding sketch it may readily be inferred that 
the country is barren and infOrtile, and it is dilficidt for one who 
has not visited it to realise that in spite of its many natural 
drawbacks, it afljords sustenance to a human population of excep- 
tionally fine physique, and is the breeding ground of some of the 
finest races of cattle and horses and of the best camels in India. 
The bullocks' of Nagore are celebrated for their size and paces; 
the endurance of the horses of Mallani is proverbial ; while the 
swiftest riding-camels in India are born and bred in Bikanir. It 
is perfectly wonderful to see the apparently bare barren plains 
from which these animals contrive to pick up them daily food. 

Nothing has hitherto been said of the cryptogamic vegetation 
of Bajputana. As might be expected, the richest spot in tliis 
respect is Aboo ; but even there only about a dozen species, of 
ferns occur, and of tins. small number only Adiantum caudatum. 
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AcUanium luniilatmii, Cheilmiihes farinosa, Nephrodium moUe 
. -Aeplirodmm cicutarhmi, and Actimopteris naUata can be said to 
be abundant Adimitwn capilhts-Veneris is found ina few spots, 
and BofnjGlimm mrginicmmn is reiy rare. Of mosses there arc a 
tew wiiicli, during the rains, form pretty tufts and festoons on the 
branches of the trees on the south-ivestern slopes of the moun- 
tain, but at other times they are shriyelled and brown. There 
are a g’ood many lichens on the trees and a few on the rocks.. 
Algae are not numerous. During the mins a good- many fa}ir/l 
spring up on decaying wood, and an edible Agariens is found on 
grassy banks ; leaf faiigi are few in number. 

In the eastern tract, the only ferns ever seen are Adianlmn 
Imiulatmn and emidatmii, Nephrodium molle, and Actlniopterh 
radiate . The latter is found only on. walls, where it is associated 
with Fimaria hygrometrica, the only moss at aU common in the 
region. These species occiu* very sparingly indeed in the western 
tract, and only in shady crevices of rocks or on old moist walls. 
In wells, the maiden hair, Adkmtum caynlliis-Venerk, is occa- 
sionally met with on both sides of the Arvahs. 

As has aheady been remarked, the province of Eajpiitaua 
does not possess a flora peculiar to itself, but rather presenis a 
field on which the adjacent floras of dry India and of the dcserls 
of Western Asia and Northern Africa interosculale.^ In other 
words, there are, so far as the writer is aware, no species peculiar 
to this area, every plant in it being found also cither in the 
adjacent provinces of Central India, Guzerat, the ‘Punjab, Eortli- 
Western Provinces, or in the dry regions of the Deccan and 
Southern India ; while several of them occm* also in coimtrics far 
beyond the limits of the Indian Emjiire. 


SECTION T. 

PAUT I. — KIVEKS AVD WATEK STOEAGE. 

In the north-west division of Pajputana the only livcr of any 
consequence is the Loni, which rises in the Pokar i^allcy lo 
Aimer, and runs south-west for about 200 miles into the iumu oi 
Kutcli. It receives and cuts olV from the western ]d:iinR all the 
drainage brought hy the mmuitaiii toiTcnis down tbe western 
slo])os of the highest part of the Arvabs between -'bpner and 
Aboo ; it runs for tlm most. ])ari Ihrongh a snwly elumnel 
low banks; its waters are Iwackisb, ami the bed oecasKnudi} 
vields salt; bence its name, meaning tbe salt river. VI '/I 

iicavv rains toll, the Loni ovorilows ils liniika to n inx'niU.i ol 
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some five miles, leaving as it recedes a rich alluvium which gives 
excellent crops. 

North- west of the Loni, Bajpiitana is entfielj destitute of 
perennial streams. A small stream rises in the north of Jaipur, 
hut, after flowing northward for some distance, is lost in the sands 
of the Shekhawati country. And throughout all the north-east 
of Rajputana there are uo perennial rivers worth mention; nor 
does any water penetrate from this region eastward into the Jumna 
water system, until we tmn as far south as the Bangunga Biver 
which runs out through Bhartpur. The high watershecl of the 
midland country about Ajmer and Jaipur sends all its appreciable 
contributions of water southward into the Bands. 

In the south-eastern division of Bajputana the river system is 
important. The Ghambal is by far the largest river in Bajj^utana, 
flowing through the province for about one-third of its course, 
and forming its boundary for another third. It rises upwards 
of 2,000 feet above the sea near the summits of the Vindhyas, 
and runs in a northern direction over a basaltic bed in Malwa till 
it enters Bajputana at Ohaurasgarh on the south-east border of 
Meywar. At this point the old fort of Ohaurasgarh stands 
300 feet above the stream, and the stream level is 1,166 feet 
above the sea, the width of the bed being 1,000 yards. Here it 
breaks through a scarp of the Patar plateau, and runs between 
precipices in a straight line for three miles, the water falling over 
a succession of rapids. The country above slopes downward and 
closes up steadily upon the river’s channel, the bed getting 
narrower and narrower until the rocky banks at the water’s edge 
entirely disappear, leaving nothing but the scarps on either side, 
the water lying in a long deep pool filling up the whole valley. 
Prom ridge to ridge the valley here ,is only 350 yards in width. 
Por ten n^es from Cham’asgarh the river flows in this sort of 
canon, miiTl it emerges in the Gunjali VaUey and avoids an inter- 
posing scarp by flowing round the flank of it ; - whence, continu- 
ing in a northerly direction below this range, with a small strip of 
soil under the cliffs, it meets the Bamni Biver at Bhainsrorgarh. 
The water level here^ is 1,009 feet above the sea, giving a fall ,of 
167 feet in 30 miles from Ohaurasgarh, or nearly 6 feet per mile. 
A little more than three . miles before it reaches tliis place, the 
whole river falls down a succession of small cataracts into a cleft 
in the rocks, the total fall being about 80 feet ; in one place 
there is a clear drop of 20 to 30 feet. This place is well known 
locally by the name of “ Ohulis.” 

Prom Bhainsrorgarh it flows north-east till after about five 
miles it meets a thrrd and northernmost barrier of hill, which it 
cuts right through, and pushes on in a north-east course to Bota 
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city.- In its coLU’se tJuvugli Kota it collects the As^ater oC several 
large streams flowing northward from the skirts of the Vindhvas. 
and so much of the drainage of the Meywar j»lateau as is‘jioi 
mtercepted hy the Banas. Near the tovm of Kota the CJiamhal 
IS a iroad sluggish stream, rery hlue in colour, flowing heiwecn 
ma^ficent overhanging cliffs and rocks rising sheer out of the 
water, covered with trees and tliick brushwood famous as ti^'cr 
pieserves. Beyond. Kota the hills no longer press on and harass the 
rivei s maich, and its course to the nortli-east is comparatively 
unopposed, Kurther- northward it receives its two princiijal 
tributaries, the Pdrbati from the right and the Bands from the 
left, and flows under an irregular lofty wall of rock on its left 
bank along the whole length of the Karauli State, uiflil it 
emerges into the open country near Bholpur, and finally rlis- 
charges itself into the Jumna. The total length of the Chambal 
is about 660 miles- 


Kext in importance to the Chambal ranks tlie Bands, which 
rises in the south-west near Kanlanoli, in illeywar, about three 
miles from the old fortress of Kumalgarh, and flows southward 
until it meets the Gogunda plateau, when it suddenly turns east- 
ward, cutting tluough the outlying ridges of the Arvalis. Knrthor 
on it settles decidedly down into a north-easterly line, and flows 
right across Korthem Meywar, collecting all the drainage of the 
Meywar plateau, with the watershed from the south-eastern sloj)es 
and hill tracts of the Arvalis. Its chief affluents are, in jM oy wav, 
the Berach and the Kotesari from the Arvalis, and the Bhiind 
from the Jaipur country. In its northerly section the liver is 
for some distance foiled in its attcmxit to* effect, a junction with 
the Chambal hy the stejipes of the Pnidr plateau, and it has to 
make a curious ddtour along this lugh ground, searchingvamly for 
a passage, until it has quite rounded tlie obstacle. Tliere is some 
fine scenery where it strikes through the small piotnresqin' 
group of hills at Bdjmahal, and hero the waters of the Bauds arc 
remarkably clear and pure; hut thougli the bed oi its upper 
course is hard and rocky, it abounds in dangerous quicksands 
lower down. It joins the Chambal a little beyond tin' nortli- 
east extremity of the Bdndi State, after a course ot about flOO 


Among the south-wcsteni hills of IMeywnr, tliell esi ern Banas 
and the Saharmati take their rise, hut reach nosiye or im)v>vtnnee 
until after passing tlic Baj])utana frontier toward the sonth- 
west. The IMalii, a considerable river in Giwerat. runs for 
dislaucc rmong the territories of Bertahgarli and Baii^snani,^ hm 
it neither begins nor ends within Bajjmtana. ^ One of its pnnew 
pal tributaries in this part of it is tlic Som, hich flows Ui>t ca-*. 
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and then soiitliward tlu’ougli Meywar. These rivers carry off the 
drainage of the sonth-west corner of Rajpntana into the Gulfs, of 
Kutch and Oamhay. 


PART II. — LAKES. 

There are no natural fresh-water lakes in Hajputana, the only 
considerahle basin being the well-known salt lake at Sambhar. 

About 40 miles north-west of Ajmer occurs a dejoression 
within the lines of the hills which mark the general north-west- 
ward run of the Arvah range as it begins to lose continuity and 
to subside. The land all round slopes towards the hollow of this 
depression, wliich thus forms a great basis udth no outlet, con- 
taining a shallow sheet of water which spreads or contracts 
according to the season. This is the Samhhar Lake, so called 
from the town on its banks ; it lies in latitude 26° 58', and 
longitude 75° 5'; its eastern shore is distant 36 miles from Jey- 
pur ; its western shore 130 miles from Jodhpur. In the height 
of the rains the water extends to a length of 18 or 20 miles, with 
breadth varying from 10 to 3 miles; in very hot and dry 
summers the wet bed is little more than a mile in length and less 
than half a mile across. The lake’s longest stretch is nearly east 
and west, and the deeper portion, which never dries up, and 
which is locally called “ the treasury,” is situated near the centre 
of the lake, almost opposite a bold rocky promontary (Mata-ki-devi) 
which juts out from the southern shore. In the dry season the 
view of the lake is very striking. Standing on the low sandy 
ridges which confine the basin on the south, one may see what 
looks to be a great sheet of snow, with pools of water here and 
there, and a network of narrow paths marking the near side of 
it. What appears to be frozen snow is a white crisp efflorescence 
of salt, while beyond the white flats toward the middle of the 
lake the salt crust is gathered .from beds out of which the water 
is evaporated. The salt is both held in solution in the water 
of- the lake, and also pervades in minute crystals the whole 
substance of black mud that forms so large a part of the lake’s 
bed. 

This most valuable possession has often been fiercely contested. 
The lake was worked by the Imperial administration of Akbar 
and his successors up to Ahmed Shah, when it fell back into the 
hands of the Lajput Oliiefs of Jaipur and Jodhpur. The eastern 
shore, and part of the southern shore, is now the joint possession 
of Jodhpm’ and Jaipiu’; the rest belongs to Jaipm\ 

The finest artificial lakes are within the territory of the Oodipur 
State, among the low hills of the Meywar jplateau. The lakes near 
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Deljar and KanJa-aoli ai’e the largest of aU; the former is a nohle 
sheet of watertymg about 20 mfles south-east of Oodinur torra It 
IS formed by a dam across a perennial stream ivhereitnins tlironsh 
a gap m the h^s, n;hioh was built A. D. 1681 by the Eana fai 
rioiii "vvlioiii it is named eT^i SoMiand . Tlie leng'Hi of tliis 
lake is about 8 to 10 miles east and west, and aTertT^es about a 
mile in breadtb, and cannot be under 25 or 80 miles in circumfer- 
ence. The eleTation of tlie lake is about 960 feet above tlie sea. 
On tbe- south the Mils rise 1,000 feet above tbe level of tlie 
'svater, while the noriliern shore is studded with pretty little ham- 
lets, mostly peopled bv fishermen. Small forest-covered islands 
crop up in tbe midst of this vast sheet of water, adding greatly to 
tlie beauty of, perhaps, one of the largest artificial lakes in‘t]ic 
world. The dyke is entirely made of massive stones fonm’ng 
steps to the water’s edge. The Kanki-aoli Lake is distant about 52 
miles north of Oodipm’ upon an outlying southern skiri of the 
Arvalis, and the catehment is foniied by along sweeping embank- 
ment resting one wing upon some bills and thrown in crescent 
shape across tbe slope of tbe countiy for nearly 3 miles ; the 
area under water after a good ramy season is about 12 miles round. 
One part of tbe embankment between the hills is faced -with 
wMte marble sinmounted with handsome pavilions of the same 
stone, and upon another stands a veiy famous shrine belonging 
to the worship of ICrislma, with extensive buOdings, and the 
town of Kankraoli beneath it. The embankment was constructed 
in A. L. 1661 by the Eana Kaj Singh to employ Ms starring 
subjects during a famine, and the Lana’s fortified palace on 
a liill just over the lake is very picturesque. 

There is also a fine lake a few miles from Oodipur called t he 
Oodisdgar, containing a sheet of water very deep in parts, and 
about 12 miles round at its best ; the water is held up by a lofly 
dam of massive stone blocks tliro^vii across a lynrow out hi 
between two bills; the circumference must be lx*om 10 to 12 
mile 5 . At Oodipur itself there is a very beautiful and extensive 
piece of water called the Pccbola Lake, formed by sJone dykes 
raised on eitlier side of a low rocky ridge, so that the uaier iinis 
right along one side of the toum, which has been built upon or 
bcMnd tbe dam. On tlie highest point of the untuml yonfamnig- 
ridge stands the Bann’s palace, one of the most stnkmg ediiiees 
in the countiT. The view acro.es the expanse of water to the 
dark backgrovind of woody hills, which close in round 1 ho wn-U'rn. 
sides and' supply the watci-s which fill the lakes bw’ 

as anvthing in India. , . ..i 

Other sninller lakes or tanks are to be found m the Txeyuar 
countrv. There is a fine ba‘*in auumg th<- lulls wbudi siirroum. 
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Ajmer, lying close oyer agcaiiist the city, having a, stone cnihank- 
nient supporting the marble palaces of the Moghal Emperors. 
But, oving to the uncertain rainfall of Central Bnjpntana, the 
breadth under water varies considerably from year to year. 
In the eastern States, about Buiidi and Kota, there are some 
broad and shallou^ sheets of water pent up among low hills, ■v\diich 
do not, except in very bad seasons, wholly dry up mthin the 
year. AU these artificial lakes have been built with the object 
of storing water, without looking to its subsequent distribution. 
The area which they can irrigate for cultivation is therefore very 
insignificant, and lies mainly udtliin the lake’s bed, which yields 
excellent crops as the Avater subsides, if it subsides in time. In 
the British district of Ajmer some large reservoirs have recently 
been constructed for the purpose of irrigation, but theii' success is 
altogether dependent upon the precarious local rainfall. , 


SECTION VI.— HISTORY. 

Jtajpulana . — The faint outlines Avhich can be traced of the con- 
dition of the country now called Bajjnitana, for one or two cen- 
tuiies before the Mahomedans iuA’adcd Upper India, indicate that 
it was subject, for the most part, to two or tlnee veiy j)owerful 
tribal dynasties. Of these, the dynasty of the Ilathor family, 
which ruled at Kanoj, appears to have had the widest dominion ; 
for the early Arabian geogTaphers make the frontier of Kanoj 
conterminous Avith Sinde, and Almarudi styles the Kanoj 
monarch one of the kiugs of Sinde. However this may be, it 
seems certain that the Kanoj tenitory extended far westAvard 
beyond the Jumna into Bajputana ; Avhile much of the south- 
western part Avas included Avitliin the hinits of another great 
kingdom which had its capital in Guzerat.* Other tribal dynasties 
succeeded ; and in the elcA^enth century, about the period of , the 
first Mahomedan inroad into the interior of Northern India, the 
leading tribes were the Solankhies of Anhulwarra in Guzerat, the 
Chohans at Ajmer, and the Batliors at Kanoj. The Gelilot clan 
had established itself in the Meywar country, wliich is still held 
by the Sesodias, a sept of the Glehlots. The E/ahtors and Sodas 
held the north-western deserts where they are still dwelling ; and 
the Kacliwaha clan had occupied the eastern tracts about J^aipur, 
now their Chief’s capital. , 


* It would appeur froin some inscriptions whicli Professor Biililer has recently obtained from 
Kan, near the Gulf of Cambay, that somewhere about the ninth century, A. I)., the Eathors held 
some .'districts as far south-west as the northern bauh of the Taptec. 
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— xAUiu ctxi^y serious inroads oi the 
^■abs nrlio reigned m Sinde, but from tie nortb-irest tbeir tcrri- 
toiy Fas more exposed. Thus the first Musabnan invasions found 
liajinit dynasties seated in aU the chief cities of the north, and 
mmg territories throiighout the rich Gangetic pliins — at 
ha^re, pelhi, Kano j , and Aj odhya. Mahomed of Glia zni marched 
to Kano] m 1017 A. JD., and reached Mnttin; a feiv years later he 
subdued JAhore, and in 1024 he made liis celebrated expedition to 
Somnathin Guzerat, marcliing from Muttra across the Eajput 
countries to Ajmer. The Solankliies of AnhulTraria were over- 
come ; but the Kajputs barred Mahomed^'s retiun by Ajmer, and 
he was forced to find liis way back through the Sinde dkerts. 

In 11?0, a furious uar broke out between the Solanlcliics of 
Anhulwarra and the Chohans of Ajmer, in wliich the former 
were defeated ; and about the same time began the famous feud 
between the^ Chohans and the Kathors of Knnoj, the cause of 
which is ascribed by Tod in Ms romantic style to the abduction 
of a princess. These dissensions weakened the dynasties ; never- 
theless, when Shah«lb-ud-din began his invasions, the Chohans 
fought hard before they were driven out of Delhi and .^\.jnier in 
1193 A. D. Next year Kanoj was taken, and the Katlior ])i'inccs, 
utterly broken in the Gangetic Doab, emigi-atcd to the country 
which they have since ruled in North-Tfestern Enjpulana. But 
Ajmer was still sharply disputed, though Kutb-ud-din, Shaliah- 
ncl-diu’s Govemor in India, managed at last to drive hack 
the tribes imited to contest his occupation of the middle countries, 
and to force his way tluough tliem again into Giizerat, Ajmer 
and AnhnlwaiTa, the former Rajput capitals, were ganisoiiccf by 
Ms troops ; and the Slusaimans appear gradually to have over- 
awed, if they did not entirely reduce, the oj^cn country 
hetween and about these two places, having garrisoned the ■ 
fortresses and secured the natural outlets of Rajputana toward 
Guzerat on the south-west, and the Jumna on the north-east. 


The effect was probably to press hack the clans nioro into the 
OLithing’ distiicts, where a more difiicult and less iuvititig country 
atforded a second line of defence aejainst the foreiirma'—a 
line wliich they have hold successfully up to the present any. 
The existiiu^ capitals of the modern States indicate* t he po'^itions 
to which the earlier Chiefs retreated. One clan (the Bhtitfis) had 



pushed inward from north-east and soulh-wc-(, <'oneen 
iho Mcvwar plateau behind the scarps of the Anr 
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the JMons were protected by the hills and ravines that lie along 
the Chamhal. IVom these and other migrations and settlements 
grew np gradually, with varying features and constantly shifting 
territory, the States now governed by Uajput Chiefs ; the non- 
Bajput States being of a very different and much more recent 
formation. The larger States represent the acquisitions of the' 
more powerful and predominant clans ; the smaller States are 
either the separate conquests of a sept that parted company from 
the main clan, or the appanage of some Chief who set up inde-' 
pendently. ^ They have all, in fact, a very similar origin. When 
the dominant f amili es of a clan lost then’ dominion in the fertile 
regions of the north-west, one part of the clan seems to have 
remained in the conquered country ; while another part, j)robahly 
the defeated Chief’s kinsmen and followers, went off westward and 
carved out another, though much poorer, dominion. They were 
gradually hemmed up into parts of the country productive enough 
to yield food or rents, and defensible against the great, armies of 
the foreigner. Having then made a settlement and built a city of 
refuge, each clan started on an interminable coiu’se of feuds and 
forays, striving to enlarge its borders at the cost of its neighbour. 
When the land grew too strait for the support of the Cliief’s 
family, or of the increased clan, a band would assemble under 
some new leader and go forth to plant itself eleswhere. In this 
way the whole of Bajputana appears to have been parted off 
among the clans which we find there now, and the territories that 
have been gradually rounded off and consolidated by incessant 
friction are now called States, under the rule of the Chief of the 
clan dominant. ' Of com’se the original type of tribal dominion has 
been -modified; towns have grownup round the ancient forts, 
and the Chiefs have, in some instances, modernised their status 
towards the likeness of a territorial king. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, these States are still essentially the possessions of clans, 
and, as such, can be defined and distinguished territorially ; nor 
is the pohtical nature or teniu’e of these States properly intelli- 
gible without bearing their origin in mind. 

Setting aside, then, for the present, the two Jat States and the 
Mahomedan pruicipality of Tonk, we may describe Bajputana 
as the region within which the pme-blooded Bajput clans have 
mauitained their indej)endence under them own chieBains, and have 
kept together their primitive societies ever since their principal 
dynasties in Northern India were cast down and swept away by 
the Musalman irruptions. 

This, then, bemg the origin and present constitution of the 
Bajput States, we have now to give a very condensed sketch 
of their political history. We have seen how the principal clans, 
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n-ep 'Bq)os9g 9qq jo jaiqQ aqq ‘.mdipoo Jo 'eSn'Bg 'Bn'B'g; snoTm3j 
9qq JO .iiiopA pni? sqnapq 9qq ijnqnao stqq jo pA.Toqni qjoqs ano 
jo^ -T-BATAao: qiidC'G'q; "b .ioj aiq-BAiiOAi^j sbai araiq aqq ‘jaqqo qoBa 
qqiAi j-BAi qB a.iaAi qBJ0zn-0 puu bav|bJ/\[ sb puB f noTqaqa.i jo apiq qStq 
■[BnsTi aqq ni dn SnpiBa.iq sbav Tq|9(j q'B panSia.i qBqq XqsBnXp xiBqS 
-jy qsB]; aqq ‘paaq)nT ‘ijnqtrao qqnaaqxis aqq jo SqraniSaq aqq qy 

-suBp aqq jo norairaop 

qiiaTOUB aqq qqBjAaAO aABq snoTqBd.Tiisn BqqB.iBj'o; aqq ‘.ioqBA\£) 
qnoqB iCippadsa puB ‘sq.TBd pjaAas in qSnoqq p.iqnaQ. 

in snoTSsassod .iiaqq j^o sq.iBict ssaj .10 a.ioni qps qoiq.A liqniioo 
qqiopjip aqq ^q painJOj SAaLUBq p.mqBn asoqq niqqiAV panqnoo sba\, 
SHBp qirapnadapni aqq jo :/C.ioqT.i.iaq qnanBia.iad aqq imqnaa qqnaaqjq 
aqq jo pna aqq nio.T^j -AOBniajdns spj a.opa^AvonqoB oq saonpid 
iipnrg; SnLmoqqSran aqq jp q)ao.TOj pnB ‘noTqBjapajitoo nBqSjy 
aqq aqi.i ano ,iapnn iob^b paqiim rpoq; japnBqyg n'uqpig irann 
‘qsBa aqq p.iBAwq pniio.iS anios iciB§a.i oq sqiidCB'g; aqq payqBna 
sSiqqq jo ajBqs siqx *saqLTqnBq.ojy qnajajjrp jo s-iapBay aqq. japnii 
‘saiqqBdTOTn.id qnapnadapni-nnas jo .laquinn b oqnr dn naqo.iq 
X]];BOTqoB.id pBq ‘^qsBn^Cp qBjiySox aqq paqsn.io pBq anBpianiBX .laqjB 
‘qon|AA ‘a.iidina; iqpo; aqq .loj noiqdn.isip jo poi.iad b sbaa Xinqnaa 
qqnaaqjg ai[q ‘puBq .laqqo aqq hq MoqnBqqni'a; picB i.iapnBqQ 
qqoq patdnooo annq amos .toj pnB ^spnBy nToqqnos .iiaqj Jo q.iBd 
qB 0 AS B BHBpidCB'g; n.iaqsBg; jo snnqoqQ aqq lao.ij qooq Sniq BAijBj-'f 
aqq aqqAi f Sniq qB.iaznQ aqq jCq pBqBpainqy jo qsaAi-qqjon 
Xiqnnoo niByd aqq xno.ij qjaqadxa a.iaAV i!aqjj -qBjaznp) oq .to 
BAiirBj/\r oq paxannB piiB inaqq oq qsoj iqBupB.iS a.iaAV qsaAV-qqnos 
qmB qqnos aqq ni sqndCBqj aqq oq .Singnoqaq sqoBiq aqTq.iaj qsom 
aqq jo amog MBAi.iBj\[ oqni ayDBin a.iaAA snoTs.inoxa .oni.iaqiiiiqd 
qBAaAas pnn ‘BAvqBj\[ jo s.Taqn.T aqq .(Cq s.iBaiC Ajq qnoqB .loj pqaq 
SBAi .laniCy p.iBAUOjaouaqx 'CC ‘V T^ST^T m.ioqs Xq q.ioj aqq 
iiaqBq aABq oq qmB ‘sqndCB'jj aqq jo syranq aqq ni naqq ‘.laniCy oq 
dn paqo.iBin aABq oq BqqsLiajq iCq pap.iooa.i si BiApjij; jo izyrqf) 
panioqBj\[ pnB ‘paqoBS sbaa Tpnng; i naqBq-a.i pnB iiaqBq naaq 
aABq oq smaas pnB ‘paqoBqqB sbaa ‘sBiposag aqq jo q.ioj qrq .ono.iqs 
B ‘.lamyBinn^; f pa-^aisaq aoiAiq .loqpjo • psidi'^aoo SBAi ooqy ’no qna^n 
XioqT.T.Taq .toj ajk^iBijs qnBqsnoo b .iBAii^aj/\[ jo SBiposag aqq. jdhb .^npj 
qB.Taznf) aqq naaAiqaq i snBp aqj pnB ntaqq naaAiqaq jC.inqnao 
qqnaaqjq aqq qnoqSno.iqq .tbm qnBSsaoni sB^n a.iaqq ptiB ‘naaq pBq 
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0i9i{ pn^B ‘ nt S];'BJ9n0S spq^ p9:^'B9j9p p'Bq oipvv ‘s'Biposgg 

q.sni'BS'B nosj9c[ ni q0a:'i3ni o:}. pgpng^^m 9i[ 99n9HM. ‘sa:9pTmiT)-pi39i[ 
siq j:9inCy 9p'Bni JTSu;pn9p iniq J0!^jy •s:fn9J9T[p'B S'b q,nq S9pT'B:^iiqLTq. 
S'B ‘m3p 'Bq;)0S9g q.n'B^sq) 9qq, ^pio q,d90X9 ‘i^q'BtT9n9S sq.Tid 

-C’B'gr 9 q^ SiiT^).sqn9 ht p9p99oons pn^ ‘s.T9iq.n0eij c^u'Bq.sip nodn pn-Bni 
-tctoo oq. sqii9Sinq.Tioo .ngqq. qc^m nigqq. q.n0S 'sgrow'B spq; in qn-Bi 
qSrq n9iqq9j:q .iraqq jo sj9iqQ 9 qq. 9A'bS 9q S9snoq {^udC'B'g; q.'BQjS 
ojiq. JO sJOjqSn'Bp oqj ojtm. oq qooq j'sqqy ‘OJidnio oqq. jo 9XT3d 
9qq niqqm qs9J oqq qqpii qqSnojq 9J9ii pit'B ‘Xiqnnoo Jioqq, oq 
jCoq 9qq. ‘joqn'Bqqniqj jo qjoj oqq. pojopnojjns "poq'Bqionoo 

JO poAV-BJOAO 9J0A\ 'Bqo;5j; qoms ipnng; jo snpqoqQ oqq oqqAV ‘oota 
-JOS x'BTJodini oqq pojoqno jD'Bq (joq.soon-B s^'Bfe'g; jiidrep oqq.) JoqiciY 
JT? ni3Xo 'BqpAiqoi 2 ]g[ oqq. jo joiqo oqq. ‘qsBO oqq nj •STq'BAjy oqq in 
oj'Bjj'BAi 'BqiJOTiS oq poonqDOJ ojoai Xoqq ‘qDoqqiniqns jfq'Bicuoj joAon 
n'Bqo oqq qSnoqq pni? i poidnooo s'B.,\i jiidipoQ 'SJopnojojD oqq jo ojous 
-st3in: pim oiqjos t? jo oquirg: qDitULo qmisn oqq qqiAi Hoq-eq pnu q^oSoisoq 
ni‘uSi3 ST3Ai ‘j'BAij£oj/\[ HI qojD'Bqio mposog oqq ‘joqiqQ •iq'Boiq'GinoqsXs 
'on'BqiidC'B'a; TF ^T^^^s oq qooqjoq)ini noqq jojoding; oqjQ ‘XqnSio 
-JOAos siq oSpoqAioiDpTj oq icnq jdoojoj piiB ‘soouqd qn'cqjodnn joqqo 
q-BJOAos pit's JomCy raiq inojj jtojOAOooj ‘jorqQ Joqq'B'g; oqq ‘oopq^piX 
poqo'Bqq'B oq nofssoooij siq Joqj^ iioq-Bipoinin]; •ilqqiq'B ^fj'Bqqnn pit's 
OAiq'BjqsTOTnipi? j'spi.oitis jo u'sin oito i!q popqoTAi ‘qnj sqi q-B oon-sii 
/ -pDctopoj’d n'Bnq'Bsnj\[ jo JOAiod oqq qjoqnosojdoj Jt]rpqy"^ojodmg[ 
'Oqjj 'ijoqsnj Jioqq ni ■bjo oAisioop u sqj'sia gcox tii imlBimi^ 
JO qq'Bop oqq snqq puB i suBqo oqq jo ‘oonopnodoqiin oqq oq jCqj'B 
-npBjS pitB ‘uoTSU'sdxo oqq oq pno hb qiid iCpjBSsooon miqqsBC'B'g; 
Snipmiojjiis o.ntlnio poq'spiqosnoo -iCpn.iq; y -o.nding; qBq.oOj\[ oqq 
JO snoiqBpmioj oqq qno i'Bq oq JoqoiA oi{q poqqBno qi osiiBooq qnq 
‘jopBoq oqqi? oito .noqq jo joAiod-.i-BAi oqq oqo.iq qi osn'Booq jCqno 
qon itioqq oq qBqBj sbav qj "Bqinj jo snniqd txotj oqq ni sitoiunnop 
jneion-B .noqq .oinniBSoj jo qniq joao sqndCug; oqq qoiqAV oonBqo qsBj 
oqq poi[Sxngniqxo i.npiiS .mdnoq-sg; jo iC.ioqoiA oqq q'sqq .iBoqo si qj 

MBCinq'B^x JO q.ioj oqq o.iojoq poppi oq ojoqAV 
^pnBqqjopn'sg; oqni jBAiiCoj<\[ q.ono.Tqq p.iB.Mqqnos qion.inq jiub ‘Xiq 
-nnoo Joqq'B'jj oqq oqni oouBApB .loxxq.iuj ponopnBqB qiiT[g .i8iIS 
‘jontCy .iBon iioiqdoooj iCpooyq -b qons iniij oavS qnq ‘oo.ioj qBo.io nr 
q'sqg .Toqg iCq popsAni sbav oopqBj.^r jyQx nj . -noiqqmoo oqB.iodsop 
syUifBictnjj .oniJOAOOSiq) no pnim siq poSnBqo qnq ‘nBq.ojx^ oqq jo 
qqSnojqs .onrAiOjS oqq qsniBSB jjo nmx XB^d oq .Snipnoqni ‘nniq^^sB iib 
nin.{ ps.iojjo oopq'Bj\[ ‘qinig -iQiIg o.iojoq SniXq sbai iniiC'Binnjx nog \\ 
•iC.ioqiJ.ioq pni? qqjBOAi ni posBOJoni Iqqixo.iS pBq ooq)XBj\[ pnB ‘opis 
siqq ino.ij snBjo oqq nodn JOAVod TqjOd oqq jo o.nisso.id oqq pox'Bjoj 
pBq ‘q'Bqg .loqg nBq.ojxr oqq qniB nni^'Bnmjg; jo.ioding; oqq nooAiqoq 
‘qq'Bop s^.ioq'sg; Joqjn noos nnSoq qon[Av opoSn.iqs oqx, ’sjoniO 
-C’B'jj oqq qq-B jo qsoSno.iqs oqq onioooq pBq Jndqpof jo OBg; ooqiqBpj; 
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zeb’s death — was occupied hr four lonir and strone: rcisns, and for 
a century and a half the Moghal was fairly India's master. Tlu-ii 
came the ruinous crash of an overgrown centralised empire, whose 
spoils were fought over by iVfghans, Sikhs, dnts, revolted vicf'roys, 
and rebellious military adventurers at large. Ilie two Sy uds irovcrn- 
ed the empire under the name of Peroksir; Jodhpur was invaded 
andihellaihor Chief was forced to give a daughter to the 3hn])eror. 
lie leagued with the Syuds untO they were murdered, Avhen 
in the tumult that- followed he seized* Ajmer (1720). Tn the 
quarrels for chieftainship which followed, one of the Kathor claim- 
ants called in the Marat has, who got possession of A.jmcr about 
1756 A, D., and thenceforward Hajputana became involved in tlie 
general disorganisation of India. Even the Uaj])iit chieftainships, 
the only ancient political groups left in India, were thre.atcncd 
with imminent obliteration. Their piimitivc constitution remh'red 
them fjuitc unfit to resist the professional armies of IMarathas 
and Pathans, and their tribal .system was gmng way, or at best 
transforming itself into a disjointed juilitary feudalism. .Aboni 
this period a successful leader of the Jat irii)c, whicli cultivates 
some of the best lands on the right ])ank of the dumna, took 
advantage of the dissolution of the imperial goveimnent to seize 
tcrrilories and to set up a dominion. lie was acute enough to 
foresee the defeat of the !Marathas in 1 761 , and to abandon them on 


the eve of the great battle of Paniput. lie built fortrcsse.s and an- 
nexed distTicts, partly from the empire and])artly from his Pajput 
neighbours ; and his acquisitions wore consolidat('d under liis 
succc.'isors until they developed into the pre.'^ent Phart])ur State. 

The Pajput States very nearly went down witli the sinkiug 
empire. One faction in Alcywar committed, about 176*^, the 
fatal folly of calling in Marathas to aid Hkmu ; another faction 
in Alarwar’did the same thing, and tlieneeforwnrd Pnj))utnnn was 
gradually overrun and dilapidated. I’he utter w<*akue‘.s of 
some of the Chiefs, and tlie general disorder folhjuing ths! dis- 


a]q)enrauce of a ]5aramount authority in India, disloe.ated tlie 
trilKil sovereignties and eneonraged the building of strongholds 
against jwedatory hands, the rallying of ])atties round pdly 
lisaders, and all the gemMtil sym]doms of civil eonfu^'ton. from 
lismemlu'rment among rival adventurers the Statc> w«’r.' 
in' tlie a]tpearan('e of the KngHsh on the political --t.agc of Xorfh. 
ern Imlia. in Isog all Rajjmtann, cs'cept the htriher 
of the nortbnvcst, had hcoit viiiiially bi-oughf under by the 
Alarnihas, who triinite, mnsnined amn-ved t *rr:- 


torv, and extorted .suh-idics. Sinitia and llolker wt-rc dohh.'-neo* 


Iv cxbatisting the comUry, lacerating it bt 
it sidftitirn'ally by relcnth'vs tax-gatherer-^; 


U!'. *".g 'S, or bl'-'ding 
while the lands Ir-.d 
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been desolated by thirty years’ incessant war. Under this treat- 
ment the whole group of ancient chieftainships was verging to- 
wards collapse, when Lord 'Wellesley struck in for the English in- 
terest. The-sdetories of Generals Wellesley and Lake permanently 
crijDxded Sindia’s power in Northern India, and forced him to loosen 
his hold on the Eajput States in the north-east, with whom the 
English made a treaty of alliance against the Marathas. In 
1801 Holkar tried conclusions with those who had beaten Sindia 
and the Bhonsla ; he marched up through the heart of Eajputana, 
attempted the fort of Ajmer, and threatened our ally, the Eaja 
of Jaixmr. Colonel Monson went against him, and was enticed to 
follow HoUvar’s sudden retreat southward beyond Kota, when the 
Marathas suddenly tinned on the English connnander and hunted 
him right back to Agra. Then Holkar ’^vas, in his turn, driven 
off by Lord Lake, who smote him blow on blow, but Lake liimself 
failed signally in the dash which he made against the fortress of 
Bhartpur, where HoUvar had taken refuge under protection of 
the Jat Chief, who broke his treaty with the English and openly 
succoined then enemy. The fort was afterwards suiTendered ; 
Holkar was pursued across the Sutlej, and in 1805 signed a 
treaty winch stripped him of some of his annexations in Eaj- 
putana. Upon Lord Wellesley’s departine from India our policy 
changed ; we drew back from what seemed to Lord Cornwalhs 
and Sir George Barlow a dangerous net- work of new ties and 
responsibilities, and we attemjrted to contract the s^rhere of 
British connections ; that is, we left all the Central India and 
Eajput Chiefs to take care of themselves. The aUiance with 
Jaix)ur being formally dissolved, that State was abandoned to 
Holkar, who pillaged it mercilessly, and the strong fortress of 
Gwalior, which, with its surrounding districts, had been wrested 
by Lord Wellesley from Shidia (who had taken it from the family 
- which now rules at Uholxour) , was again restored to the Maratha. 
The consequence was that the great j)redatory leaders in Central 
India j)lundered at their ease the jietty States we had abandoned 
to them, and became seriously arrogant and aggressive towards 
ourselves. This attitude on our j)art of masterly inactivity lasted 
ten years, and Eajjputana was being desolated dining the interval ; 
the roving bands increased and multqDlied all over the middle 
countries into Pindaree hordes, until in 1814 Ameer Khan was 
living at free quarters in the heart of the EajxDut States, with 
a comj)act army estimated at 30,000 horse and foot and a strong 
artillery. He had seized some of the finest districts in the east- 
ern States, and he governed with no better civil institutions than 
a marauding and mutinous force. The two j)i’hici]Dal Eajput 
chieftainsliips of Jodlijiur and Jaipur had brought themselves to 
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the verge oi cxliuctioii 1)y the fanioiis f(;u(l l)et\vo('n ilie t\\t> 
nilcrs for llic hand of the irriuceiJs Ivislicn Xomvr of Oodijair; 
n-hile Hie plundering :Marat}ris and Palhans encouraged and 
strenuouslv aided the Ivo Chiefs to ruin each other, imtii the 
dispute was compi-omiscd upon Hie basis of poisoning the »irl. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, rvcsidcnt at Delhi, reported in IbU 
that the minor Chiefs nrgcntlv pressed for British interposition, 
on the ground that tliey liad a right to tlie protection of the 
paramount power, ndiosoohrioiis business it was to maintain order, 
lie found it ditTicuit to olitaiii from them an adinissiou that the 
policT of total abstention liy a government oecujiying the para- 
mount place, was ever just, and he strenuously recommended 
a confederation of the Kajput State's under British prote’c- 
tion. Xo forward stcjis were, liowovcr, talceu until, in ISlh, 
Ameer Khan Avitli his Pat bans invested tlie ea]n*tal of dai- 
pur, when the Cliicf ajijdied for and obtained English inter- 
vention, and the siege was raised; hut the Jaijmr vState hesi- 
tated to conclude a jicrmanent alliance. In 1817 the .Marquis 
of Ilastings was at last enabled to carry into action his jdan 
for hrcalving up the Piiularcc camps, extinguishing the jirc'- 
datory system, and making political arrangements tiiat slundd 
etroctnally prevent its revival. Lawless banditti were to la; 
put doAvn; the gi'iieinl scramble for territory was to he ended 
by recognising lawful governments once for all and tixiutx tlu'ir 
jiosscssions, and by according to cacli recognised State British 
])rotection and territorial guarantee, upon conditions of acknow- 
ledging our right of arbitration and general siipunnacy in oxti'rnal 
disjmtes and jiolitical relations. I'pon tliis liasis overtures ftir 
negotiatiop Avere made to all the Bnj]uit States; and in 1817 flu* 
British armif’s took the field against the Pindarees. Anieru- Khan 
disbanded his troops and signed a treaty, uliicdi eontinned him in 
possession of certain districts held in gnint, and by wjiieli he gav<i 
up otlier lands forcibly seiz<‘d from tlie Pajputs. Jlis territor{c'>, 
thus mavki'd ofi' and made over, constitute the (‘xd^^ting Staf/- (»f 


T«>nk. or the Rajput States, tlie fii-st to coiudude a treaty 'vas 
Kota, in I)ec(‘mher 1817 ; and by the end of IHIS similrtr treat u's 
had h('en exeeutt'd by the otlu-r llajput States, A\itli (date.es 
settling the paynu'iit of Marntha (riituti's and ether fintneial 
eh;ire:es. 'J'lu’re AA'.as .a great r('..{or.(jion td plundeied iii-arieti 
and rectification of hnnndartes, Sindia gctve tip tht' distnet »>! 
Ajnter to iht' Pulti'-li, atid tlie jivesvitre tsf the uieiit ?v|e.n!tha 
poueiN upon Rnjputann A\ns jterniaiiently uithflrawsi.^ 

}’!om tilt' A'c,aj‘ 3818 the juditieal lu^-ti^'i'y ol Rajputaan hit 
iHaui (‘(finp.'iraliA ely nue\cnltul. 1 ii<* State oi Rhaitpur li”- 
uitliisi tin* circle of laditlctd admlidstiatton, htjf i- hseu S’-e «d 
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a different origin and nature from the Hajpnt States proper. It 
had not entered into the treaties of 1818. In 1825 a serious dis- 
pute over the succession to the chiefship caused great political 
excitement, not only within Bhartpim, hut among the smTound- 
ing States, some of which were secretly taking sides in the quarrel 
which threatened to spread into war. Accordingly, with the object 
of preserving the public peace, the British Government deter- 
mined to displace an usm'per and to maintain the rightful Chief; and 
Bhartpiu was stormed by the British troops on the 18th January 
1826. In 1835 the prolonged misgovernment of Jaipur culmi- 
nated in serious disturbances, which the British Government had 
to compose ; and in 1839 a force marched to Jodhpm’to put down 
and conciliate the disputes between the Chief and his nobles 
which disordered the country. 

The State of Kota had been saved from ruin and raised to 
prosperity by Z^lim Singh, who, though nominally minister, really 
ruled the country for more than forty years ; and the treaty of 1817 
had vested the administration of the State in Zalim Singh and his 
descendants. But this arrangement natm’ally led to quarrels 
between Zalim Singh’s hehs and the hens of the titular Chief, 
wherefore in 1838 a part of the Kota territory was marked off as 
Su separate State, under the name of Jhdlawar, for the descend- 
ants of Zahm Singh, who was a Bajput of the Jhdla clan. 

Ajmer-Meriomra . — ^The district of Ajmer-Merwarra must be 
noticed separately. It lies, as has been abeady mentioned, in the 
centre of the Bajput country,- smTOunded on all sides by the terri- 
tories of the Chiefs. The plateau on which stands the town of 
Ajmer is, perhaps, the highest elevation of the plains of Hindustan, 
and the fort of Taragarh, which overlooks the town, is 2,865 feet 
above sea-level, and more than 1,300 feet above the plateau. Brom 
its situation and from the natm-al strength of its fortress, Ajmer has 
always been a remarkable and important place. There are very 
early traditions of contests among the clans for its possession, and 
it belonged for some time to the Bajput princes of Delhi. 
Mahomed of Ghazni reached the city on Ms way to Somnath iii 
1024 A. D., and in 1193, Shahab-ud-dm took the fortress with 
great slaughter. The great importance, as a j[}oint d'appui in 
the midst of the country of the clans, of the fort and dis- 
trict of Ajmer, was very early recognised by the Musalmans. It 
commanded the main routes ; it was a centre of trade lying at the 
foot of an almost impregnable fort ; well watered for these arid 
tracts, in a situation at once strong, central, and most pic- 
turesque. The fort was lost and won several times in the Middle 
Ages ; the Bajputs recovered it in 1210, lost it again for 
nearly two centmies ; recovered it in the confusion that followed 
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Tamerlane’s iiiTasion ; again lost it to the kings of [Mahra ahend 
ldG9, and rc-took it only to yield it to "Akbar, vrhen the 
jMnsalinans held possession for about two cenhirics Jnorc. Akhar 
niade Ajmer the head-qiiartcrs of a Siibah,. which noininaUy 
included all the suiTOunding temtorics of the clans. ITis siu'ces- 
sors in the seventeenth ccntuiy resided there frequently, and it was 
at Ajmer that Jehangir received Sir Tliomas Roe, the' ambassador 
sent by James I in icio. Aurungzcb defeated Rdra close to the 
town ; and his wai^s with the Rajputs kept his head-qiiartoi's con- 
stantly at the place. In the confusion of the eighteenth century, 
the Hathors of Marwar got hold of the district and foil ag:iin for 
a while, hut soon had to yield to Sindia, then in the full tide of 
his early fortunes. By Sindia the place was ceded, with the 
lands adjoining, to the British Government in 1818, and thus for 
six centuries or more, with a ferv intervals, Ajmer has been the 
symbol of political predominance in Rajputana, and has con- 
tained the gaiTison by w'hich the niastcm of Roiiherii India have 
enforced their jurisdiction over the imnily clans. 

The piwdncc of Ajmer-Merwarra, as it now' stands, consists 
geogra])hically of two distinct tracts which were, up to recently, 
separate districts. The Ajmer country is hounded on the nortli ])y 
ICishengarh and Marwar, on the south by jMcrwana and ^b'vwar, 
on the cast by Kishcngnrh and Jaipur, and on (he west hy 
jMarwar. It lies between north laiibulc 2(1 IT O'* and 2r/ 11' O', 


and east longitude 75° 27' 0" and 74° 17' 0", and contains, accordiiig 
to the revenue suiwcy of 1817, an area of 2058*28 square miiiw, 
TIic tract called IMerwarra is hounded on the north hy Mar- 
w'ar and Ajmer, on the south hy i^fey war, on tlic east hy ^\jmer 
and Mevwar, and on the west hv IMarwar. It lies between norlli 
latitude* 2G° 11' 0" and 25° 2T 30", and oast lon-itude 73° tT' 30' 


and 74'*^ 30' 0", and contains a population of GO, 231, W‘itl» au area, 
according to the revenue survey, of (502*23 square miles. 

The Sanskrit word ment (hill) enters into the coiu])o^iti<m ef 
the nnnie.H of both tracts; and the predominant feature of the 
ctuintry is tlie Arvali range, wliich, running in from the nortli- 
('ast, appears ahout the town of Ajmer in a ])aruliel sueees^iou 
of hills, tlic highest being that on which the fort st.ands. 'I’he 
Kagpahur hill, "three milc.s from Ajmer, is nearly ns lul:!!. Ahoui 
t^m niiles from Ajmer, south-wc'^tward, the hills subNide f.n- a 
sliort distance, Imriu'ar Benwar tiiey ngatu form up iutn a <*or.u- 
])aet double range hy which the open lands round that plane 
a r.‘ inclosed. Rourteeii miles south of Bra w. nr the two rtnu'w^ 
.Mppr<>n*’h, and near Totlgtirli they finally meet at n point whenee 
there i«.a ‘^ue/'e-.-sinn of hills and vnlley.s running sotitU-w <^'4 to the 
exlrcmity of Merwarru Merwarru is Hte hilly tract flue. turm-A 
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to llie south- west of the ojien district of Ajmer. It is a naiTOW 
strij) about sereiity miles long, inhabited mainly by primiti^'C or 
mixed tribes, 'wdio* xn-obably descend from outlaws and fugitives 
who have from time to tinic taken to the hills for refuge. They 
are all styled' jMers, but are divided into seveml clans.' 

TTlicn the mutiny of the Bengal army began in J\fay 1857, 
there was not a single European soldier in llajimtana. Nasii’abad 
and Niniach Avere garrisoned by Native troops of the British army, 
and four local regiments, or contingent forces raised and com- 
manded by British olhcers, but mainly paid fi’om the revenues 
of the States, were stationed at Eeolcc, Bci'nvar, Erinpura, and 
Kherwarra. The high tide of niutiny and insurrection swept 
Avith its greatest force along the eastern and northci’ii frontier of 
Bajputana, throughout the U])per Eoab between Agra and Delhi, 
and in parts of the Punjab. The Chiefs of Bajputana Avere called 
upon by the Agent to the Governor General (Brigadier-General 
George LaAvrcnce) to prescrA’’e peace AAithin their borders, and to 
collect' then* musters ; and requisitions Averc sent- to the States bor- 
dering on the North-West Provinces for armed aid and support to 
the British GoAm'iunent. In June the troops of Bhartpur, Jai- 
pur, Jodhxnir, and Uhvar AA'ere co-operating in the field AAith the 
endeavoiu’s of the British GoA^eriunent toinaintain order ui British 
districts, and to disperse the mutineers. Some 5,000 Jaipur troops 
marched into the Muttra and Gurgaun districts. A strong detacli- 
, ment from Jodhpur aided to garrison Ajmer, Avhile the State of 
El Avar sent a force to strengthen the Bhartx)ur corps, which Avere 
placed in charge of the country near Agra and ]\Iuttra, bordering 
on their own State. The Earauli andDholiAur Chiefs also exerted 
themselves to put doAvn local disorders and to keex) oj)en the com- 
munications. But these IcAues, lioweA'cr useful as auxiliaries, Avere 
not strong enough to take the olfcnsiA^e against the regular 
regiments of the mutineers. The trained soldiers in the State 
armies Avere mostly of the same class and caste with the British 
sex)oy, and sympathised AAdth his reAmlt ; the untrained feudal re- 
, tainers and clansmen of the Chiefs could not make head alone, 
and Avere often, as in the case of the Uhvar Bajputs, treacherously 
betrayed by the regulars. Moreover, the interior condition of 
several of the States was critical ; their territory, where it bordered 
upon the country which was the focus of the mutiny, was overrun 
with disbanded soldiers ; the fidelity of their own mercenary armies 
was very questionable, and their predatory and criminal tribes soon 
began to harass the country side. When, therefore, the revolt 
against the British Government reached its height in the Dodb, 
the frontier chiefs in Bajputana could, for the time, do little more 
than hold their own, and jprotcct their States against the . disorder 
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and infrctioiis demoralisation produced by tlie constant pns‘;a 5 rc of 
mutinied regiments from the inienor towards Agm and Belhi. 
Jn June 1857 tlic nvtillei'y and infantry liad mutinied at Ninir- 
abiid, and at Nimaeli tiic whole brigade (with yeiy slight exception) 
lind broken out and marched against Agin. TliclCota contingent, 
liad been called in from JJeolec to Agra, wliere it joijted the 
Nimach mutincem in July. The Jodhpur legion at Erinpura ;uui 
Aboo broke away in August. The !Mcrwarra battalion and the 
i\Ieywar Bhil Corps, j-ecruited for the most pail from the indige- 
nous tribes of ]Mors and Bluls respectively, were the only native 
troops in all Kajpntana who stood hy their British oHicei's. In 
the very important centre of Ajmer, the head-quart ere of British 
administration and influence in Bajpntana, Genciul Jjawrence 
maintained authority hy the aid of a detachment of Enro])eau 
troops from Doesa, of the Merwarra battalion, and of the Jodh- 
pur allied forces. But throngliout the country at large, fmm the 
confines of Agm to the confines of Sindh and Guzerat, the Statics 
were left to their own resources, and their conduct and attitude were 
generally very good. In the Jaipur territory tranqnilUly was 
preserved. The Bikanir Chief continued to render valuable as- 
sistance to British otfieers in the iieiglihouring di.striel of the 
Punjab. The central States kept orderly rule, and tludr administra- 
tion was not disorganised. In the western part of .lodh])nr some 
trouble was caused hr the rchdlion or coutumaev of I'hfikurs, 
especially hy the rebellion of the 'j'luiknr of Ahwa, who liad taken 
a l)ody of the nuitinied .Iodh]n\r legion into his service ; hut (he 
ruling chief continued most loyal. Towards tlie south tlu* exten- 
sive teri’ilorv of ’.Mevwar was eonsiderahlv disturbed hv the een- 

« ft » » 

fusion wliieh followed the Tuntinies at A'nnneh, hy the eontljuial 
imnirsions of ve1)el ])arties, and hy some political mismanageinent ; 
while the attitude of some of the most powerful feudatorie's-, and the 
stir among the wild tribes and .semi-independeip Bhil ehiefr, caused 
hy tluj gtnunnl agitatioi\, weakened and Imnqiered the I\r<’ywnr 
Chiefs power to act. On the wliole, liowever, Ihis large tniet of 
country nanained comiiaratively (piiet ; nor was there any scadons 
disorder among the outlying States of Dungarpur, JGnsw.am, aTul 
Pfaanhgarh; indfs'd the Chief of t!i»' St.nie Inst nieufiotusl distin- 
guislii'fl himself by a vigorous sfndce against the rohels. 'fhe 
Jlnnloti Chiefs of Kota, Bundi, and Jhalnw.ar kept ihtdr 8tato.. in 
han.d and sent fores'?; v/hich tofdc charge fj ^i^mach from thily to 
Sopicmber, tlie period when the odtjs ran hea\ii‘‘d ag:u'nsi the 
British in Xorth Ind.iri, 

Aft'T the fall of iJelhj this piadod of sus|>ensf‘ I’uded. .and 1 he 
8tat»--, co'tdd a.irftrd to look to t ho (pte^uion of theirounev. 

j.ii'nr*' in tho iven! of general an.archy, and more to the duty nf 
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assisting’ the British detachments. Moreover, the British wel‘^ 
now in a j)osition to assist the States in pacifying the conntryi 
The strong and leading State of Jaipur at once joined heartily in 
the exertions of the British Government to pacify the country; 
In Jodhpur the Ghief had his hands full of work with his own 
unruly feudatories,' and the British assisted him in reducing 
them. In Elota, unfortunately, the Political Agent had returned 
to his post too early for his safety. The Elota troops were pro- 
foundly disaffected ; they were beyond the control of the Cliief j 
they murdered Major Burton in the Hesidency, and broke into 
open revolt. The adjoining Chiefs of Bundi and Jhalawar gave 
-no aid, partly through clannish and political jealousies of Kota ; 
but the Maharaja of Karauli, who greatly distinguished himself 
by his active adherence to the British side throughout 1857, sent 
troops to tile aid of his relative the Kota Chief when he was 
besieged in his own fort by his mutineers, who held the town 
until it was taken by assault of a British force in March 1858— 
an event that marks the extinction of armed rebellion in Baj- 
putana. In Meywar matters remained in a critical state until 
the autumn of 1859, when the threatening symptoms of imminent 
outbreak among the Bliil tribes, and insurrection among some of 
the leading feudatories, gradually subsided. 

Thus, mthin forty years of the settlement of 1817-18, the Kaj- 
putana States encountered another political storm, which was 
short, but very dangerous while it lasted. It brought out both 
their weakness and theu strength ; it showed that their military 
organisation would be not more effective against the trained mer-. 
cenary bands of Eastern and Northern India than it had been 
against the Marathas fifty years earlier, while, on the other hand, it 
proved the solidity of their interior political constitution. All seri- 
ous disorders in these States were caused by mutinous mercenaries 
either in the service of the British Government, or of the Chiefs. 
There was no question of internal treason, or of plots for the subver- 
sion of rules or dynasties ; and although in Meywar and Marwar 
the more turbulent of the great landholders sought the opportu- 
nity of strengthening themselves against the central rule, yet on 
the whole the. clans and the people held loyally to their heredi- 
tary Chiefs. ■ The country at large probably- suffered little. There 
was . no great commerce or trade interest to be ruined by the sus- 
pension of aU industries. N one of the large towns were plundered, 
except Kota, and most of them were very well protected ; while to 
the clans and the country-folk generally a rough time, chronic 
insecurity, and the necessity of self-defence, were nothing unusual, 
and even the sharper disorders could not have been felt as they 
were in more highly organised societies. 
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FECTION Vn. 

fABT I. — rOI.tTICAL tN>TITlTIO:C< AKD 5TATr. OF FOCirTY. 

Vi'v hrivi' now pki'icliedrcry hriofly ilic couivoof evonts wliicli 
Isa^' 1)roiigl»t tho existing Stato< of llajputanii to tlnnr present 
political "condition, n'ith definite territories and admired r«da- 
lions to the Empire of India. Of the Slates, eighteen belong 
to the fii-st mnk in the Empire, heing under treaty with the Im- 
p'-rial Govornment, and of these eighteen, fifteen are still ruled hy 
the CliieE’ of Eajpiit elans or families ; the other three belonging 
to Jdt families, and one to a Mahomedan dynasty. A six- 
teenth Eajpiit Slate is Shahpuni, which has no treaty rvith the. 
Emjiire. and which dillers from the othei's both as to its origin 
and as to the nature of its political connections. The ancestor of 
the Chief of Shahpura was a third .son of one of tlie Eanas of 
Ivleywar, who received ns an ap})anngea grant or assignment of lands 
then belonging to Meywar. Those lands one of the succeeding 
Shahpura Chiefs united Avith a grant of eiglity-four villages made 
tn iiim liy th(* IhnjierorShah Jehanintho seventeenth century out 
of the impennl district of Apner; and the whole tract, as shaped 
and altered hy suhsecpient events and changes, now constitutes tlie 
Slialijmra State. The Ciiicf thus holds hy distinct grants from 
two dilTerent supf‘nor.s, the Kana of !Mcywar and the Enpnre; to 
tlie foniu'r lie still does the formal service paid hy a great nohic 
r.f IMcywar, whih' for the latter a Political Agent exercises a 
cenenil superintendence over his administnition. These sixt<*en 
Enjjmt States may lie ari'anged according to the dinerent elan^i 
vhieh founded them — and to wliieh the ruling family of necessity 
belongs — in the following manner: — 
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Clan. 

Sub- Division or Sept. 

Stale. 

Chchdn . . . . < 

XlilX'tl) ft • • • ft 

(Biindi. 

[Kota. 


Heoria 

Sirohi. 

Jadon .... 

Blmtii ft ft ft • ft 

(Karauli. 

(Jcsulmcr. 

Kachwaha . . . 

C ------ 

I^Narulva. .... 

Jaipur. 

HI war. 

ft * » • 


Jhdlawar. 


The small chicfship of Khctri in the Shekhnwati district of 
Jaipiu* is held on a double tenure of the same land as that of 
Sliahpura, as the Chief holds one part of his territory, the 
parganah of Kot Putli, by a grant made on the part of the ib'itisli 
Govermnent by Lord Lake in 1803 to Eaja Abhi Singh of Khctri, 
and subsequently confirmed as a free gift in perpetuity. On the 
eastern border of Eajputana, beyond the Slates of Bimdi and 
Kota, are seven estates called the Seven Kotris, held by seven 
Kajput families of the Hara clan, which belong to a peculiar 
political arrangement. These were originally assignments of land 
made in the seventeenth centmy by a Biindi Chief to liis grand- 
children, from ivhom the families now in possession claim descent. 
All that countiy was under the oversight of the imperial 
governor of the fortress of Einthambor (which commanded the 
Eastern Marehes) to whom these petty Cliiefs paid tribute. In the 
eighteenth centmy Einthambor had to be abandoned by the sink- 
ing empire and was made over in charge to the Jaipiu’ Chief, who 
leaded tribute from the Seven Kotris and harassed them ; where- 
.upon they appealed to their powerful brethren, the Hara Cliiefs of 
Kota and Bundi, and in the nineteenth century it was settled that the 
tribute should be paid through Kota to Jaipur. Thus, by status, 
they are tributaries to the head of their clan, the Hara, whose 
authority they own generally, and who is generally responsible for 
them to the Imperial Government. There are other minor Chiefs 
of a similar class in different parts of Eaiputana, who claim some 
kind of privileged status and separate jurisdiction under the 




rulinc )v')Wf-r*of tlic Stain witliin whicli tlinir lands arc indndal. 
Ths*> claim is usually hydrluo of having descended from adistjiii 
slm-k. or of having originally con qncred and innintained tleir 
lands wiihoiit aid or commission from the Slate’s ruler, hut on 
tlu-ir own score and venture; they nevertheless pay tribute to the 
S{at<ss Chief.nnd arc subject to bis general autbority. Such aretbe 
Clucfs of Sikar in Jaipur, of Nimrana in Uhvar, of Patcbgaib in 
Kidicnunrli (t bough he pays no tribute), and of Kiisalg-ara in 
Iktnswam, though Uiela^-mentioued Cliicf (who also holds land of 
.btulam)hris of late been withdrawal from direct siibordinatior. to 
Bun‘^wnra. Tlie. Illnl Ciiiefs of the iMcyivar hill tracts bekiig 
to a slightly different category, tliongh they assert internal 
independence of Oodijnir ; and the Tluikiir of T/nva, a sianll 
feudatory, has for peculiar reasons been recently declared sepamte 
from J'onk, to which he was subordinate up to 3870. Bi!sdes 
th*’<e minor or mediatised ebiefsbips, there are other gnsda- 
tious of status and privilege; but their elassirication becomes 
indi^tinel as it descends, shading off into the great- estate-liolder 
and iiead of a branch familv of tbeOnef’s blood, with high rank 
and forma! hereditary privileges ratlun* tlian sejm-nte political 
Jtin'-dieiion. Of tliese, jicrbaj^s the best exanqde is tlio lino of 
Salumbar in iMeywar, who is also very jmwerful in bis own 
dominion among the wilds of the Chf’ppan. The remaining 
5hre,< Statfs of the first cln'^s, not being under Bajpnt Chiefs, arn 
f>f a diirercnt origin and growth. Tlie State of 'j’onk has heeu 
aireadv niention'*d; it was formed out of the convention which 
alhiWCii the famous Anu^er Khan to hold certain lands which he 
din 1817; it consists of six scjiarate districts, of wldu'h 
thriH' only are within tin; adminislnitive province of Bajpntnnn, 
The J;U f)f Bfiartpur and JJholpur arc the olhertwo : the fust 

eovcrncil by the descendant of th»^ hc»hl and adroit landholders 
wim rai'ii'd ttums'-elves to the rank and ))ower of bwHloria! Chiefs 
during the confu'^ion of thf‘ eigbteentii century ; Ihesecond (J))u>b 
pur) is the territory remaining with a family that had gained clis- 
linetion slier, timugh it first acquired jmlitical imhqu'ndenci* in the 
'■ame rent my and under similar circumstanecs. Hut whereas tint 


iihsrtpnr Cfnct l.a-pt fus terntf>ry iutaef, ami ev(m inen-asi-J it, 
'he nuio--,* fM-lueen the Mri rat has and the bnelisli at lht« 
1 of tUs- eetifury, tlie 1 )hoIpnr t ’hi.-f ill the satiiM |,i-ri()d 

I • ‘ s ee'-:t p’^rt of !d‘, acquisitions. And the-c two ^tat*-. lying 
a- vio r,-!5*nt! fmiia, did not fall within the of 

t!c ! r< u <e d lie.o Slat* s_ i }it*r»To?a', arc g.n«’jja'd 

.Ot-lr f.f t!ic Ju* iriP-.-, hich glv*'-' to that paa't icular 
of pnrjficneo aiid pnClegc iii she State; hfg {heir 
•:ctg,utv-a s* hv e.<i sa» .am. tnled in the ineatslm! with w hic5{ 
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t 
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that word applies to the territory of a Bajput clan. In Tonic 
the descendant of Anieer Khan is an autocratic Nawah of the 
ordinary Indian type. 

In the. chapter on History it has been explained that the 
existing Bajpnt States trace their historic descent from the an- 
cient tribal settlements in this part of India; and as they 
differ in origin from the great majority of States in other 
parts of the empire, so they still differ in political constitution. 
A Bajput State, where its peculiar structure has been least 
modified, means the territory over which a i)articular clan, 
or division of a clan, claims dominion for its Chief and poli- 
tical predominance for itself, by right of occupation or con- 
quest. A Baji^ut Chief is the head of a clan which have for 
many centmies been lords of the soil, or of the greater part 
of it, lying within the State’s limits ; and as a ruler, instead 
of being an absolute despot, he exercises a jm’isdiction more or 
less limited over an aristocracy consisting principally of his 
kinsmen and connections, while in the cities and thi’oughout the 
districts not VT-thin the estates of great fief -holders, liis authority 
is absolute. In tlie western States, where the original type is 
best preserved, the dominant clans are still much in the position 
which they took up on first entry upon the lands ; and there we 
find all the territory (with exceptions in favour of j)articular 
grantees) still parcelled out among the Bajputs ; mainly among 
the branch families of the dominant clan and theh offshoots. 
All the lands either pay rent immediately to the ruling Chief, 
who must of necessity he a Bajput, or to some minor Chief 
within whose lordsliip they fall, or else they are held by septs or 
cultivating groups of Bajputs, who ]3ay a fixed quit-rent to some 
overlord, who may he the head of the clan, or of one of its 
great branches. And as in all these lands the lordship cannot, in 
the present phase of society, pass permanently out of Bajput hands 
by which they are held on a sort of noble tenure, it may he said 
that in these States the territorial dominion of the clan still sur- 
vives unbroken. Of course, there are grants of land made by the 
ruling Chief to favourites and others, and these are temporary 
alienations ; while in the eastern States there are some consider- 
able non-Bajput beneficiaries. But all over the west it would be 
difS-cult to find- a single impoi'tant estate not held by a Bajput. 
The supreme governing authority in a Bajput State is, of course, 
in the hands of the hereditary Chief of the dominant clan, who is 
supposed to be the nearest legitimate descendant in dii’ect male 
-line from the founder of the State, according to the genealogy of 
the tribe.' He is thus understood to represent the oldest and 
purest blood of the political group which traces back its common 
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are omied and inlicrited by Chiefs who much resemble the State 
CMef in miniature, where they arc strong and independent. The 
relations of -these mmor Chiefs to the State Chief diJ3‘er very much 
in different States ; in the best-preserved States of the west and 
south-west they exercise almost complete jurisdiction each Avithin 
his OAvn domain proper ; and their obedience to any unusual com- 
mand of the State Chief depends on his poAver to enforce it. 
They pay Mm certain dues or assessed contri1)utions rated upon their 
incomes and regulated by immemorial custom ; tliey are bound 
to render military seiwice against the foreigner or against rebels, 
and to make additional emergent contributions in war time ; and 
their lands are usually rated at so many horsemen or footmen 
to be fm’uished yearly for the ordinary public service. The num- 
ber of followers to be maintained may depend on the value of the 
land, and upon the ranlc and consequence of the estate-holder. 
At every succession to an estate the heir is bound to do 
homage, to the CMef, and to pay a fine of some value — ^these acts 
being essential to entry into legal possession of his inheritance. 
He. also pays some customary clues of a feudal nature, and is 
bound to personal attendance at certain periods and occasions. 
In the States of the Avest, belonging to the Eathor and SesocEa 
clans, the domains of aE the subordinate Chiefs are rated at a 
certain valuation of annual rent-roll; and for every thousand 
rupees a certain number of armed men must- be proAuded for the 
State’s service. In some States tMs serAUce has been commuted 
for cash payment, but the great landholders have usually resisted 
tMs change, wMch obAdously tends to increase the Chief’s power 
and to lessen their omi. Disobedience to a laAvful summons or 
order involves sequestration of lands, if the Chief can enforce it ; 
but it is rare that an estate is confiscated outright and annexed to 
the croAvn lands, as the Avhole federation of minor Chiefs would be 
against such an absorption if there were any practical alternative. 
So long as the minor Chiefs fulfil their customary obligations, they 
hold then estates on conditions as Avell founded and defined as 
those on Avhich the ruling Chief goA’'erns Ms territory, and their 
tenm’e is often just as ancient, and ' their authority within their 
own limits often as absolute. 

In fact, the system upon wMch the land is distributed among 
the branch families and other great hereditary landholders, is 
the basis of the political constitution of a Eajput State and 
forms its characteristic distmetion. And this system is not,' 
speaking accurately, feudal, though it has gro^ro in certain States 
into sometMng very like feudalism. The tenure of the great 
clansmen involves military service and payment .of ' financial 
aids, but its source is to be found in the original clan-occupation 
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?)f tlif' hiith, nnd in tlu' pnvilcjros of Idrs^^liip and of purity of 
dt from Clu' oriLjinn} ocoupaiits or conquerors. 'Tlic suhnr- 
din/de OiifT*; really claim to bo co-parceners witli the Tiller.'^ in 
their ricbt to drmsinion over tbc soil and to the fruits of it. Of 
cour-e. this conMiiutional prinrijdc has hecn much changed in 
jiiaictice in many of the States, ospccialiy since fitc IMnratluis 
di-ortranised Itajjmtana at tlic end of the last centnry. In the 
'Eastern Itajput States, rvliieh rverc mo.st exposed to the attaelcs 
of r^Ioirh.'d, Maratha, and ]hdhan, the elan system has been 
mucli ctTaced politically, and .some Chiefs have centralised tlunr 
power so as to fjhtain almost nhsolute pirisdiction over the whole 
of their territoricv; ; moreover, the Eajputs arc very few among 
th*' pfquilations of some of these States. Jn Kota the clan 
sy.'.Sem was almost extinguished by Zalim Singh, who brought 
th(‘ land mainly under the direct thscal management and suh- 
stituled his own armed jiolice for the feudal contingents. In 
Jh.indi somo relations of the Chief still hold larg<' grants, hut 
%\!thout any indepirndiad jurisdiction. Ilhartpur nnd l)holpur are 
.l.'t* States in wiiieh the Cliief’s power i< siqn-eme, and in the 
'Mahomodan State of Tonk the Jtajput landholders have hram 
ijtevitnhly depres-^ed, while the uov»'rnment is of the ordinary 
auloeratie ^I.alminedati ty])e. »So that wiiereas in the nortli 
atid we-t a ruling Chief would still hardly break throutrh tlie 
eomp'iet frmd which his (dansnum could at once n])j)f)''e to any 
j-'a'intJ** political f'neroaehment. nnd has a duhioua jurisdietiott 
within the domains of his balding kinsmen, in the ami 

‘^outh a Chief ha^* iii.s Stat«‘ mr»re or les^. dire<‘tly under his own 
exrfutiAe pow<<r, amt a people r»f whom his elansmen form n 
*~nnU p'iit. In the v,nKill (s'wtern State of ICnrauH, howevm-, 
the elan i^. .‘.till vitrorous. 
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money payment, from the great landholders or Thakurs, so the 
Thdkur demands service and dues from his Iviusmcn and other 
Rajput holders of lands in his estate ; and the Thdkm’ is en- 
titled to tlic customary rents, from all cultivators. Ayiicrc a 
ruling Chief has hccome despotic, he has sometimes reduced 
the great Thakurs to mere assignees of land revenue, bound 
to do court service, but without any real politigal iniluencc or 
cml aut,hority. 

On the western border of Rajput ana is a peculiar tract called 
IMalliini, within t.he territory of the Jodhpur Chief, It is 
possessed by a sept of the Rathor clan, whicli claims descent 
from the original stock of the whole clan by a line earlier and 
more direct that that of the Jodhpur Chief liimself; con- 
sequently they have always claimed a sort of independence, and 
as the rule of equal dhision of inheritance is more or less in 
force within this particular sept,, the whole country is parcelled 
out among family groups ; and there arc no very great landhold- 
ers. The Shekhawati sej)t of the Kachwaha clan, whicli in- 
habits the northern districts of tlie Jaipur Stale, has been long in 
a similar condition of dcbatcable submission to the Jaipur Chief;, 
and here also the rule of equal division prevails, though a few 
great estates have been consolidated. The tenure of land is so 
intimately connected with the political constitution of a State, 
that the condition of these tracts may be thus far ^ii’operly men- 
tioned here. 

The political condition of the liiUy tracts belonging to 
Meywar is rather complicated. These tracts are inhabited by 
Bhil tribes who are connected udth the Oodijnu’ State by differ- 
ent relations. Some of them are directly under the State’s 
government; others are under the immediate jurisdiction of 
great Rajput nobles, whose lauds they inhabit, while a third 
section is under its own Chiefs, whether j)ure Blul or of the 
half-blood, who pay tribute to Oodipur, but are very indejDend- 
ent within then own domams. 

The actual administrative organisation of a Rajput State is 
usually of the simplest kind. Whatever central authority exists 
is in the hands of the Chief himself, who reserves final control 
over ah departments and judicial comds, and whose personal 
superintendence when he has a turn for government is felt every- 
where. He is usuaUy assisted and advised by two or three prin- 
cipal officials ; and in some States by a Prime Minister, real or 
nominal. Written laws are not made except where a code or a 
set of rules is adopted from the English system at the instance 
of Enghsh officers, but the customary rules are of some force, 
and general standing orders are issued, which are more or less 
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nV/n'i'd. Thf' t^nTitory n Sinto is snii-divi(l»,'fl into districts, tn 
rtrif-h r-f v/bicli nn ofVc’f'r is apjKiintcd v.liosr pouau's nrc trciu'nilly 
pli’cnry. titiiiiirh llu' rcv«‘inif' lujsiiif'ss is sometimes si']>nmte fr<Hn 
t lit' itiflieinl in tlu' bosf adininistrnt-ions-. and sometimes the ]Kiliee 
ti'o- rf’irnlarly ortranisrd, tliomrh iniw usually they are merely 
avm.ed retainers. Al eaeh eajutnl there is a jail, mauam’d very 

we]] jji some of .the easK'rn .States, elsewhere in a rmlimentarv 

» 

eojulitinn, while in the nion* ))rimitive States it is usual to release 
rdl fijuviets when the Chi<*r is hi In .some of the 

Stat.'s rejxnhir eivil and erituinal courts have been set U]), whi(’h 
are mainly instnimenls of the ex<*eulive, when it is (‘Iheient, and 
where the executive is inefllcient the courts arc no better. The 
indieenons judiciary of the country, for the settlenu'Ut of .all 
civil and a irond many (M-iminal eases, is the Panehayat, or jury 
fif nrhitmtion — a .sys(<‘m which has been maintnmod im({('r 
Pritish superintemhnuai for adjusting criminal eases wldeli 
cannot be tleeided by any oiu' Stat«‘. All SfU'cre criminal sen- 
tenecs must he confirmed hv the Chief; nor has anv one else, 
even in tin* great ('states, (he jjower of life or death ; indeed ii is 
very mrely that any Hindu Slate formally executes n eajiital 
seiitenee upon a convicted criminal, jlrigriuds and murderers arc 
more often taken dead than alive. All 'inattem in disjuite he- 
tween two States— elaims for exlmdition of eriminals, and (he. 
like— are rie<*ided by courts of nrhitmtion, or referred to the Pritisli 
{ tiivtoTunent . 
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on tlie Chief’s caprice, and they are engaged in one incessant 
struggle for place with a number of other hereditary place-men. 
As the tendency of all office in Rajputana is to become heredi- 
tary, and as the right of the children and relations of an official 
to be proTided for in the public ser'sdce is universally recognised, 
the Chief is always surrormded by a crowd of qualified claimants. 
It is not uncommon to put them all on a roster, giving each a 
turn ; and the late Chief of Maiuvar compared tliis system to the 
Persian wheel, which revolves with a ring of earthen pots, each of 
which is in its turn dipped into the well, and soon after emptied 
into the trough above. The latter part of the simile refers to the 
time-honoured j)ractice of squeezing an official before his retire- 
ment. Some of the official families are descended from persons 
of the writing or commercial caste, who accompanied the earliest 
emigration of the ruling Chiefs into the country. 

The great estate-holders, caUed the Thakiirs, live most of the 
year in their forts within their own lands, and in the west they 
manage their own domains with little State interference, distri- 
buting justice and collecting their taxes and rents. When some 
complainant has interest enough to get an appeal seriously taken 
up at head-quarters, or when some disorder or deed of notorious 
violence has created scandal, the ruling Chief interposes vigorous- 
ly, though the matter is usually settled by a fine or a present. 
Where the Thakurs are most independent they go little to court, 
though there is usually a fixed period when each man of rank 
is bound to attend on his Chief, and on great occasions they aU 
assemble. Where their separate status and power have been 
much reduced, they gravitate towards the level of privileged 
courtiers, whose places in the Chief’s presence and at ceremonies 
are regulated by very minute etiquette. But a turbulent noble 
of the old school does not much enjoy a visit to court, where 
there are usually long outstanding accounts to settle with astute 
officials ; he goes there well attended by kinsfolk, and fences 
himself in his town house, where he occasionally stood a siege 
in the last generation, and was sometimes murdered. It may be 
said that all the internal disorders of Bajputana since 1818, 
which were serious and wide-spread up to recent years, have been 
caused entirely by disputes between the ruling Chiefs and then? 
nobles ; the Chiefs striving to always depress and break down the 
loower of then.’ great kinsmen, the nobles being determined to 
- restrict the strength of their ruler. The Maratha invasions and 
usurpations had much diminished the strength of the State’s 
ruler ; on the other hand, the English supremacy is favom’able to 
him, and the inclination of an English government is natm?ally 
towards support of the central administration. Nor has the time 
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t'^f r.rinf'4 n’'5«tnnr>'‘ by iK'lUf'j? xo their Chief yr* pa'-'^ed awny in 
the \vr< javl soutii-uot, '^^hen• a Thtikur ^\ill still, if ae-rnevfnl, 
h^.li! eut lean i\< he can in the aiiee>tnil fort, and if ilie fert 
i-. nrale t>*e het for hitu. take to the v.'ild'' with liis kiu'-nien at\d 


h'-r one an outlaw aiui le.-ulor of banditti. Cstially thfa^e piweed- 
irin- end iti eoinprenu^c and reconeilintion. 

The ridiniou*' din’etoi's of a Chief are iinjiortnnt j>ei>onnne<. 
and have often played their ])nrt in polities, :i<. in the ea-^e of the 
iSkithv of dodhpur in the first quart<‘r of tins century; tiiey are 
seinetiineH very rich and intluenlial, partieukudy when they are 
aho the head centr'‘< of a sect, or the truardinns of a slirine, .and 


they always: naanve the re>pect due to iin^terious folk avith 
whom no >em.i])]e per.-on de*^ires to (piarrel. 

In the principal town- the eoinmerei.al classes are stroncr* and 
hn%-e mueli infiuenee in a country w luue every one is more or le^s 
in <leht. The miiuher of rich hankei-s and tradin'^ firms ha viniij 
their head-tjunrteiai in the northern cities of .lodlipur, daipur, 
Itikanir. and de-uhner, is remarknhly heyond proportion to the 
t'etifil ('ommeiTC or wealth of those States. Jhil these towns 


wereas\inm- and eitie- of refuse in tlie iha-erts wliim the "rent, 
eemmnneial eentn's on tin* hiirh roads of India w ere incessantly 
evp'oeil to piiirme, and when e\en tin* imperial eajiitals, Ainu and 
Ihdhi. were constantly swejd hy revolts and dynastic contests, d’he, 
ei-^Iiteenth C'-nlurv was the frolden auc of th<> .Uajpntnna Irinker; 
and it will Iw found that many of the best houses dale from that 
p'nod. havitij; he/m founded hy num who ki'pt tlu' military chests 
of a irf'-at pn’'lat'<ry leader, or wiio adwuu'cd heavy hems at 
erii’t-.-fi tim. s, I’ln-rt' has aKo alwavs hiMi ,a e.)f»d deal t>r ie^i. 


timet,, tm?!" t]m)Utzh theses midland I'ountrii’s. ^\s timiN ehnmre, 
‘In* p“euliar eotrlitions under wliieh tlie moniej class,*., prosper’d 

iu Ihijputana mayhest disappenritu:, sine.* polvtieal order has dmwn 
ha-'k ea]dial to Its nauinil emp{o\menl in tiie richer regions of 
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(ban upon Uir crown lands. Rajputana generally is in Ibal 
economic stage wlani (he capitalist does not. acquire ])ro])er(Y in 
land, however mneh the proprietor may he in debt to him, hnt. 
merely ext rae(x‘^ what ]»rorils he can out of the a<*(nal pr)ssessor. 
All the landed ])ro])rietnrs. high and low, borrow money nj) to 
the limit of their credit ; y(‘i tin* hankors are said not to own 
a single entire villagi' in the north-western tribal States — a 
remarkable contract with the condition of Uritich India. AVhen 


a Rajput landiicdder of nmk is hopelessly in debt, the credi- 
tors apply to bis ('hief, who sequestrates the estate and arranges 
with ereditoi's for gridual licjuidatiou ; when a cultivator breaks 
down, the village banker settles with the reviauu* <!olleetor the 


terms U})^! which his prodin'c shall he shared hetweiui all three. 
In the Rajput. k:>tates ])roper the organised village community 
of cultivators, so well known in other jiart.s of India, can 
hardly he said to exist as an institution, though in IRiartpnr 
and the eastern States genenilly many t nets are oeeujiied hy strong 
cultivating trilies such as the .T.ats or the (tujars, wliosi* jiosition 
is mneh better than in the west or the south. In the Rritisli 


district of Ajmer the. administrativi' system has, of course, pro- 
duced an exceptional state of society, to wliieh this di'serijilion 
docs not apjdy ; and one or two of the eastern States are adopting 
the British system of land revenue settlement. 


r.MiT n. — roria.vTiON, rni.s'eii’AT. Tiuni:'^, castjs, .ano) ormai 

.‘■ait.j)ivisios.<. 

It is very difficult, of course, to give any concise neconnt 
that .shall he fairly accur.'itc of the divisions of the j)opnla- 
tions over a wide extent of country, and statist ic.s arc almost 
entirely wanting; hut the outline is something in the following 
way. In the Rajput States, the pure Rajput, clans occn])y the 
fii'st rank, though by rigid precedence it. would be taken by 
the Brahmins, who arc numerous and inlliiential. The Rajputs 
nowhere form a majority of the whole population in a State; 
they arc strongest, numerically, in the northern Stutes and in 
Meywar. Tritli the Brahmins may he classed the peculiar aitd 
important caste of Ohdrans or Bhdts, the keepers of secular tra- 
dition and of tlie genealogies. Next in order would come the 
great mercantile castes, mostly belonging to the daina sect of 
Hinduism, some of tliem undoubtedly of Rajput extractio]i, 
though separated by difference of profession and worslup fi-oni 
the clans. Then come the principal cultivating tribes, such as the 
Jdts and Gujars. After these may he mentioned the tiibes of 
uncertain origin peculiar to Central India, who occupy the out- 

E 
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Irni::: ti-nrts and the skirts of the open coimtiy, of whom the. 

and filers arc the best spechnens. jMost of these claim 
irn'amlnr descent by the half-ldood from Rajputs, while some of 
mixed races are cdosolv connect ed with the Bhils, and thev 
shadin according as they arc more or less settled down to 
<'ultivation and a quiet life, fi-om indiistiious agiiculturists 
into ]n-t‘{lntory tribal comm unifies. The ]\lcos (now converts to 
Klnm) the 3fers. and the Minas, arc evidently allied species, 
whether hv similarity of orierin and wav of life, or hv remote 
df^eent fnan the same stock, is nneertain. Some reasons have 


hci-n irivt'n for tmein^ the earliest habitations of the j\Linas and 
Mers to the Indus Valley and the Upper Punjah, and the iSlers 
have htam suspected to be a relic of the i\tcds, an Indo-Scythinn 
tribe that cros'^ed into India from Ccntinl Asia.^ Lastly, there 
arc non-Aryan p'Ou])s of pure Rliils, inhabiting long stretebes 
of wild and hilly tiaels, where they live almost, independent, 
h'thlini: together under their own ])ctty Chiefs and headmen, 
payinir irreimlar Irihutc or rents to the Chief of the State, or to 
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dislribuiioii; in i,lie north- Avesi. in the country of Marwar, Bikanir 
and Jcsiilmer,intheSiatc of JCislicngarli, and all about the central 
district of Ajmer, the Batbors greatly predominate ; they arc 
probably the most numerous of all the clans: in .Tesulmcr the 
Bhattis rule. Then, in the north-cast States is the Kaclnvaha clan, 
A’ery strong in Ulwar and in Jaipur; some distiacts in the north 
of jaix)ur being altogether in the hands of the ShekhaAvat sept of 
the KachAA'ahns. The Chohans, once famous in the history of the 
north-AA'est of India, arc noAV most intluential in the cast-ern Stat.es, 
AA*herc the Hara sept has been long dominant ; and the Deoras, 
another sept of the Chohans, still hold Sirohi, Avhilc the Khlchis 
also belong to them. In the north-Avest the last trace of the 
ancient predominance of the Chohans at Delhi is to be found in 
the petty chiefship of Nimrana, held by Chohans who claim 
descent from Pj-ithi Baj, and in the extreme north-west the 
Bao of Ku'jalgarh in Banswdra is the head of a Chohan 
colony. All oa'ct i\Iey\var and the north- Avest Slates of B>aj- 
putana beloAv the Aiwalis, the Sesodia predominates, the clan’s 
head being the ]\Iaharana of Oodijnir, the eldest family of the 
purest blood of the Avholc Baj]mt tribe. Among other clans of high 
descent and historic celebrity AA'hich were once ])owerful, but liaA’-e 
noAv dAxmdled in numbers and haA’c lost their dominion, may be 
named the Parihar, the Praniara, and the Solankhi. 

So much has necessarily been said of Baj put institutions in . 
describing the political constitution of the States, that the account 
of their social condition may be short. The clans are, of course, 
the aristocracy of the country; and as such they hold the land, to 
a very large extent, either as receivers of rent or as cultivators. 
By reason of their position as integral clans of pure descent, as a 
landed nobility, and as the Idnsman of ruhng Chiefs, they are also 
the aristocracy of India; and their social prestige may be mca- 
sm’ed by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan (as distin- 
guished from a caste) in all India Avhich does not claim descent 
from, or h’regular connection Avith, one of these Bajput slocks, and 
that every inferior tribe and family as it rises in the Indian world 
models its society more or less on the Bajput type and j)robably 
assumes a Bajput clan name. The Bajput proper is very proud 
of his warlike reputation, and most punctilious on points of 
etiquette, knoAving the value of forms in keeping up substantijil 
rights in the matters of equality and fraternity.* The tradition 
of common ancestry has preserved among them the feeling which 
permits a poor Bajput yeoman to hold himself as good a gentle- 
man as a powerful landholder of his own clan, and immeasurably 

* “ Le gout di's formes, clioses ennemius de la servitude.” 

(Tocqueville Aucien Regime.) 
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(•*> a hi::,'h oHuMfil nf tlio proft'^^ionnl Tn fact, in a 

Ilajput, W]^ L'<‘ni\nli!' 4 'y i>5 ilu' r.wnl ini clinract<'n’'ti<‘ oi' bi'; pr^Mtion 
ip Uf*\ rual bin l:!U''!tip ibo ‘•\iprf'mo imi; it (Iptprntiju’^: 

bi*- u-inw'’ '»r latuL bi'^ rnif of inboritaniV’, am) bis niarrinir** <'o?i- 
ip**“tfoti^. As u class, llajpnts live either by tbe rents of land, by 
rulfivntinn. or by s(*i-vi<*<*; they rarely enirai^e in <siiiifnerin\ <*xcepf 
ns irunrrls of eon^ovs. and tbev still in the west ovi^nnise (jpeasional 
'jdanderint: f'X]e'ditions, In the disturbed times titaf preecnled the 
!Cnadi''!i paejfiention of tbe eotintry, tlsey lived very lari^tdy upon 
])bi! 5 den and upon tbe levy of blaek-mail. and the dis:ip]u'a ranee 
of tb*‘>e r^Nriurees will Imve t timed tbe present a^enenition of llaj- 
ptits to cultivate more largely than tbeir fathers did. d'be elans- 
nu'n very ntrely took s(*rviee in tbe nativt' army of ib(‘ Mtielisli, 
tbouuli larao' eontiiments under tbeir own CMiiefs S(>rved the 
Moirbab M hey are very supenslilions, but caste rules sit lia'btly 
on them, and llnw enn use a Brahmin very unceremoniously; 
tlsey are eaters rif flcvb, ]ireferrintc t^ctats to sheep, atid wild 
piir to everytbin'4 ; tbt'V drink very strotur spirits, and are ixrcat 
oo:isumer-s of opium. 'I'be poorer Kajput is. of course, illiler.de, 
but tbe upper classes an* not without ethication, and some of 
tin- (’)iiefs bav<’ always been ]»atn)ns of literature and art. 
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tlie assumptioii tliat the whole of a great clan scattered over half 
a dozen parts of a large country arc Idnsfollv, and that marriage 
hetween such kinsfolk is incest. Tims, while all inheritance, po- 
litical or proprietnry, goes through males exclusively, and -while 
the mere hearing of the same clan-name is a complete bar to 
matrimony, on the other hand relationship through females gives 
no kind of claiin-whatcvcr to inherit, and is no sort of bar to a 
marriage, except only that a man does not marry into his mother's 
family. His maternal aunt, for instance, he could not marry; 
his maternal cousin he could. Here, as Avherever exogamy 
prevails, marriage by abduction of the bride flomishcs uni- 
versally in form, wherever it has decayed in fact ; and the 
ceremony may be witnessed in great perfection at any marriage 
in high life, when tke bridegroom arrives with his wedding 
baud of armed kinsmen, who clash their arms and rush in with a 
shout upon -the bride’s i^arty. It can be easily understood that 
exogamy has always operated to stimulate jealousies and heart- 
burnings between clans, and to make the taking of a Avife a stiU 
more troublesome and perilous business than in civilised life ; for 
it leaA*es the supply oi! Avives in the hands of a neighbouring 
clan, alAA'ays jealous- and often at o])en feud, Avho may suddenly 
refuse to gwe their daughters, as in the famous story of the Avar 
betAveen Israel and Benjamin. Disputes over brides and betroth- 
als have been important in Bajput history. Socially, the custom 
makes marriage difficult by narroAving the field of selection, 

' for a man cannot go A'ciy far among strange tribes to seek liis 
AAdfe, nor a father to seek a husband, so that a poor man often 
does not marry at all, Avhile a rich man of high birth is besieged 
Avith applications for his hand, in order that the stigma of an 
unmarried daughter may at least be formally removed. To this 
state of things may be traced in some degree the rarity of heirs 
in Bajpiitana, and it has a direct tendency to encomage poly- 
gamy and female infanticide. There are in Bajputana many dis- 
tinct castes who are of pure Bajput oiigin, but were detached by 
following a peculiar religious movement. When^ a -Bajput tmais 
aside after the ncAV light shoAvn by one of the spiritural teachers 
Avho are incessantly arising in Hinduism, and completely adopts 
a new way of life, he exchanges a tribe for a caste ; and it appears 
(though the subject is very obscine) that, whereas his tribal bond 
of consanguinity extended round his whole clan, in the caste liis 
kinship is at once narroAved down to ' that section of the great 
caste group which Avas originally Bajput. The most famous sect in 
Bajputana holds within its pale no less" than 1,444 distinct groups, 
all apparently formed by this process of partial accretion inter- 
marrying one Avith another-, but never within themselves; In this 
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selves as servants of tlie soil, and from tlie produce of tlie soil only 
V'ill they deign to li\ e. They share the actual produce of the land 
■with the proprietor or with the State; they are consequently 
treated 'with consideration, and the general sense of joint-stock 
o-wnership in the land gives them a feeling of independence, and 
even of pride, that is not attached to tenure by money rents with 
liability to eviction on non-payment. The day labourers, on the 
other hand, are badly treated and regarded as drudges, often 
subjected to forced labour and under no protection. They have 
none of the independence or comfort which the class is rajoidly 
ga inin g in British territory under an economical system, which 
affords plentiful employment to the working man, and constantly 
tends to iiroduce an interchange of position between the culti- 
vating and labouring classes. 

It may be worth mentioning that to a clan or caste is some- 
times attached an impure species which goes by the name of 
Dmsa, meaning ten, the Ivords being numerically symbolic 
of a half-breed, the full blood being represented by the 
number twenty.* Bralimins, Bajputs, Bunyas, have all Dussa 
branches. 

The Musalmans are numerous in the north-eastern and the 
eastern States, and in Ajmer, where is one of the most famous 
Musalman saints in India. They are generally the descend- 
ants of immigrants from other parts of India who have 
sought service with the Chiefs or have engaged in commerce 
■ndth these parts ; and the Mahomedans still hold important 
places among the chief officers of many Bajput States. In the 
pure Hindu States of the west and south-west they are rare, 
perhaps rarest in Mey war ; but in Marwar they have been from 
time to time inffuential. But the special feature of Islamism 
in Bajputana is to be found in the clans or indigenous tribes who 
have been converted to the faith. These are most remark- 
able, as may be guessed, in the districts near the well-estab- 
lished centres of Musalman power and influence, in the State 
of TJlwar which lies in the extreme north-east close to Delhi, 
in all the country bordering the basin of the Jumna, and 
about Ajmer. In Hlwar and North Jaipur the Khanzadahs are 
descendants of a group of families, bearuig that common denomi- 
nation of uncertain origin, who were dominant in those districts 
duriag the sixteenth century ; their principal Chief fought on the 
Bajput side against Baber in 1528. The Kaimkhanis are a clan 
of similar origin in the same neighbourhood ; the Meos are an 
indigenous tribe, numerically very strong in Hlwar and Bhartpm* ; 


* Ten fingers and ten toes, all pure bred ? 
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oilier groups of tlieir i,ribe, neither iiiterniarryiiig nor eating with 
them.- This section of the tribe is, of course, sub-divided into gots or 
diftcrent stock families, of -whom some claim descent from a cross 
between Minas and JBrahmins ; the oi hers mostly from a cross with 
Bajputs. In iheXJlwar State alone there are 11(3 din’erent. gots of 
Minas. In Biijmr the j\ 1 inas are the heredit ary guards of the State’s 
Cliief, and on every succession a jVfina performs the ceremony of tiha 
or investiture for the new Chief, whi(;h is a sort of conveyance of a 
title from the acknowledged predecessor, d'ho same custom 
prevails in several other parts of India, and illustrates the strong 
aversion of primitive races to anything like prescrijhion, or the 
arbitrary cutting. of a chain of transmission of rights. Accoi’ding 
to early ideas, every such claim must, rim back until it is lost in 
obscurity ; usually it goes back to soinc miraculous event or 
diidne personage. 

The wilder Minas have their special habitation in three par- 
ticular tracts. Of these one is called the Khc'rar, a rugged bit of 
country lying in the north-cast corner of IMcyAvar, about the 
town of Jehazpur, and wit.hin the Bundi territory adjoining. 
They call themselves the Parihar ]\rinas, claiming half-blood Antli 
the well-known Kajput Parihars, and it seems certain that they 
held this part of the country before the Eajputs. They are 
famous as savage and daring marauders. Zalim Singh of Kota 
carried fire and sword into their lands early in this century ; and 
in I857~58 they committed great excesses, and were put down with 
much severity in I8G0 by the Bajput Chiefs. They arc, as might 
be guessed, lower in social standing than the Binas of the north 
and much less Hinduised. Phirthcr southward again, in the south- 
east cornel’ of the Meywar State, there is another stretch of hill 
country and jungle called the Chappan, running up to a little west 
of Kimach. It has been roughly described as a square, of which 
the corners are marked by the tomis Oodipur, I)ungar23ur, Pertab- 
garh, and Nlmacli; and its high lands are studded ndth Mina 
villages, lying witliin the great estates of ]\Iey~\var nobles, whose 
, orders the Minas obey. The idllages consist of scattered houses 
' on the sides, or at the foot, of hills ; the JMinas have, for genera- 
tions, wholly been given to robbery and general lawlessness ; the 
district which needed an armed force to bring it to order 50 
years ago is still one of the most dijEhcult and troublesome in 
Central India. Lastly, we have the Minas in the far south-west 
of Bajpntana, who occupy the wild country in the north of the 
Sirohi State, and arc intrenched among the inaccessible spurs of 
the Arvalis, who cultivate least and plunder most, maintaining 
incessant guerilla warfare with the State authorities, and who are at 
the lowest range of the social scale, caring little for caste rules 
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who had been defeated or otherwise forced to tahe to the , hills, 
and who there intermarried with the tribe. 

There is a Avidely spread tribe of jjrofessional thieves which 
is by origin evidently nothing but an association for the purpose 
of robbery, and as yet lays little claim to any common descent 
or original stock, though it is, in a loose Avay, a distinct tribe. 
These people are called Baorias north of the Arvalis, and 
]\Ioghyas south of the range, but they are understood to be one 
tribe under tAVO names. To the north they arc found mostly in 
llarAvar, and to the south they are most numerous in the country 
round Nimbahera and Nimach, Avhcrc the territories of Tonk, 
MeyAA’^ar, and GAvahor meet and are mixed up. Bomierly they 
were Avell knoAA’n as mercenary soldiers, bold, hardy and most 
licentious, and they took their share in the disorders at the 
beginning of this century. They cat all lands of flesh and drink 
liquor ; they appear to be merely an association of banditti that 
has got itself a common name ; but even these people pretend to 
a remote descent from E;ajputs, and shape their internal society 
upon the model of a BajjAut clan, having a multitude of sub- 
divisions kept separate by the rule prohibiting marriage betAveen 
two members of the same group, which is assumed to be a group 
of kinsfolk. 

Perhaps Ave may conjecture that all these tribes which are classed 
as half-l3lood have for their main stock the descendants of some 
tribe that the Bajputs overcame, and Avith Avhich some of the 
Bajputs intermixed in the backwoods. But it also seems certain 
that the tribe’s number has been constantly augmented by the 
admission of other stocks and families, which have from time to 
time been driven into the jungles by various causes, or have 
taken to a plundering life. These different contingents have 
become amalgamated under the tribal name, AA’^hich probably 
represent little more than an association of peoi)le brought together 
from various causes and chances, and kept together by the same 
needs and circumstances, by a common way of Hfe, and by inha- 
biting the same tracts. 

The only tribe in Bajx3utana that may be termed aboriginal 
is that of the Bliils. There is not room here for a full description 
of them, they extend down - through Central India to the 
Narbada ; the northernmost limit of the country which they 
inhabit being marked roughly by the Arvalis. They are strong- 
est and most independent in the hilly tracts into wliich the Ar- 
vali range spreads out over the south-west parts of Meywar and 
of Serohi. These tracts, called the BhlL tracts, stretch from Serohi 
to Dungarpur, and are almost exclusively occupied by Bhils, 
though that particular Avilderness called the Bhakar, consisting 
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The expeditions sent under British officers against the Bhils 
rarely effected anything permanent, wliilc the native governments 
were only strong enough to oppress and exasperate them, with- 
out subduing them. In the course of time, however, matters 
have improved ; the Bhils are no^v fairly paciffed, and ^vill he 
gradually reclaimed hy careful management. 

So far as can be -ascertained, the 33hils are all suh-dmded into 
a variety of clans, some based on a reputed common descent, 
others apparently liuddled togetfier as a group hy simple con- 
tiguity of habitation, or hy the handing together of neiglibours 
for plunder or self-defence. Tliey worship a number of local 
deities, and they have a slight infusion of Hinduism in their ideas 
upon religion ; their dead are, in IMe.'^’ivar, usually burned ; their 
terror of witchcraft leads them into great cruelties. Their 
language is largely intermixed with the dialects prevailing in the 
nearest open comitries. Whether they have anywhere jireserved a 
separate tongue is not clear. 

The Bliils are not all in the wilds ; a great many have settled 
down to agricultm’c in the oj)en comitry of Dungarpur and Bdns- 
wara, where they are industrious and orderly cultivators, and in 
Serohi, where they have mixed with the general village population. 
They are to he found in all the "^Tllages bordering on the hill tracts 
and jungles. It is very rare, however, that a idllage community 
- of Bhils can he induced to dwell in the plain ; their immemorial 
habits still impel them to keep close to the edge of the jungle, 
and their villages are almost always hacked hy a hill or piece of 
wold into which they can retreat. 

The Grassias who inhabit the Meywar hilly tracts and Serohi 
are now a distinct class or tribe under this denomination, separate 
from the Bhils, and ranking just above them in social order. - 
They have their internal gots or cii’cles of affinity upon the model 
of a regular clan ; and they seem to he half-breeds of some kind. 
They are most numerous in a tract called the Bhakar, a very 
rugged hit of hill-country, lying over against Ahoo to the east in 
the Serohi State. The word Grassia appears originally to have 
meant what it still means in Guzerat and Malwa, Chiefs or head- 
men holding, hy grant or prescription, the right to collect dues, 
usually of the natm’e of black-mail, from certain villages or upon 
certain lands or roads ; and the Grassia of South-West Bajputana 
is probably of mixed Bajput blood ; possibly in some cases he 
may indeed be a pure Bajput living in the backwoods. We may 
conjecture the title to have been extended to the original Grassia’s 
folk and followers, that is, to his kinsfolk and retainers, perhaps 
also to the people who Hve on his land and are attached to him in 
various ways ; so that after this manner the word Grassia is 
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KncliwahnB. 


Jnts. 


moBavcliy. Of ilie 109 hlulm holdings in the disIricX, 83 aro. held 
by liahtors, nearly all the younger sons and brothers of t,he 
istinirardars. The llxahtors of Ajmer Jiave the same customs and 
characteristics as their brethren in jMarwar. ^'liey arc still warlike 
and indolent, and great consumers of ojiinm. .Each man carries 
at least, a dagger, and, except under extreme pi’cssurc, none will 
touch a plough. 

The pargana of Sdwar, at the south-eastern extremity of the 
^ Ajmer district, is held on istimrar tenure 

by Sesodia Bajpuls, and the estate is a 
portion of a grant made by .Ichangir to Gokal Das, who is said to 
have rcceiyed Sf wounds in the service of the emperor. 

The Kachwdhas Bajputs, like the Sesodias, arc to he found in 

the Tillages adjoining their respective 
States of Jaii)iu* and Oodipur, and hold 

bhdm in five villages. 

TheJats were numbered at the census at 30.XS6. They, 

m'th the Gujars, are the original culti- 
vator of the soil, and considerably out- 
number any other caste. Nearly the wliole of the Bamsur par- 
gana belongs to them. They are settled in Kekri, and in the best 
■villages of the Ajmer and Bajgarh parganas. In the Bedwar 
tahsil they hold seven villages, chiefly in and about the old town 
of Bcjlwar adjoining the Ajmer district, for they never penetrated 
far into Merwarra, and arc not to ho found in the Todgarh tahsil. 
They are divided into three main families — Puniyo, Sceshmo, and 
Harchitrdl ; but their gots are more than a hundred. As elsewhere, 
they are strong men and hard-working cultivators. They hold 
no revenue-free land nor any bhiim ; tlicy have in Ajmer double 
as much land as the Gujars, and paytlu’ce times as much revenue, 
partly, no doubt, ovdng to their having monopolised the best 
villages, but chiefly to their greater energy in maldng weUs and 
impro'ving their land. 

The Jdts worsliip a variety of gods, including lildtd and Ma- 
r m • •• hddeo, but the chief object of veneration 

of Tq.„. ^ 

Kislicngarli is Tejaji, a sort of legendary hero half deified, who 
died from snake-bite. The Jats believe that if they are bitten by 
a snake and tie a thread round the right foot while repeating the 
name of Tejaji, the poison will prove innocuous. There is a 
temple to Tejaji at Sarsara in Kishengarh, and a fair is held 
in July. Tejaji 'is always represented as a man on horse- 
back with a drawn sword, while a snake is biting his tongue. 
Nearly all Jdts wear an amulet of silver -with this device round 
their necks. 
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iiumber about 11,638 and are good cultivators, and hold the greater 
part of Kasbah Ajmer. A peculiar caste, Ku’, very few in 
number, devotes its attention to the culture of melons. The 
Rebaris, very few in number, breed camels and cultivate rice. 
The menial castes are Ehangis, Eulahis, Thoris, and Eegars. 
Eulahis are the most numerous, numbering 23,04!0, and consider 
themselves superior to the Eegars, who correspond with the 
Chamars of the North-West Piwdnces. Minas, Sansis, and Ehils 
are the thievish classes. None of them are numerous in the district. 

Of the Mahomedans (47,310, including Merats), 24,034 are 

classed as Sheikhs ; Sayads are 3,219 ; 
a onie ans. Moglials 680; Pathdns are numbered at 

7,441 ; Eeswalis hold two villages in the north of the district, 
and say they are Eajj)uts, who were converted in the time of 
Shahdb-ud-din. The Eunjdrds, who live in Ghegul, are Musal- 
mans, and were, they say, converted at the same time as the 
Eeswalis. The Musalmans in the district are chiefly the attend- 
ants on the Mahomedan slu’ines, and most of them hold revenue- 
fi’ee land in the villages attached to these institutions. They arc 
poor and idle. 

PART III. — STATISTICS OP POPULATION. 

Correct statistics of the population, and of its distribution 
into castes and tribes, are not available in Eajputana excepts for 
Ajmer ; some attempts, however, have been made at approximate 
calculations of the number of people in each of the States, 
mainly upon the basis of coimting the villages and obtaining a 
fair average of 'the number inhabiting an ordinary vfllage. The 
results are subjoined ; beginning with some precise details for 
Ajmer, which are added principally because Ajmer, being a 
central district, may be taken as giving some trustworthy stand- 
ard for measure and comparison of the general condition of the 
people in a well-to-do part of this countiy. 

Ajmer , — The area of Ajmer-Merwarra by the Topographical 
Survey is 2,710 square miles, of which about 1,440 square 
miles are fully assessed to the land revenue ; the remainder is 
occupied by estates under perpetual quit- rent. 

The total land revenue is Es. 3,89,480, and the amount of 
local rates and cesses paid on rcA'-enue is Es. 19,859. 

The population is 396,331, and the number, of persons per 
square n^e 146*2. The total number of houses is 93,464, and 
the number per square mile 34, with an average of 4*2 persons 
for each house. The population of Ajmer proper is 309,914, 
with an area of 2,069*816 square miles, and of the tract called 
Merwarra 86,417, with an area of 640*864 ; the number of 

r 
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persons to the sq^uare mile beinff in Aimfer 149 
warra 136. ’ 




The population; according to sex, is thus dmded— 

Total males 212,26Y, 

„ females 184,064, 

giving a proportion of females to every 1,000 males of 861 
Taking the proportion of the sexes in the two mairi divisioi 
the population, we find that in Hindus the proportion is— 

186,595 males’ It-, i . , 

161,653 females to 1,000 males 866-33 j 

and in Mahomedans — 


25,184 males 
22,126 females 


: Females 


to 1,000 males 8T^-57. 


Dividing the population according to' age, i^e have"- 

Total children 
under 12 

Total adiilfs 
above 12 


}l25,421. 

]270,910. 


Proportion of children to 1,000 adults, 462*96. 

This proportion of children to adnl^s is remarkably h 
by comparison with the larger provinces' of Northern Ii 
Probably in Ajmer many females above 12 have been returne 
children, the tendency being always towards understating the 
of girls. 

The proportion of sexes (1) among children and (2) am 
adnlts is ascertained to he thus : — 


Proportion of females ( ■{ 67 ’i 2 igWs 1 — 836*32, 

to 1,000 males . .) alcove f 143,967 men 1 = 881*75. 

These figmns illustrate the general rule in India, that 
difference between the sexes is widest at the early ages, n 
males being horn than females, and narrowest at full age, ou 
to the greater wear and tear of male life, and to the eniigral 
of men in search of einploylnent, &c. 

The population is classified as 


Hiz^dus 

. 

. 

. 348,248 = 

87*8 

Mahomedans 

• 


. 47,310 = 

11*9 

Clzfistians 

• 


715 = 

0*2 

Others 

• 

• 

58 = 

0*1 


Ainong the Hindus may he noticed the three indigenous tribes 
M ers 54,4 02 

Bhils 

Minas 3, ICS 
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Of tlie male population above 15 years of age, a percentage of 
4i7*61 are retnrnecl as agriculturists, but tUis is consiclcrecrto be, 
under tlie mark. 

Some 6,000 people arc returned as beggars, vliicli seems a 
large projiortiou out of tlie total po])ulation of 396,331. ■ Most of 
these must be persons Ihang by rebgious dole, or alms given to 
devotees. 

The returns of education show that 19,605 persons in the 
district can read and write, of whom 19,228 arc males and 377 
females; and dniding the same total by age, we get 3,010 
childi’cn to 10,595 adults. The percentage on the u'hole pojmla- 
tion is l’9d'. 


Jiajjiuiana Slates, 


Bdnsionra . — ^The population is generally estimated at 150,000. 

BUcanir . — Population 350,000. .Tiits arc the most numerous 
caste, having double the number of any other. Next in numeri- 
cal order come Panias, Paj])uts, and Prabmins. The Jats are 
all agriculturists, and the* three other classes cultivate exten- 
sivelv. 

BunclL — The population of Piindi is estimated at 221,000. 

Bhar{j}n )'. — This State contains 713,710 inhabitants, which 
gives a ])opiilation to each square mile of 376*71. Hindus 
number 030,212, and l^Iahomcdans 113,115. 

The population consists principally of Jits, Gujars, Prahmins, 
Panias, j\Ifnas, in something lilvc the folloAving proportion : — • 


Sudr.ns . . . . 30 per cent. 

. . . . . 10 ^ ,, 

Mllsalm.^us ... 18 „ 

Bauias .... 17 ,, 


Gujars .... 7 per cent. 
Bralimius . . . . „ 

Mfuas . . . . ^ 


JDimgarimr . — The population is estimated at 100,000. 
Jesulmer . — Total population 72,000, of winch 13,500 are 
Hindus, 26,000 Musahnans, and 2,500 J ains. 

J)hol]}ur . — ^Total 227,976 : — 


Bralimins 30,884 

Chamars ..... 32',092. 

Tliakurs 2.3,703 


Gujars 17,229 

Kachis 15,090 

Miuas 10,620 


Jaipur . — In July 1870 a census of Jaipur city was taken, 
which gave a total of 137,887 ; the population of the whole State 
is estimatj^d at 1,900,000. 

Jhdlaioar . — Estimated in 1866 at 226,000. 

Kota . — Estimated at 527,000. 
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mi, popiUation amounts to about 140,000. 

iiie loliowing is a table of tbe principal social cliyisions : — 


Castes. 

Total. 

Castes. 

Total, 

Brabmin 

Traders . 

Rajput 

Gujar 

Mina 

24,900 

11,000 

6,800 

9,400 

20,850 

Ghamar . . 

Kacbi ■ . 

Musalman 

Koli 

14,900 

6,900 

6,900 

5,400 


Kishengarh — 

Population 105,000 

Marimr or Jodlipm ' — 

Total population .... (about) 2,000,000 
86 per cent. Hindus. 

10 do. Jains. 

4 do. Mabomedans. 

'Pertahgarli — 160,000. Majority Bhils. 

' Serolii — 

Hindus 133,000 

Jaius 18,500 

Musalmans . 1,500 

The more numerous classes are Banias, Bajputs, Kalbis, 
Bhers, Grassias, iSIinas, and Bhils. 

320,000. 

Meyioar. — 1,161,400, of whom 150,000 hye on the lulls. 

A large proportion of the people are Bajputs, with Mers, 
Bhils, and Minas. 

JJlimr . — The population of this State, according to a careful 
census taken in 1871, was 778,696; of this number, 180,225 were 
Musalmans and the rest Hindus. 

The kHnas are by far the most numerous agiicultiual class ; 
Brahmins and Banias the most numerous non-agricultural. The 
Baji^uts are fewer than any of the other important diwsions ; they 
number in aU 33,817. A few statistics, taken from a census of 
1873, are subjoined : — 


i 

j 

Population. 

PKoroRTios TO lOTAn rornr.VTioK op 

Castes. ! 

Men. 

Women. 

j 

Boj-s. 

j Girls. 


Hindus 

598,333 

; -31 

•31 

1 

•19* 1 

1 

•15 

IMabomedaus 

180,263 j 
1 

•32 

1 •on i 

•22 ! 

J 

i 

•17 
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TAUT IV. — TOWNS. 

The towns of Rajxmtona have their sx^ecial eliaracteristics. 
The largest are the cajhlals of the prineipal States, and have 
usually grown up around the forts of the Cliiefs, in situations 
wliich, originally ehosen for defence or retreat, arc now striking 
and often picturesque. The Rajput capital is nearly always 
named from its founder: its citadel is usually o]i a hill close 
above, or placed in some commanding position over against the 
tovTL ; and the Chief’s ancestral jjnlacc is sometimes nithin the 
fortified lines, sometimes lying below the stronghold, with ready 
access to it in case of need; while, here and there, a modern 
ymlace has been built apart from the fortress within the tomi. 
But the fortress and the palace, whether combined or separate, 
are the two conspieuous featiu’cs of the Rajput tovms. The 
suburbs often contain gardens and stone x^avilions, while coun- 
try houses of the Chiefs and nobles lie a little beyond ; and 
the Chattris, or domed cenotaphs erected where Cliiefs or men 
of mark have been burnt after death, often with their wives 
and female slaves, are usually at a little distance. Jaipur, 
the most modem of the Rajjiut capitals, is also the largest; 
it is laid out AAith spacious streets, and the hereditary taste of 
the ruling family has decorated and improved it for gcneintions. 

Jodhpur is a fenced city in the desert ; its citadel stands on 
a great bare rocky hill overhanging the- toAvn which clusters 
round its base. Bilvanir and Jcsulmcr are towns of the same tyjie, 
built upon shoals of hard rock amid deep sand ; they contain 
each a central fortress, some large temples, and very handsome 
private houses. 

Ajmer is one of the most picturesque tonns of India ; it lies 
siuTounded by low hills on the edge of a great artificial lake, 
right on the sldrts of the fortified mountain of Taragarh. 

Ulwar belongs to the same class. It lies under tlie lee of its 
hill fort, with a palace that is a fine specimen of modem Rajput 
architecture. Bhartpur, again, the modem J dt city, is of quite a 
different cha,racter. Its founder originally set up an earthen fort 
in the midst of a marsh, relying for protection on the mud and the 
water, as the Rajput did on the rock or the sand. The city is 
now sm’i’ounded by a wet ditch and strong earth ramparts, while 
the interior fort is encircled by similar lines. Tonk has similar 
fortifications. 

South of the Arvahs, the city most remarkable for beauty 
and situation, and important as the capital of a first-class State, 
is Oodipur, -with its palace placed on a low ridge surmounting 
a romantic lake. In the east are Kota, a town with a consider- 
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al)le^ population and trade, surrounded by massive stone ram- 
parts and bastions, wMch on one side run along the bigb banb; 
' of the Chaiilbal ; and Biindi, a small tdwn' occupying the opening 
of 'a ^^hiH pass into the plain's, mth ‘a palace 'suspended' over it on 
'the steep hill side, and the citadel above on the siimniit; the 
whole presenting a rare picture of characteristic ’ architecture 
"and landscape. It is said tb' contain about 30,000 inhabitants. 

"Jhahapatah is a place of considerable trade, ‘which dates its 
prosperity from the days of Zahhi Singh of Eota, about the 
beginning of' this century. The city is nearly square, surrounded 
by walls and bastions ; the streets' are regular, and the houses have 
"'a''g6od deal of architectural ornament. 

A list is appended 6f all the towns of any' size or substance in 
’Bajputaha, arranged uiider the States to which they belong. 


List 'of Toions of importance in Rajptitana, arranged under the territories' to which 

they belong. 


' 1. '’British 'Ajmer and Mertvarra. 

Ajmer. 

"Beavvarl 

-Eekri. 

Puslikar or Pokai’. 

2. BSistodra. 

Badswara. 

Kalinjra. 

Ku'salgarh. 

3. Biha'nir. 

Bikanir. 

Bidesar. 

Anupgarli. 

hbatner. 

Bahadran. 

Clioru. 

Nohur. 

Rajgarh. 

/Renee. 

, Ratangark. 

■ Su'ratgarh. 

Sujaugarh. 

4. Bharipxir. 

Bliartpui’. 

-Bkusawur. 

, Biana. 

Balabgavli. 


Deeg. 

Gopalgarli. 

Kama. 

Kllan^;^^a Or Kanda. 
Komblier, 

Papari. 

Rupbas. 

‘ Seek'ri. 

"Weir. 

5. B'hndi. 

Bundi. 

Indargark. 

Bublana. 

Nainwak. 

6. JAiolpnr. 

Dholpur. 

Baree. 

Nagar. 

Munesa. 

Rajakhera. 

7. JDungarpnr, 

Dudgarp’ur. 

Sagwara. 

Galliakot. 

8. Jaipur. 

Jaipur. 

Pdtau. 


.liboiit SO, 000. 
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Khaudela. 

Amber. 

Chiltsu. 

Sang'.niier. 

Sfimbhnr. 

Uupgarli. 

Ooniara. 

Baragavli. 

Lnchmangarh. 

Sikar. 

Fatbpur. 

Bissao. 

Mandawa. 

Newalgavh. 

Jliuujhuu. 

9. Jodhpur. 

Jodhpur. 

Didwaua. 

Mirta. 

Nagor. 

Mundor. 

Nadol. 

Peepar. 

Pali. 

Phailodi. 

Pokaran. 

10. Jhdlaxoar. 

Jhalrapdtan. 

11. Jcsulmcr. 

Jesulmer. 

Bdp. 

Birsilpur. 

Bikampur. 

12. Karauli. 

■ Karauli. 

Mandrel. 

Maehilpur. 

13. KishengarJt. 

Kishengarh. 

Rdpnagar. 

Borara. 

‘14.. Kota. 

'Kota. 

■ Burro d. 


Nnliargarh. 

Rdjgarh. 

Sangod. 

SuUaupur. 

15. Oodipur, 

Amlcc. 

Ban era. 

Bcdnor. 

Bliindah, 

*Chitor. 

Divhla. 

*Deogar]i. 

Goosur. 

Gungapura. 

^Jahdzpur. 

Koorabur. 

"NAiUdwdra. 

Raipur. 

Rdjgarli. 

Rajiiag.ar. 

Rashmu. 

Rohcra. 

Sanganccr. 

Sawa. 

*SaIiimI)ar. 

16. Peridhgarh. 


17. Serohi. 

Serohi. 

Aboo. 

Erinpura. 

18. Tonh, 

Ldwa. 

Nimbera. 

Rampura. 

19. Vlwar. 

Ulwar. 

■Tijara., 

Rdjgarh. 

Bacbmangarh. 

Nimrani. 

Macheri. 

Rdragarh. 


. * The places marked with an asterisk are those of importance. 
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For a particular description of the principal towns, reference 

must be made to the Gazetteers of the States to which thev 
belong. 

Fortresses.- The forts and castles of Rajputana are numer- 
ous, and often exhibit the best specimens of the architecture of 
this part of In(ha. The great fortresses are still all in the hands 
of the State Chiefs, but every considerable landholder possesses a 
stronghold; in Mej^ar some of these are. very defensible against 
native forces ; and in Jaipur and Jodhpim there are several of 
material strength and striking appearance. The oldest are pro- 
bably those which, like Taragarh above Ajmer, and Ohitor in 
Meywar, have been constructed by running massive stone walls 
round the summit of fiat-topped, precipitous hills, the highest 
in the neighbourhood, the adjoining hills being connected -with 
the main enceinte by long lines of minor outworks. The area 
thus fortified often incloses a large space, with palaces, temples, 
tanks, and a great many houses for troops and followers. The 
plateau inclosed by Chitor is about three miles long and from a half 
to three-quarters of a mile broad ; its Mghest elevation may be 
800 feet. This fort contains two famous Jaistambas, or pil ars of 
victory, of great architectural merit. Taragarh is small in area, 
but stands some 1,400 feet above the plain at its base. Some of 
the largest of the hiU-forts lie in or among the Aiwahs, and to 
this class really belongs Taragarh, with the northern forts of 
TJlwar, J aipur, and Khetri, for the hills on which they aU stand 
are part of the Arvali system. Further south-west arc the 
great Meywar frontier forts of Kumalmer and Gogdnda, com- 
manding the passes of the main range. Kumalmer has an eleva- 
tion of about 3,800 feet above the sea. Bhainsrorgarh, Mandal- 
garh, and Indargarh are strong forts among the hills about the 
Bands and Chambal. Jesuhner, Bilcanii*, and Jodhpur have all 
their fortresses ; the Jodhpur fortress is, in its vny, the finest in 
Bajputana, standing on a sandstone hill rising nearly 500 feet 
above the level of the flat plain in front of the town, looking 
down upon it from a sheer face of hewn rock, and crowned by 
a j)^l^ce which combines massive construction with singular 
beauty of some details. The main access is up a steep, jiaved 
road, covered by six successive gateways, beside the inner gate 
leading into the palace. Jaipur has one fort overlooking the 
modem town, vdth great extent of circumvallation ; and ^ Anibci 
on the same ridge, foiu* miles distant from the town, is more 
like a chdteau of the sixteenth century than a fortress. Biiiidi has 
also a fort perched above its romantic clultcau. Kota is surrounded 
bv massive stone walls and bastions built by Zdlim Singh ; and 
Gagron, on the Kdli Sind in Jhdirapdtan, is a fine fori rcss. Kintliam- 
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bar is a lamous stronghold on the Eastern Marches, at the con- 
fl-iience of the Banas and Chamhal. Botli these last-mentioned 
forts possess ranch historic association, being frequently mentioned 
in the chronicles of the struggle betAveen the Eajputs and Maho- 
raedans for dominion over the districts AAdiich tliey command. 


SECTION Tin.— RELIGION. 

Under this heading it is necessary only to mention charac- 
teristic and local peculiarities. Tlic vast majorily of the people 
are Hindus, Avith a very strong infusion of ihe Jauia sect. The 
Bajputs, though very superstitious, arc neither remarkable for 
dcAmtion, nor for OA'er-fastidiousncss about caste rules and sacred 
personages, Avherein indeed they resemble rough, pugnacious, 
free men all the Avorld over ; but they worsliip at famous shrines, 
and do Avhat is proper on the great Braliminic feast-days. They 
are much given to the cnltns of divinised ancestors, as, for 
instance, of Mallindth, the eponymous ancestor of the cider 
branch of the Eahtors ; and they have had among them one or 
two spiritualists who have left a doctrine and a foUoAving. The 
very large OsAval dmsion of the Jainas took its origin from a 
Eajput convert at a village in Marwai*. 

Of local sects that are most in vogue may be mentioned the 
Dddu Panthis, whose head-quarters are in the Jaipur State, to 
Avhom belong the armed Ndgas ; and the Earn Sneli sect, wliich 
prevails most in Marwar and MeyAvar, with its head-quarters at 
Shahpura. Each sect has its sjoecial book of the precepts left by its 
founder, and its CMef for the time being is supposed to be the 
inheritor and transmittor of the special grace and divine insight 
acquired by his sph’itual ancestor. They do not pretend to work 
miracles or conmiunicate Avith the gods so much as to show the way 
of life and to deliver a mystic message. The disciples, or religious 
order Avithin the sect, must be distinguished from the body of 
laymen who follow the peculiar teaching and observe its tenets. 
There has also sprung up of late years a noticeable tendency toward 
secret rites and societies, and toward spuitual independence 
personally. The secret societies, being given* to demon worship 
and nameless orgies, are called by a name which indicates depar- 
ture from the straight road. The new mystic sects disoAAm caste 
prejudices and the orthodox priesthood. Even among the BMls 
has arisen of late years a prophet, and it has been said by a very 
gopd observer of the outlying tribes, that, with a distinct surface 
drift toward orthodox Hinduism, they are also subject to an under- 
current that sets against prejudices and Brahmioism. The reli-- 
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giotis condition of the people in the backwoods and the inno-les 
lias lutlierto been the usual indistinct ■ confused medley of ffro- 
tesqim superstitions, adoration of deceased heroes and saWs, and 
propitiation of every ascertained mamfestation of divmity. 

Of famous temples and shrines belonging to orthodox Hinduism 
may be named the shrines at Hathdwai-a and Kankraoli in Sfeyivai’, 
belonging to the Vallabacharya sect of the worshippers of IH’islina ; 
another much-frequented Visbnoi shrine in the Arvahs above the 
Haseri pass leading into Marwar; the Sivaite shrine of Eklinga 
near Oodipur ; and the great temple of the Haths at Jodhpur, where 
are preserved the footprints of Goruknath. There are nmnerous 
annual gatherings round the shi'ines of saints and deities of local 
celebrity. At Eikabdeo, in the south-west of ifeywar, is a famous 
shrine of the Sai'aogis ; and the temjiles on Mount Aboo are much 
resorted to by Hindus as well as Jainas (to whom the great 
temple belongs) on iMgrimage. Most of these shrines are held 
and managed by celibate orders of devotees, who recruit their 
numbers by receiving children vowed to the deity, or taken in by 
charity. The administration is in the hands of a sort of abbot, 
often a powerful personage with large jm’isdiction, sometimes the 
spiritual director to a ruling Chief. Some of the shrines have 
considerable landed endowments, and draw also a great income 
from money offerings ; their managers occasionally advance money 
on landed security. 

Ajmer contains the tomb of a renewed Musalman saint, where 
^Musalmans assemble from all paits of India on his commemoration 
day. The Hindu tribes who have been from time to time converted 
to Islam in the rural districts are now becoming more orthodox 
and regular in their practice, having hitherto preserved a 
curious mixtm’e of Hindu customs and worship with Musalman 
‘ beliefs. 

Astrology is universally practised, and a professor must be con- 
. suited at aU critical conjunctures, political or social. Witchcraft 
s till has tremendous power ; and very few ruling Chiefs can resist 
; the dread of what is really feared as a most dangerous method of 
secret assassination. Among the wild Bhil tribes the terror of it 
' has fostered, as formerly* in England, the profession of mtch- 
■finding, , and horrible barbarities, which the EngMsh officers 
are gradually suppressing, are jiractised on those who are 

denounced. . » 

The resoiuces of self-mutilation, suicide, or Idlling of women, 
and the nnlder devices of JDIiarna in order to resist or enforce a 
demand, are much in vogue among the more barbarous sects ol 
devotees, especially when taxes are demanded oi grants o an 
resumed. 
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SECTION IX.— INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. 

Tile' mass' of the people is occhpiccl m agnclilkire, wliicli will 
•he treated in- a 'separate section. ' In the large tomis, hanking and 
cohinierce hohrish to a degree hcyond what would haye been 
expected for so 'hackward a country. In the north, the staple 
products for export' are sdlt, grain, Avool, and some cotton. In the 
south, the' great article of export is opium, and secondly cotton ; 
the imports ‘ consisting of sugar, hardware, xuecc-goods, and the 
usual niiscellaneous thiugs needed hy a country with no manu- 
factures on any scale. Salt is made i^cry extcnsiyely in J odlipm* 
"ahd 'Jaipur from the great salt-lakes, whicli are the most A^aluahle 
possessions of the northern States, and in Bliartpur from thehrine 
wells. Prom the great plains north of the Arvalis, especially 
' from the ShekhaWati country, comes the wool, and fi’om these, pas- 
tm’e-lands a great many sheeii are diiven annually to Bombay. 
The cotton is gro'wn in the midland and eastern districts ; while 
the rich, well- watered black soils which send opium to Mahva are 
owned liy Meywar and the south-eastern States, by Kota and 
Jhalawar in particular. 

The head-qUarters of banldng and exchange operations may be 
said to be Jaipui’, the largest and richest city of Bajputana, 
though the prmcipal firms of Mahva and of the northern , cities 
■'of British India have agencies in most of the towns. The em- 
^ ployrhfent of capital in Bajxmtana is becoming less productive, and 
is diminislmg- since the peculiar sources of profit formerly open 
have been ’disappeaTing. At the' beginning of this centiuy large 
''bOnihiA’cial speculations had more the character of military enter- 
prises than of industrial ventures, when' the great insmnnee com- 
panies remitted 'goods or specie under armed companies in their 
' dvn pay, and -ivhfen loms were made at hea-vy interest for the 
■payment of armies or ‘ the' maintenance of a government. 'The 
"railways" and ' telegraphs are gradually levelling profits on ex- 
change and’ transport of goods; while the improved prosperity 
' ahd stability of the' States render them more and more independ- 
ent of the financing bankers. >And since capital does not yet, 

' as m British' India, turn td land for investment, it is apt to seek 
■ employment ih the more forward countries elsewhere. Of com’se 
' there is an immense 'deal of petty money-lehding to the peasantry. 

The Ja'rgest commercial fairs in the country are for cattle, 
'. 'camels, and' horses' at Pokar near Ajmer,' and at Tilwara in the 
Jodhpur' State. • 

, Of manufactures Bajputana has no 'speciality, unless the 
" making of salt be included under this; head. ' In . Bikanir : they 
make "some fine " woollen 'cloths, and they woTk' 'in ' leather 
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very well tlwouglioiit the northern . States ; at PdK in Jodhpur 
IS a particular dye, much employed, the brackish water of 
those parts being good for dyeing; and at Serohi the steel 
weapons are good. In the finer and more artistic manufac- 
tures, mwever, Hajputana takes a high place ; small capital to^vns 
under Chiefs who -take a hereditary pride in decoration and orna- 
ment appear always to favour the development and preservation 
of art. The enamel-workers of Jaipiu produce beautiful things 
by a process of which the secret is unknown elsewhere. In Pertdb- 
garh'they have a peculiar enamel of gold on glass; Vhile at 
tJlwar and some other capitals the goldsmiths and silversmiths 
have acq[uu’ed superior skill in workmanship and design, under 
the patronage of the Courts. But art, with all that is most 
exquisite and original in Rajputana, is in imminent danger of 
obliteration under the influx of grotesque travesties of European 
designs and fashion imported from Calcutta or Bombay. 


SECTION X.-LAND TENUEES. 

The characteristic of land tenm'es in the Rajput States pro- 
per, in the west and south-west particularly, is, that a very great 
proportion of the land is held on freehold tenure by the kinsmen 
and clansmen of the chief and by other clans of Rajputs. The 
word “ freehold’’ is here used to denote the holding of a free man by 
service not unbecoming his birth, and under payment of the cus- 
tomary share of the produce of the soil in wMch chief and clan 
are coparceners, the fruits of worship,” as it is devoutly ex- 
pressed. There are also, here and there, some assignments or grants 
of land of the natm’e of jdgirs proper, — that is, the revenue was 
allotted to certain persons merely as a convenient way of paying 
the estimated actual cost of civil or military establishment or ser- 
vices. All large estates are held under implied condition of keep- 
ing up the police -within them borders, protecting traffic, prevent- 
ing heinous crimes, and piusuing offenders hot-foot when the hue 
and cry is raised, or when the tracks of flying brigands are run into 
the boundaries. In some parts of the country the estate passes in 
block to one heir, and others are entitled to maintenance ; in otliers 
the tendency to divide the land as the family increases and branches 
out is niore marked ; wliile in other parts division among brothcis 
is imperative, and of course the luovcellcnieut of the freeholds is 
in proportion as the custom of suh-dividing tiio land ainong 11 ic 
clansmen may prevail. 

Taking all the Rajput States together, the extent of laud thus 
held in cultivating freehold must he very large; in KeraiiK there 
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are whole ^dllages belonging to the clansmen, who pay notliing to 
then' chief ; but the freehold tenures are probably most extensive 
in Marwar, Jesulmer, Bikanir, the north of Jaipur, and in part 
of Meywar, a light quit-rent being usually j)aid. The smaller 
plots of what may be called freehold land are usually held on the 
h1mm teniu’e, wliich is thought, on the whole, a better title than 
any, because the Bhilmia and liis heirs hold for ever on condition 
of some peculiar service, such as watch and ward, guard of the 
roads, or attendance at specified occasions, and are not, like the 
petty kinsmen and clansmen of a family cliief, portioned offmpon 
lots of the family domain vdiich might be resumed if the cliief 
and his folk quarrelled. Some of the groups of cultivating llaj- 
puts who hold on the hhnm tenure have occupied from time imme- 
morial, pacing, not rent, but customary rates and services, and are 
very proud of having held the land before its conquest by the 
ruling family. All these freeholding classes are distmet fi’om 
the mass of cultivating peasantry, and their existence has been 
very generally overlooked in accounts of Indian land tenures; 
though the dilajiidated remaias of the clan system appear all over 
Northern India, and in some parts, as in Oudh, it has only very 
recently been destroyed. 

In the jMaUdni country, and generally where the clans are 
among the cultivators, a man’s rent-rate depends upon his descent 
or kinship; and a Bajput or Chdran would as such pay less 
•than a Jat or aKunbi, while the customary rate or share in kind 
caimot be increased. Consequently the chief and great feuda- 
tories are apt to portion ofP then’ kinsmen on the inferior lands. 
There are large perpetual assignments to shrines and temples, 
while sacred castes, hke the Brahmins, Chdrans, and the groups of 
cultivating devotees which are here and there found, hold at 
privileged rates. The constant alienation of JcJidlisa, or of lands 
under the Chief’s direct authority, either as appanages to kinsmen, 
or as grants to religious uses, has produced, and stiU produces, a 
material effect upon the State’s economy. Over a very large j)art 
- of the teiTitoiy of- some States the land revenue is either in mort- 
main or fixed on freeholds at a very low rating, and the treasin^ 
is driven to indirect taxation of an onerous and complicated 
The cultivating tenm’es of the peasantry at large are nr^- , 
to define acciuately, though their general natiue is slight 
same throughout Bajputana, both iu the hhdlisa villa'- the 

dhectly to the State), and in the great feudatorv "^ho is 

cultivator is understood to have a permanent h'&^^ arranges for 
his holding so long as he pays the rent dema’"'^®^ fields, &c. ; 
man is a hard measure ; but in a country wil^® Bhil tracts there 
exactions of the tax-collectors are held ir sometimes a mere 
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collector of rents, sometimes tlie headman of a Bhil or com- 
munity. 

It is generally agreed that in Bajpntana, as elsewhere, the 
great private estatesare better managed than the villages dhectly 
under the fiscal^ officers of State, and that the cultivators are 
better off. Motives of self-interest act more directly njDon the 
thdJcur or Jdgirdar, and the competition between him and the 
State for tenants is a great check to oppression. 

After the freeholding classes, perhaps the strongest and most 
prosperous cultivating bodies are to be found in Jat and Gujar 
■villages of the north and north-west, where the peasant is 
occasionally a very substantial farmer, and where large herds of 
cattle are kept. Pastoral life and the possession of cattle are 
favourable to independence ; the property is moveable, and the 
owner can live on it all the year round, while the cultivator is 
tied to his land and must wait for his crops. 


SECTION XI.— AGRICULTUEE AND SOILS. 

Westward of the Aiwalis there is a good strip of soil along 
the banks of the Luni, which occasionally overflows, and on the 
subsidence of the waters an alluvial deposit remains which' yields 
good crops of barley and of wheat. Excluding the fertile por- 
tions of Marwar enclosed with the branches of the Limi, nearly 
the whole country to the north-west of this river, including 
most of Marwar, the States of Bikanir and Jesulmer and the 
district of Shekhawati, is a vast sandy tract. Water is far 
from" the smfface and scarce. Irrigation from wells is imprac- 
ticable, for not only is the supply of water too scanty to admit 
of it being used for tliis puipose, but also the depth of the 
wells usually exceeds 75 feet, the maximum at which iiTigation 
from wells has been found profitable in J csulmer and Biicanir. 
The water in the wells is often from 300 to 500 feet below 
the siu'facG. The peoifle have thus to depend for their supply of 
grain entirely on the produce of the crops sown in the rainy 
season, which, in this part of the world, is of very unccrtaiji 
character. When rain does fall, it sinks iuto the sandy soils 
and does not flow off the surface, so that a very small rain- 
fall suffices for the crops. The system of agncultme is very 
simple, and only one crop is raised in the year. At the com- 
mencement of the rainy season, the sand-liills are ploughed 
by camels, and the seed is then planted very deep. After it, lias 
sprouted, a few showers bring the .young crop to maturity. As 
the light camels of the desert walk swiftly, and the ploughs arc oi 
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unsuccessful effort to work them which was made about two 
years ago. At Loaria the ore used to he obtained from four small 
hills to the south-west of the village. These hiUs are covered 
with excavations and holes of considerable length, where the miners 
used to work. They had formerly several hundred houses in the 

vicinity — a number which is now reduced^ to twenty. 

Another small iron mine at Motia Undwera is stiU worked. 

■ Bivers and Lakes. — The Mahi is the principal river in the 
province, which it enters from Rutlam to the south-east. Thence, 
running north and intersecting the north-east portion of the 
State, it turns to the west, and again to the south, forming the 
boundary between Banswara and Mewar and Bungarpur. It is 
a perennial stream and always fordable, except in the rainy season, 
when the waters rise to a great height. There are no boats on 
this river in Banswara, but rude rafts are to be found at most of 
the crossings during the monsoon. They can ply, however, only 
when the stream is not at full flood. 

The banks of the Mahi are generally between 40 and 50 feet 
high, and, with the exception of a few barren and sandy spots, are 
well wooded. Its bed is, as a rule, rocky, but in some places it 
consists of stretches of sand interspersed with rock and shingle. 

Among the tributaries of the Mahi in Banswara are two very 
small streams, which flow from the eastward. They are known 
as the Bhundan and Airav, and neither is perennial. A third and 
somewhat less insigniflcant affluent is the Ghdp, Which flows 
westward, past the capital, and joins the left bank of the Mahi,’ 
These three streams are unfordable in the rainy season, when they 
discharge a considerable volume of water. 

There are no lakes of any considerable size in Bdnswara. 
The chief is the Bai, a fah-sized artificial lake, two miles east of 
the capital, which has a strong masonry bund or retaining- wall, 
on the top of which the Rawal has built a summer-palace. Near 
many of the vfllages, tanks are to be seen ; they are little better 
than ponds. 

Climate and Bainfall. — ^No proper meteorological observations 
have been recorded, but the temperature may be judged from the 
following readings taken from a thermometer in the verandah of • 
the Bdnswara dispensary : — 

Summer ..... 92° to 100° Fahr. . 

Rains . . . • . . 80° to 83° ,, 

Winter ..... 65° to 70° „ 

• The average raiafall for the three years 1873, 1874, and 1875 was 
44' 33 inches per annum. 

No records exist of any severe famine having visited the 
country, but 1836, 1861, and 1865 were years of scarcity and 
dearness of grain. The famine of 1869, that devastated so much 



oi Eajpiitana, was not felt in B^nswara. In 1858 tlie river Malii 
overnowed its banks, inundating the neighbouring lands and 
causing much loss of life. 

k 

Guinea-worm, skin-diseases, and ulcerous .eruptions are com- 
mon in Banswara, but fever is the most formidable and prevalent 
malady. There is a dispensary at the capital, which works well, 
and in which a large number of patients are treated, 

Sistory , — ^The history of Banswara as recounted by a local 
chronicle is as follows : — 

The Rawals of Banswara are a junior branch of that, family of 
the Sesodia clan of Bajputs which is now ruling in Dungarpur, 
from which they separated about the year 1530, At that period, 
and for very many years previously, the whole country which 
now comprises the two States of Banswara and Dungarpm? was 
known as Bagar, and was under the dominion of the family of 
Sesodias which still holds Dungarpur, though the chief’s control 
over the lawless BMls inhabiting the wilder part of his tenitory 
was merely nominal. Udai Singh, who came to power in A.D. 
1509, had two sons — the elder named Prithvi Baj, and the younger 
J agmal. He himself marched imder his kinsman Bana Sanga of 
Cliitor against the Emperor Babar, and was killed at the great battle 
of Kanwa in 1528. After his death his territory was divided between 
his two sons ; and the descendants of the two families arc the 
present chiefs of Dungarpm' and Binswara, Whether this 
division was made amicably or by force is not clear. There is 
a tradition that IJdai Singh ordered it to be made before he died ; 
there is another legend that Jagmal, his son, was left for dead 
on the battle-field, but recovered, and on returning to Ms country 
was disowned as an impostor. Whereupon he took refuge in the 
hills to the north of the present site of Banswara, and, having 
collected a body of followers, commenced to make uicm'sions into 
his father’s ten’itory. Tins asylum is still knovm as Jagmer.''i 
It is related that Jagmal’s first acquisition of territory came about 
in this wise. In those days there resided to the east of the ]\ralii 
river a powerful noble, who hardly deigned to acloiowlcdge the 
authority of the ruler of Dmigarpm'. His estate was knovn as 
that of Kuanya, With him Jagmal speedily came into collision, 
and a protracted feud ensued. After harassing each other for a 
number of years, they at length became reconciled, and, on the 
death of the old Thakiir of Kuanya, Jagmal gained possession of 
his estate without opposition. Having thus obtain'd a firm foot- 
hold, he turned Ms arms against the Bliils, who Indd nearly the 
whole of the country now constituting Banswdra. . ■\Mirre the' 
town of Biinswara now stands there was a large Bhi'l juil, or 
colony, under a powerful chief named asiia, and against him 
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Jagnial directed liis principal attack. WaSna was killed during the 
storming of liis jpdZ, liis followers were routed, and his lands passed 
into the hands of the Hdjput conquerors. The name Banswara 
is hy tradition said to he a corruption of Wasnwara. 

Jagmal noAy transferred his residence to Banswara, whence 
he continued his forays against Bungarpur and the Bhils. In 
Bungarpur, IJdai Singh had been succeeded by his elder son 
Prithyi Raj, and the two brothers, finding their continual border 
warfare intolerable, agreed to a])ide by the arbitration of the 
Raja of Bhar as to the partition of tlieir lands. Accordingly 
in 1529 the riyer Malii was fixed as the boundary between the 
two States of Bungarpiu’ and Banswara, which since that date 
-haye remained perfectly distinct and independent of one another. 

Other records relate that the chief of Bagar, Udai Singh, 
diyided his territory at the time of his death between his two sons 
Prithyi Raj and Jagmal. ■ 

The sixth in descent from Jagmal was Samar Singh, who 
considerably extended his territory by conquest over the chief of 
Pertahgarh. He was succeeded by his son Kusal Singh, who was 
in the field twelye years fighting with the Bhfls, and founded 
Kusalgarh and other places of note in the proyince. 

In 1747 Prithyi Singh came into power. He fortified the to^vn 
of Bdnswara, attacked and plimdered South, and seized the district 
of/Ohilkaii, to the south-west of Banswara.' Towards the end 
of the cenfuiy the whole of this country became more or less sub- 
jected to the Marathas, who leyied heayy exaction from the chiefs, 
and whose predatory hands plundered at large ; while roying 
companies of unattached mercenaries harried the lands, and cleared 
ofi what the Marathas left. 

In 1812 the chief of Banswara, which was recognized as a 
separate power, offered to become tributary to the British Goyern- 
ment on the condition of the expulsion of the Marathas ; hut no 
definite relations were formed with him till 1818, when a treaty 
was concluded, by which, in consideration of the protection of the 
British Goyernment, the Rawal agreed to act in subordinate 
co-operation, to settle his affairs in accordance with the adyice of 
the British Goyei’nment, to abstain from disputes and political 
correspondence with other chiefs, to pay a tribute, and to furnish 
troops when required. Tlie Rawal denied his obligation to be 
bound by this treaty, which had been negotiated by his accredited 
agent, and was declared to be binding on him,, though it was 
neyertheless thought best, for certain reasons, to conclude a new 
treaty. This was done in Noyember 1818. 

^ The chief modifications made by this treaty were, that the 
Rawal was to pay the British Goyernment all arrears of tribute 
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due to Dlidr or auy other State, and au annual tribute not exceed- 
ing tbree-eigbtbs of the revenue; the British Goyemment engaging 
to bring under control any relatives or connections of the chief 
whojmight prove disobedient. By a subsequent treaty the amount 
of the annual tribute v^as fixed at Es. 35,000, and it has smce 
been again raised for special expenses mthin the State. 

The chief has received the right of adoption, and is entitled to 
a salute. 

The Eao of Kusalgarh holds in relation to the Earral of 
Banswara the position of a guaranteed or mediatised feudatory, 
paying tribute for a p^ of Ms estate, and bound to render certain 
duties and marks of' feudal subordination. The Kusalgarh lands 
consist of a compact domain in the south of Bansu’-ara, adjoining 
Eutlam and Jabua, inhabited mainly by Bhils. 

Dominant Classes. — In tMs, as in every other Eajpiit State, 
the Eajputs form the dominant class, and the cMef nobles repre- 
sent powerful families belonging either to the ruling Sesodia 
clan, or to other clans, connected with the ruling house by mar- 
riage or otherwise, settled in the territory. In Banswira there 
were once sixteen nobles of the first rank, eight of whom, the 
Sesodias and Chohans, sat on the right of the tM’one, and the 
remainder, Eathors, on the left. Of the latter, only three houses 
now remain. 

The Thdkurs of secondary rank have no fixed seat in the 
presence of then cliief, and are eighteen in number. AH these 
Th&kurs possess in the aggregate 536 villages, and pay tribute, 
amounting to Es. 16,126, to their chief. They are aU expected to 
render the usual feudal service to the cMef , and do so when called 
out with their followers for any expedition, or to attend at the 
capital for the Dasera and Bewali festivals. On these occasions 
the first-class nobles receive no allowance, but the second-class Tlia- 
kurs and then followers are supported at the expense of the State. 

The Thakins of first rank are — 

Ifames. Estates. 

'Sardar Singh . . .Of Molan,' 

Balwant Singh ^ /. „ Metwala. 

Chohan •< Eatan Singh „ GarM.- 

.j Bhajwat Singh . „ Ailhuna. 

"^d^Kusal Singh „ Ganora. v 

( Eateh Singh^^ . . „ Khdndu. 

Sesodia ; Madho Singh „ Sxnpur. 

(‘Balwant Singh . ' . . „ Kusalpun 

( Kesri Singh • » Bankora. 

Chohan •< Udai Singh • „ Takarla. 

( Bungar Singh {X' • ; •’ . jj Mandwa. 
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Iffiines. Estates. 

f Hao Zordwar Singli . . Of Kusalgarli.' 

Rathor •<{ Balclitawar Singli . ■ . . » Talwara. ^ A 

iBaiilat Singli . . . Aorwara.^/ 0 

Besides tlie alDove, there are some fifteen other minor Bajpht fami- 
lies. A brief account of some of the principal families is subjoined. 

The Chohans of Molan belonged originally to the ruling family 
at Ajmer. Mod Pal, the founder of the family, 
° driven from liis country, took refuge in Dun- 

garpur, and was rewarded for his services by the chief of that 
State with the Molan estate on the east bank of the Mahi. 

"^i^Tien the independence of Banswdra was established, the 
Thakurs of Molan transferred their allegiance, and the Bungarpur 
chief, in retaliation, confiscated the western part of the estate. 
In lYSG the Thdkur of Molan made treacherous overtures to Bliar, 
on the discovery of which his lands were confiscated by the Court 
and occupied by its troops. The expelled Tbakur, however, gave 
such trouble that no resistance was ofl:ered when he seized again 
^ on his possessions. 

Metwaia. Madawat Chohans of Metwala are a 

junior branch of the Molan family. 

, Tliis family came into Banswara from Dungarpur in the mid- 
die of the last century and received a grant of 
land. Additional villages were granted to their 
descendants for services in the field, and the whole now comprises 
the Garhi estate. The present Thakur, Batan Singh, has been 
given the title of Bao by the Maharana of Udaipur, who is con- 
nected withhimby marriage, and thetitleis recognized by his chief. 

■ Hathyot Chohans of Arthuna are a 

junior branch of the Molin family. 

The Keringot Chohans came from Bankora in Bungar- 
Ganora Were granted the estate of Bargar 

Bungar. The Bhils of that part of the country, 
however, proved so troublesome that the Thdkur had to leave, and 
was given the Ganora estate. 

Khandu was originally taken from the Bhils by Kusal Singh, and 
was bestowed by Prithvi Singh on his second son 
Bakht Singh, whose great-grandson now holds it. 
, Is in possession of the descendants of Ktisal 
Singh, the third son of the Maharawal Prithvi 


Khandu. 


Surpur. 


Kusalpura. 


Singh. 

This estate was seized from the Bhils and 
bestowed on a Saktawat Thakur from Bhindi 
in Mewar. 



Bankova. 


Tak.arra. 


M-andwa. 


Granted by Prithri Singli to tbe Keringot 
Obolians of Bankora in Bungarpiu', and held 
by their descendants. 

Is held by a younger branch of the Bankora 
family. 

Also is held by a junior braneb of the Ban- 
kora family. 

The Mcrtia Balitors of Taiwara came to Bdnswara about the 
Taiwara. Bawal Kusal Singh, and -vrere granted 

the village of Gopinathji-ka-Gara, at the 
V'estern end of the Taiwara pass. Taiwara is said to have 
belonged to the Chohans of Metwala, but to have been confiscated. 

The Barbar found the protection of the Taiwara pass from 
robbers to be such an expense, tliat certain lands round Taiwara 
were granted to the Thakur of Gopinathji-ka-Gara, and he was 
raised to the rank of a first-class noble or tdzimdar, on the condi- 
tion of his undertaldng the police duties of the pass. 

Aorwara is also held by a family of Mertia Bahtors, who came 
Aorwara. Bduswara at the same time as the Taiwara 

family. 

Official Classes . — The officials and men of inffiiience in the 
Statea.-rejnostly residents of Bduswara, whose ancestors have 
served in'1)ffice for many generations. Very few foreigners are 
employed, and those who are, hold subordinate positions only. 
When Bdnswdra was first separated from Bungarpur, the new 
rulers were accompanied by several IS'ima Banyas, who held all 
the posts of importance under the new Government ; but the 
influence of their descendants has declined, and they have 
now gone back to commerce. They were superseded in tlie 
departments and offices of Government, first by Kdgar Brdhmans, 
and subsequently by Oswal merchants; but these also have 
since lost favour, and no special caste is now predominant. 
Bew Musalmdns have risen to distinction in tlie State, though 
about eighty years ago one Karim Khan held an important post. 
There are some ten or twelve families termed ‘nctiks, wl\o have 
been in the cluef ’s service for several genemtions, generally filling 
the office of kotwal in the city. Two or three hold estates, but 
they arc mostly in the army. 

The two family-priests of the Bdwal are Chobisa Brdhmans, 
whose ancestors came from Chitor, the ancient capital of j\Iewar, 
and accompanied Jagmal when he left Bungarpur. The family 
deity of the cliicf has a Brahman attendant whose ancestors have 
held the post for generations; and the Court historian is a Bhat, wlio 
resides in Wewar and wliose office is hereditary. The influence 
and position of the Bhils will be noticed further on. 
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As in Dungarpnr, the villages are classed under three heads : 

(1) Khalsa. 

(2) Jagir. 

(3) Ediahat, or religious and charitable allotments. 
But in Banswara there are, besides, several villages held by Bhil 

chiefs which pay tribute and not revenue. 

The following table null show the general distribution, and 
amounts of revenue and tribute. The revenues of the Crown 
villages are collected by the kamdar or his agents, and those of 
the Zenana and the Privy Purse by special agents : — 

Statement showing the (tistrihntion of the villages in the Banswara State. 


, Khalsa or Crovm -villages . . 

Jaglrddr or Thaliurs’ villages. 

Villages held hy Bhil Chiefs, namely — 
Dulla E4wut of Sondalpur 
Unkaria Eavrat of Mauri Khera 


Khuma Eat of Baregaum 
Eeligious ( 

endowments ( villages held by Bmhmans . 
Villages set apart for the Maharawal’s privy 


purse 

Villages set apart for the Zenana . 
Villages held by officials 


Total number of villages in Banswara . 


Number. 

Approximate 

Kevenue. 

Tribute. 


Es. 

Es. A. P. 




'-/spl 478 

(Not known.) 


536 

2,80,000 

16,126 16 a 

20 

• • • 

2,139 0 0 

18 

• » • 

601 0 0 

2 

» • • 

490 0 0 

36 



22 



A- 24 

22,000 


21 

23,000 


4 

3,370 

1,126 8 0 

1,161 

3,28,370 

20,383 7 3 


Cro'ps . — In the rainy season the following crops are sown : — 
Indian-corn, mung, arad, til (sesamam), rice of seven kinds, and 
kudra, — the principal being Indian-corn, rice, and kudra (kodo). 

Winter or spring crops are wheat, barley, gram, and sugar- 
cane. 

Opium is cultivated, hut in small patches and to no great 
extent. 

Agriculture . — ^When land is first cleared for cultivation, the 
trees and shrubs are cut down and strewed over the ground, where- 
they are left to dry till the end of the hot W’^eather, and then 
hmnt. After the first fall of rain the land is ploughed and sown 
with rice the first year, til the second year, and maize the 
thh’d. This is the weU-known walra system of cultivation, so 
universal' among the Bhils as among all the haK-wild tribes in 
the woodlands of India. In Banswara it is mostly practised to 
the north and east of the State. Elsewhere land is ploughed 
twice, after which the clods are broken up hy a heavy beam of 
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wood dragged oyer the field by a pair of oxen. When this opera- 
tion is completed, seed is sown in rows by being run through a 
hollow bamboo fixed to the plough behind the share. Except 
Indian-com, gram, and Ayheat, all grain is sown broadcast. Rice 
is transplanted successfully. In the western districts near the 
Mahi riyer the soil is said to be sufficiently fertile to produce 
crops of wheat, sugarcane, and opium Avithout watering. 

Irrigation . — Land is irrigated principally from tanks and 
wells, and, near the banks of the Malii, from that riyer. ' Eields 
are usually not enclosed. 

General Revenues . — The subjoined Statement A exhibits the 
receipts and disbursements of the Banswdra State for the year 
1873; and Statement B is the trade retmn for the same year. 



Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the Bdnsiodra State for the year 1873 - 74 . 
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' Irade Heturn oftJie Bdnswdra State for the year 1873 , 
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It must be explained that in Bdnswdra the collection of 
revenue is on a system even more irregular and arbitrary than 
usual. , It has got overlaid . by abuses which originally were 
engendered out of the confusion and distress caused by the incur- 
sion of predatory bands and the exactions of Maratha leaders. 
After the causes ceased, the effects remained, and the cultivators 
are still liable to various indefinite demands ; they are also inces- 
santly required to satisfy other ‘caUs supposed to be occasional 
or emergent. When a chief dies, a tax must be levied on the 
villages to defray the expenses attendant on the investiture of 
his successor. When he marries, or any of his children are given in 
.marriage, a hive demand is made. Similarly, to every extraordinary 
expense of the State the cultivators are compel] ed 'to contribute. 
All these uncertain and unlimited taxations keep up fraud and 
concealment on one side to resist extortion and violence on the 
other. 

Land is not measiued, nor is it rented at a fixed rate for each 
bigha as in Malwa, but the amount of collection is adjusted 
usually as follows : 

At the time of the autumn harvest, the headmen of villages, 
attended by some of the respectable inhabitants, appear before the 
officials. After some discussion, and comparison of the produce 
of former years with the actual condition of the villages, the sum 
to be paid for the whole year is determined, and a written agree- 
ment to pay it is given by the cultivators. 

The collection of the money rent for the whole year is made 
after the rain crop at the Dewah: this cess is termed Bar dr 

A second levy is made after the spring crop, which is termed 
“ Kunta : ” this is always paid in kmd. The probable outtmm is 
estimated, and the cultivator pays a certain fixed share, varying 
according to the village custom from one-sixteenth to one- quarter, 
or sometimes half, the money cesses being raised or lowered 
according to the quantity allowed to be retained ; sometimes the 
proportion of ■ grain claimed by the State is paid in kind, and 
sometimes its value is paid in money according to the rates 
prevaihng at the time. 

Those jDlaces from which money payments are not levied have 
to yield a third of the crop — a commutation usually allowed to 
villages that are in an impoverished state. / 

The other recognized cesses are Kuroar and “ Qliora 
QliardiP ' 

These are levied at fixed rates per village, i.e., cultivators’ vil- 
lages. None of the extra cesses are levied from the Bhils. 

“ Boria JBarar.”— This is a cess levied solely from Brahmans 
who do not pay the annual ‘‘ Bardr.” 
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“ Kurni ” is the cess levied from traders and others who do not 
come under the agricultural cess of Bardr : it is not devoted to 
any payment of tribute. 

'' Gari Bardr ” is a levy of grass from milages held bv 
religious sects — Charans, Bhats, &o., who pay no Bardr. 

The cess called Dungah ” is not noAv lemed in Bdnswara. It 
was levied in the olden days to pay the Maratha and other 
hordes which scoured the country, hut it has now died out. 

There is also an extra cess called ‘‘ War Ian'' Icmcd on sun-ar- 
cane cultivation, at the rate of from 2| to 4 per 1,000 canes. 

To-^vns and villages are taxed under all, or less than all, of these 
heads, and their rating under each head is fixed according to their 
size and capability. The headmen allot to individuals their 
respective shares, which in the case of cultivators arc determined 
by the extent of their land, and in the case of other classes by 
their means. 

The Batel exists as an agent on the part of the village for 
settling accounts with the officials, and for managing cultivation ; 
hut he has no rights or privileges ; and there arc no liereditary 
•\ailage officers. The Gomctlii is, or was, a man who had interest 
enough to got himself appointed to one or more villages ulth the 
business of looking after the collections, and the right to realise a 
salary for liimself and subsistence for his retainers out of the vil- 
lages, over and above the revenues due. He held his post at the 
chief’s pleasm'e, often did not reside, hut sent a deputy ; his office 
was a job and a burden to the cultivators. Tlie collection of 
revenue is now superintended by the thanadars, of whom incntion 
will he made hereafter, and the term Gomethi is applied to ihe 
headmen of Bhil villages only. 

Hevenues proper are received from the khalsa fiscal villages, 
only jagirdars and Bhil chiefs paying tribute. . ^ 

Band Tenures . — ^It is said that prior to British inierveniion, 
the estates of the B.djput Thfikurs were held upon the obligation 
of service only, and that the tribute now levied in addition was 
only imposed’ to meet the demands of the fixed tribute payable 
by ’the State to the British Government. Whether tliis was 
actually the case or not, it is difficult to say, but at any rate it 
seems that service was the chief condition for the holding of land, 
thoimii the terms of this service were never jirecisely fixed. 

Ac Thakurs pay “ tanka ” or tribute, and the amount, pay- 
able has no reference to the rental of the estate, and as a rule 
appears to be a very small percentage ; for instance, Garhi pays 
Bs. 3.500 for land worth from Bs. 00,000 to Bs. 80,000. 

The terms of service can hardly he detined. In the event ol 
the cliief taking the field in person, all the a’lniknr.s are huiind to 
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attend liim in person with their followers. If an expedition is 
sent under some one else’s command, the Tliakm’s need not 
attend in person, hnt are hound to send their quotas. They are 
also hound to attend at the Pasera, or at other times when 
summoned. 

A11 the Thakurs, great and small, possess full and entire 
jurisdiction witliin their own estates. The interference attempted 
hy the Parhar causes the greatest jealousy, and the great Thakurs 
will not allow their subjects to be summoned to the capital. 
Hence the difficulty in obtaining the proper pimishment of any 
criminal concerned in cither an internal or external case. 

All the Hajputs, great and small, hold their lands on obligation 
for service with tribute: there are no cultivating classes of 
Hajputs in any khalsa village. Some of the Thaknr’s retainers 
cultivate land assigned them hy the Thdlau, hut for this they 
render service alone. 

Land is sometimes held in hhum ; for instance, the Hdo of 
Garhi says he holds the estate of Nowagaum on hhum tenm’e ; 
that it was granted to the family hy the Parhar on accomit of his 
ancestor Agar Singh ha-sung been Idlled while attackmg the place 
hy the Parbrn^’s orders. The Rao states that he holds this estate 
free, and that though all his other estates may he, confiscated, 
Nowagaum can never he taken from the family. Some other 
Thakurs may hold land on a similar tenure, hut such instances are 
rare. 

In cultivators’ villages the headman is called Patel. He 
belongs as a rule to the most well-to-do family in the place ; hut 
the succession is not necessarily hereditary, though as a rule it is 
generally given to some member of the family. 

In Bhil villages, though, this is a necessity. The succession 
must he confined to a member of the family, the son or the 
brother, as the case may he, the ] 30 st having been hereditary for 
generations hack. The headman of a Bhil village is called Kfintia, 
or sometimes Grasia or Bawut. The headman’s hole consists 
principally in the fact that he and his family are free from the 
payment of rent ; that is to say, if the village is rated at Es. 200, 
the Patel will collect all this, and may he a little more, from the 
other villages. He himself pays nothing. He has also certain 
rights at weddings, &c,, besides some small tithe on the produce. 

In the Patel’s villages his brothers and relations pay their share 
of the “ JBardr^’’ hut in Bhil villages the entire family is exempt. 

In villages held hy a considerable Bhil chief, he sometimes 
collects from all the cultivators, and at times takes a lump sum per 
village. The Sondalpur chief, for instance, has certain -villages 
directly under himseK in which he collects his o-nm rents at so much 
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, per house. Other villages of his estate are under “Kiintias” 
helongiiLg to Dulla’s otvu family, and they collect their own rents, 
paying a certain fixed annual sum to Dulla Eawut. 

As in Dungarpur, the land is parcelled out into small plots 
called hantalis. Each hantah consists of two, three, or more fields 
and its extent is known hy the numher of ploughs it employs! 
Each cultivator tills the plot that he has mheritedj and he is very 
rarely, if ever, deprived of his land, which he looks upon as his 
inviolable possession, and nothing hut want or force will make 
hM leave it. This right survives even should he have quitted his 
village and return after many years ; the temporary occupant will 
restore the land to him. Immemorial custom has refused its sanc- 
tion to the sale of landhy the cultivator, though there is no actual 
rule on the subject. Hare instances of dispossession by the State 
have occmTed, but are always excused hy the allegation of some 
gross misconduct or crime on the part of the ryot. 

Similarly, aU. lands granted by the State as rehgious endow- 
ments are inahenahle hy the possessors, and it is difficult to dis- 
cover an instance of such grants ever having been resumed. 
"With regard to the Thakurs’ estates the case is difierent. Numer- 
ous instances could he cited even in Bdnswara, m which the chief 
has exercised his right of resumption. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that the resumption of a Thdkur’s estate does not 
imply any alteration in the minor tenm’es upon which the lands 
are cultivated. The same cultivators continue to tiU the same 
plots, though they pay their rent to a different master. 

Fopidation . — ^The entire population of the State has been 
'estimated at 150,000, but no trustworthy statistics are available 
■for correct computation, nor for ascertaining the relative pro- 
portions of the Hindu, Muhammadan and Jain sections of the 
community. The Bhils form the majority of the population, while 
the inhabitants of the chief towns are mostly Hindus of the trad- 
ing classes, Musahnans, and Itajputs. 

In the capital itself, including children and adults of both 

sexes, there are — 


Brahmans 

. 1,291 

Rajputs 

. . .160 

Trading classes 

, 1,076 

Hindus . . ’ . 

. . . 1,666 

Musalmans . 

. 2,014 


Total . 6,197 


Castes, Clans and Trihes—ln the Banswara State tliere are 
twenty-two sub-enstes of Brhhmans. Of the Eajput clans, the 
Sesodias have eight sub-divisions, and the Chohans eleven. There 
are besides fifteen other families of minor note. 
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There are fourteen classes of hankers and traders, and twcnty- 
eiglit crafts. 

The ]\Insalmans are comparatively few. The Bhils form the 
most numerous section of the population of Banswara. The 
country v'as originally coiiquered from them, and even now they 
only own the supremacy of the Barhar so far as the payinent of 
tribute is concerned. Their most powerful chiefs are now Bulla 
Eanuit of Sondalpm, and iJnkaria of Mauri Khcra, who possess 
regular domains in which their authority over the land and the 
people is recognized. There are otlier influential headmen of 
separate or villages. In these Bhil tracts tlic actual power 
of the Bansv'dra State to enforce orders or to punish recusancy 
is very limited, though they are all nominally subject to Bans- 
wara * jurisdiction. The State has no power of interference in 
their villages. In addition to the possessions of these chiefs, 
several Bhfl pals are scattered over the country in which the 
ruler possesses little authority. The headmen (called Gonietliis) 
pay tribute at the stated p*criod, and for the rest of the year 
are left much to their own devices. All Bhils go about armed 
wdth the tribal weapons, bow^ and arrows ; except tlie head- 
men and others of consequence, wdio carry swords. They are 
a dii’ty race. The men wear their hair long, and hanging in 
imcombed masses over their shoulders. Their women are small 
and ugly, those of rank being distinguishable by the number 
of brass rings on their legs, often extending from the ankle to tlie 
knee. They Idll and eat kine, and are much addicted to spirits, 
vast quantities of ■which are consumed on festive occasions, which 
frequently end in quarrels and bloodshed. Pond of fighting, 
they resort to their weapons on the slightest provocation, but their 
most serious affrays arise out of cattle-lifting and the abduction 
of •v\’’omen. 

If a Bhfl runs away ■with a betrothed girl, a feud wall fre- 
quently ensue, which will not end till the villages of both sides 
have been burnt and many lives lost. 

As a rule they keep tolerably quiet in the winter and tlie 
rainy season ; but in the summer, between the gathering-in of the 
last harvest and the so'wing of the next, they begin raiding on each 
other ; and even the richest think this time, ■w^hich hangs heavily 
on their hands, favourable for paying off old scores. There are 
sixty different sections of the Bhfl tribe in Banswara. 

Marriage Customs . — Bhil children are not betrothed by their 
parents in their childhood. A Bhfl girl is often unmarried up to 
the age of twenty or twenty-five. Her father can take no steps of 
his o^wn accord for his, daughter’s marriage : were he to do so, sus- 
,;picion would be aroused that there was something wrong with the 
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girl . His friends can take steps on his behalf, but he himself must 
u-ait for a proposal from the lather of some eligible lad, which he 
can entertain or not as he pleases. Should he accept the pro- 
posal, the lad’s father, having pronded liimself uith a coujde of 
gharas (earthen pots) of liquor, will return to complete the 
ceremony of the sagari, or betrothal, sitting down under some 
large tree or other cool spot in the tillage. The girl’s father and 
his l]iends join them, and the questionas to the amount of money 
to be paid by tlie father of tlie lad to tlie father of the girl is 
there and then disposed of. This amount varies, according to the 
means and status of the parties concerned, from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60. 
AYhcn this is settled, the father of tlie boy makes a ciip of leaves 
of the dak tree, and, placing it on the top of the gJiara of 
liquor, puts inside it two annas worth of cojiper coin. The girl’s 
brother, or some other hoy among her relations, then takes the 
coin and tiu-ns tlie enp of leaves upside doum. The betrothal is 
then complete ; and nothing remains but to drink the liquor, wliich 
is done on the spot. Tlie girl’s father then kills a goat and gives 
a feast to his futiu’C son-in-law and his father, after which tlie 
latter return home. 

Some Cour or six months after the bctrotlial, arrangements for 
the wedding arc set on foot. 

The hoy’s father takes a present of clothes, a sari, a petticoat, 
and a corset Cor the girl, who at once puts them on. Her father 
if well off Idlls a buffalo, if poor a goat, aud gives a feast to all 
the village, and to the lioy’s father and all his friends. On this 
occasion a Brahman is called in, and, on the receipt of four annas 
from each father, fixes some auspicious day for the wedding. 

Half of the amount prcidously fixed upon is now paid to the 
girl’s fatlier in cash, and the remainder in kind, in the shape of 
a buUock, &c. On the day fixed by ibe Braliniaii for tlie wed- 
ding, the boy, after being well anointed until pf/f — a mixture of 
turmeric, flour, &c. — proceeds to the girl’s house, accouqinniod liy 
'all his friends aud rclaiions. Tlicy halt at the borders of the vil- 
lage, whither the girl’s father with all his fiieiids, and accom- 
panied by drummers and 'women singing, proccinls t o meet iJiem, 
aud after jicrformiug the ceremony of I'dlak, i.c., marking 
the boy on the forcliond with salfron, oscorls tlicm into 1 be village, 
and settles them down under some large ircc or in some other 
convenient spot'-. Tlic giiTs father then returns to his house, 
and the hoy’s father pays certain customary duos. 

On the ‘evening of the wedding-day a great feast is given by 
the bride’s father! and (lie bride and bridegroom am provided 
with a separate liiii for the night, wliih' ilieir Iriends get drunk. 
Rext luorning the bride’s father ])rcsents liis daughter with a 
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bullock, or a cow, or with any worldly goods udili wliicli he may 
udsli to endow her, and, afterx3resenting the hoy’s father Avitli a 
tiirhan, gives him leave to dcjiart. 

Funeral Bites . — The following arc the ceremonies said to he 
observed by tbe Bhils on occasions of death. When a man 
dies a natui’al death, his corxise is covered witli Avhitc clotlis, and 
a supply of food in the shajic of flour, clarified butter, and sugar 
uncooked (called sdra), is placed by In’s side for use on his 
journey to the next world. They arc afterwards tliiown into the 
water by the side of which he is burnt. 

A small cojixier coin is also thrown on the ground when the 
corpse is bmmt, ajiiiarcntly as a sort of fee {‘or the use of the 
ground for the XJurposc. Tliree days after the body lias been 
burnt, tbe ashes are throvTi into the water, and a cairn is raised 
on the spot by tlie jieoplc jirescnt, who wring out tlicir clothes 
over the stones after bathing. On the twelfth day after death, 
all friends, far and near, assemble for the Kata or mortuary feast, 
for which the deceased’s heir, if avcII to do in the world, will have 
jirovided some Us, 200 worth of spirits. In the morning the cere- 
mony of the Arad is commenced, and lasts generally tlirough- 
out the day. 

The Bhopa, or -witch-finder of the village, is seated on 
a wooden platform, and places near him a big earthen pot with 
a brass dish over the mouth of it. A couxilc of BhOs beat this 
■with drum-sticks, at the same time singing funeral dirges. The 
spirit of the deceased is now suxiposed to enter the heart of the 
Bhopa, and, through him, to demand whatever it may want. 
Should the man have died a natural deatli, tlie sx)irit will call 
for milk, ghee, &c., and will repeat tlirougli the Bhopa the words 
he said just before his death. Whatever is demanded is at once 
supplied to the Bhopa, who smells the articles given to him and 
puts them do-^vu by Ins side. Should tlie deceased have met vdtli 
a -violent death, the Bhopa generally calls for a bow and arrows, 
or for a gun, whichever the deceased was killed with, and works 
himself up into much excitement, going through the motions 
of firing, shouting the war-cry, &c. The spirits of the 
deceased’s ancestors are also called up by the Bhopa, and the 
same ceremonies are gone through -with them. In the evening 
the Bhil Jogi appears on the scene and gues tluough various 
ceremonies, lie is first of all provided -with 12 seers of wheat- 
flour and 6 seers maize-flour, which he places in front of the 
deceased’s bier. The Jogi then jilants his brass image of a horse on 
the to]i of the flour and sticks an arrow in front of it, and 
also some small copper coin. Two empty jars, the mouths 
tied uj) one -wdth red and the other with white cloth, are also 
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placed by him in front of tire hoi-se. A rope is next tied 
rormd the horse s neck. The J ogi then calk out the names of the 
deceased s ancestors, at the same time signifying- to the heir that 
now IS the time for him to give alms or religions grants to the 
memory or his father or ancestors, which appeal is generally 
responded to and a cow given to the Jogi. The heir after this ' 
directs the Jogi to provide the deceased vdth food. 

The Jogi cooks some rice and milk and poui-s it into a hole 
he has dug in the ground. He also pours in a ewerfull of liquor 
and drops in a copper coin, and then fills up the whole again noth 
earth. Other mystic rites follow : the heir makes prasents to the ■ 
d ogi, and the family friends give presents to the heir. The cere- 
monies conclude with some hard drinking. 

The next day the relatives' of the deceased give a feast fo the 
village, each relation providing somethmg towards tliis feast — one 
rice, another ghee, and so forth. The honor of providing a 
buffalo belongs to the deceased’s son-in-law, and, failing him, the 
brother-in-law or the brother. The deceased’s widow, if yoimg, is 
now asked by all the relatives whether she wishes to remain in 


her late husband’s house or to be manned again — a ceremony 
called Natra. If she, as she generally does, wishes to be mar- 
ried again, she replies that she wfil reWn to her father’s 
house. 


If the deceased has a younger brother, he will at once step 
forward and assert that he will not allow her to go away to any 
other man’s house, and, going up to her, he throws his' cloak over 
the vddow, who thus Ijecomes his udfe, and is taken away hy iiini 
to his house there and then. Eight days afterwards, when she 
is supposed to have done mourning for her late husband, her 
new husband supplies her with a set of armlets in tlic place 
of those given by lier former lord, which are taken off. The 
Nati'a is then complete. 

The younger brother is not, however, compelled to keep bis 
brotlier’s widow, should be not vnsb to do so ; but^ it is such a 
point of bonom’ that a boy even will claim and exercise the right. 

Should the deceased have no younger brother, then the 
vudow is taken away hy her father or relations eight days alter 
the ICdtd. 

She will remain at her father’s house for a month o)' two, 
when either she will he given away in naira to some man hy 
her father’s consent, or she will run off and take up her quail ers 
in some man’s house without his consent. The man she llics^ to 
may not vdsh licr to come, and may linvc no idea ol her iniention 
lo do so, hut nevertheless, once she has placed hcrscli under Ins 
prolection, he is in honour hound to keep her, and she remains a.'^ 
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iiis wife. The widow can go to any man she pleases, provided he 
is of a different caste to her father. 

Should the father have given his widowed daughter away in 
natra, her late husband’s heir will at once pick a quarrel and 
demand satisfaction from him. As a preliminary step, the 
heir generally attacks the widow’s father and burns down his 
house, after which, in course of time, a punchayet is generally 
appointed, to settle the dispute, when a sum of money varying 
from Rs. 60 to Rs. 200, according to the means of the parties, is 
awarded to the heir in compensation. The father will then, in 
his turn, demand repayment from his son-in-law, and should the 
latter refuse to pay up, he proceeds to burn down his house and 
make himself othervdse objectionable till his claim is satisfied. 
Should the widow run off, as she generally does, without her 
father’s or relatives’ consent, her deceased husband’s heir will at 
once attack the man to whose protection she has gone. 

Should some unmarried and unbetrothed girl take a fancy to, 
and run off with, some young man, her father and brothers, as 
soon as they have found out where she has gone to, at once 
attack and burn his house, or, in the event of their being unable 
to do that, they burn any house in the village wliich comes 
handy. This most probably is resented and retaliated, and the 
quarrel may be prolonged for some time, but, as a rule, a pun- 
chayet is sooner or later appointed to settle the dispute. The 
compensation awarded to the girl’s father never exceeds Rs. 100. 

A hole is dug in the ground and filled with water. The girl’s 
father and his son-in-law then each drop a stone into it, and their 
quarrel is finally settled. 

The punchayet and party then consume some liquor at the 
son-in-law’s expense and depart in peace. 

Should an unmarried and unbetrothed girl refuse to run off 
■with a man when asked to do so, the man will generally shout out 
in the village that he has taken so-and-so’s daughter’s hand, and 
woe to him who dares to marry her. A punchayet is then assem- 
bled, and the father generally gives his daughter to the man, 
receiving double the compensation that would have been awarded 
had the girl consented to marry him in the first instance. 

Should a girl unmarried, but who has been betrothed, run off 
with somebody else, the man to whom she was betrothed at 
once attacks, and possibly kills, the man whom she has run off 
with, and bm'ns both his and the girl’s father’s lints. The quarrel 
often goes on for years and leads to retaliation, till the entire village 
community on either side are draivn into the quarrel and turn out 
and attack each other. 

Should a wife run away from her husband to somebody else. 
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tlie iniured fcusliand and his friends often hum the whole of the 
village in which the recipient of the faithless wife’s favours Urn 
Eventually, when a pimchayet is formed, the wife is often o-iven 
up, and taken hack hy her hnshand. any childi-en tliat she°mav 
have home m the meantime being left with their father. Should 
tlie man refose to giye her up, then some Bs. 200 is awarded to 
the husband in^ compensation hy the punchayet, not to mention 
the liquor reqmred hy the latter during their consultation. 

The Bhils eiect stone- tablets in memory of 'then* male dead 
(never to deceased women),and, as arule, the figure of the deceased 
IS carved on the stone. He is often rejwesented on horseback nith 
sword, lance, or shield ; sometimes on foot, but invariably clothed 

in the best of long-clothes and armed -with a sword and shield a 

style of dress he was quite unaccustomed to in the flesh. 

_ Tablets are also erected to boys who have died while still 
minors ; hut instead of a figm’e of the deceased, a large-hooded 
snake is carved on the stone. 

Judicial System . — As in all the backward States of Ba jpiitanii, 
the judicial machinery is of the rudest kind. Civil and cri- 
minal courts exist at the capital, but the decisions of the pre- 
siding ofidcers are subject to the approval of the Bawal, to whom 
they are invariably submitted hy the Mmddr, or minister. 

Civil suits in many instances are settled hy punchayet — a 
tribunal that in such cases, and in caste disputes, appears well 
'adapted to the feelings of the people, as the decisions generally 
give satisfaction. In criminal cases the ptmishmont awarded is 
usually compensation to the aggrieved party and fine to the 
State, with imprisonment until the amount is paid or security 
given. BMls were formerly impaled ii caught red-handed, Init 
such barbarities are now obsolete, and no criminal can be pnnislicd 
until after proper enquiry and conviction. 

The Thakui’s exercise civil and criminal powers in tlich orra 

estates. • , v , 

Bor the apprehension of offenders, tlnlnas arc cstaldisiicd by 

the State at diflrerent places. At each of these tlicrc is a tlianii- 
dar with a small detadunent of horse and foot. 

Except in minor offences, when tlie tlninadar can ini])osc a 
fine, his powers are limited to the seiziue of criminals, jiolding 
a preliminary enquiry, and forwarding the cases lo (he caphai. 

In the capital there is a kotwal, who has a few .siihordinafes 
under him. He is empowered to confine disturbei-s of the peace;, 

and to report to the minister. . . 7 i • 

There is no regular jail in Banswam, ci-inunals heing con- 
fmed in cells or niches in the city-walls near llie prineipal gde- 
way. Imprisonment as a means of punisluncni does no! iinc 
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favour. Tlie j^ower of inilicting capital puuisliinent rests witli 
the Eawal, aud is scarcely ever used. '' 

Education. — Educatiou is at a very low ehh : except at a 
small elementary school at the capital, and occasional private 
instruction, thei’e is no teaching at all. 

(JommnniGafAons, — It has already heen stated that there are 
no made roads in the State. All goods are carried by paclc-hul- 
lochs. Carts arc used for the conveyance of produce, fuel, &c., for 
short distances between the villages in the u^estern districts, hut 
elsewhere wheeled conveyance is unknown. 

There are no trailic routes of any importance through Bdns- 
wara, most of tlie goods from E.utlam and Malwa passiiig south 
tlwough Kusalgarh. Goods from Pcrtilhgarh in small quantities 
pass in a westerly direction tlirough Ghatol in the nortli of the 
State to Dungarpur ; and tiiere is a route from Pertaligarh in the 
north-east, via the capital, to Ahmedahad and Guzerdt. 

There is another route from the capital to Ahmedahad, vid 
Dungarpur to the west, hut this is not so direct as the one to 
the south-west vid Jhallod. 

3?ost Office. — K post-office has been established in the capital, 
and letters are sent vid Elherwara. Tliere is no telegraph-line. 

Districts, Principal Towns, and Beinarkahle Dlaces. — ^Bans- 
wara, the capital of the State, is a walled city, containing some 
6,000 inhahiffints. On three sides — to the east, nortli, and west — 
the wall is still in a tolerable state of repair, hut to the south it 
has fallen doum, and the low ridges, along the tops of which it 
formerly ran, are covered with dense jungle. ^lany of the 
tradesmen’s houses are built of stone, udth flat-roofed verandahs 
and stone pillars, but the generality are of brick, and roofed with 
an inferior kind of flat tile, which cannot keep out heavy rain. 
Before the monsoon, a layer of leaves is inserted underneath. 

The palace stands on rising groimd to the south of the city, 
and is surrounded by a high loopholed waU, with three gates. 
It has heen much altered since its first erection, every occupant 
having added something to the original structure. Several addi- 
tions have heen made by the present chief, and a tower is now 
being built at the north-west corner overlooldng the city. On 
. the crest of the low ridge to the south of the capital sLnds a 
douhle-storeyed building called the Shahi Belas, built by the 
present Bawal, from the top of which a fine view is obtained. 

To the south and east lie hills covered vtith woods. To the 
west the ground is level, cultivated here and there, and. dotted 
udth fine mob wa trees. Long rows of palm trees, hacked by 
tliick forest to the north, and to the east the Bdi Tal among the 
low hills, the stream running under the city -walls, and several 
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amoug the mango- trees on the plain, complete the 

The cJiafns or mansoloa of the rulers of Banswilra are in a 
garden about half a mile to the east of the citr, and near a sfa-eam 

Some old rmns on the top of a hill two miles to the south of 
the cvtT are said to he the remains of a palace n-liicli was the 
I'csidenco Of tlie cMef ^lio foimded Bdiwani. Traces exist 
of 0 . fox titled of iTftll skirtiiis^ tlie. ridsj'e^ jjiid of a liriclc 

I)mldmg mtli T?iiilted roof ; but tiie lybole place Is clioked up iTitli 
U'ceils aud imdoTgroudli. 

Tlie Tillages iu tlie Ticmitr of tlie capital are governed directlv 
under Bausu-ara, and are Icept distinct from those in tbe distiicts. 

Gotara, three miles to the north of the city, is a Gujar village, 
in addition to ivhich there are tivo others in the State. * 

The inbahitants arc stated to bare emigrated fi’om 3ilen*ar. 

Bansmara is divided into eight districts, or Uqjpos as they 
are locally called, n'liicb radiate in different directions from a 
small area around tbe capital to tbe borders of tbe State. Tliev arc — 

t - x' TTi f -m- ‘ 


V 1. G-baiid TJtar 
M 2. Loaria 
3. Cbimda 
Vi. Bluingra 

5. IVfabirau'ara 

6. PaiiclialvTvira 
V. Ivbandnvriira 

\' S. Patbo" 


IShTT. 

?<■. 

N.E. 


1 bevond tbe l\ralii . E. 


J 


S. 
S.TT. 


S. PatUog 0.0'. 

1. Ghmiti JTfdr , — This district, so named frcm the pass throngli 
the hills near Taln-ara, due iveSt of tbe capital, comprises all the 
countrv to tbe u'cshvard of tbe pass till tbe confines of the State 
at tbe river 3Calii, and confains tbe follondng jagirdar estates:— 
Garhi, Artluma, Baiikorc, Takafm, MandiVa, andTahvaia.? The 



Crates of tbe Ban-al and tbe Zenana! Bicc, sugarcane, and o})iiini 
are tbe staple crops. The soil is black, and is said to req^nirc no 

irrliration. . , , • i i 

Pavuipnr, tbe bead-quarterc of the district, contains heinccn 

r>00 iind 600 houses. n 

Garhi contains the some number of bouses. To tbe norili oi 

ibis village runs tlie river Chap. , 

‘Vrtluma contains some iOO bouses, Eor a distance of . omc 
ilnwor fourhos to t!.e of the vnioge lie the rem.mn. ol on 
niu'ieut citr c.nUcd Amrooii, aud to the south the rums of a .l.am 
temple. 
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Talwara has 300 to 400 houses. There are ruins of several 
old temples in the neighhourhood, and the village itself is said to 
stand upon the site of an ancient city, which, as in the case of 
Amraoti, was founded hy Amrik Baja of Sidhpur Patan. The 
Talwara pass through the hills is about six miles in length, and 
ruins of old tanks and temples are* to he found in it. In the mid- 
dle of the pass there is an artificial pool of water said to have been 
made hy Bhim, one of the brothers of Yudishtra, during the 
famous twelve years’ exile. 

2. Loaria . — This district extends from the “Baman Belds,” 
a ch’cular building erected hy the Bdwal near the village of 
Chariawasa, three to fom’ miles north-west of Bdnswdra, to the river 
Mahi at Loaria. The soil is light ; and rice, which is the princi- 
pal crop, is grown of an excellent quality. Pom’ villages belong 
to the Darhar, the rest being inhabited hy the cultivating classes 
of patels and the jaglrdars. The latter have ten estates — Molan, 

\ Metwala, GaAora, Galkia, Bhimsor, Bhowasra, Bichiwara, Uniara, 
Mahiawasa, and Wasi. The town itself is now almost entirely 
deserted, and the iron mines, which have been noticed before, 
are now unworked. The chief villages in the district are 
Paloda, Molan, and Metwala, containing about 300 houses each. 
Mostly open, it is yet weU wooded with mohwa, mango, and 
other trees. 

3. Chimda extends northward of Banswara to the Mewar 
frontier at the river Mahi. 

Indian-corn is the principal crop, though sugarcane is also 
much cultivated. 

Ghatol is a village of some 300 to 400 houses ; and an official 
resides there who collects revenue and taxes, and has charge of 
the neighhom’ing Bhil villages. 

There are six jagirdar estates in the Chimda district. 

4. Bliungra extends to the Pertahgarh border to the north-east 
of Banswar^;, and includes the estates of the Thakurs of Simlea 
and Kusalpura, and of the Bhil chiefs of Sondalpur and Mama 
Khera. The district is hilly and covered with jungle. Indian- 
com is the staple crop. Bhdngra, the largest village', possesses 
some 200 houses. 

5. Maliirawdra . — ^This district is inhabited exclusively hy 
Bhils, who are mostly of the Mahira caste ; hence its name. It 
extends from the Mahi to the Pertahgarh border. 

6. Banohalwdra . — This district consists of only 12 villages, and 
lies to the eastward of the Mahi, and between it and the Butlam 
border. With the exception of a few Brahmans, patels, and hanyas 
at the chief village, Panchalwara', the inhabitants all belong to the 
Bhil tribe. 
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7. J^idndmodra is a MUt district extending from tlie liills to 
t-Jie soTitli of BansTT-ara near Pathpura to the Ptutlam border. Tlie 
TiiMges, Trith the exception of fonr, are entirely inhabited by Bhils 

andfor the most pai-t belong to the Maharaj of Khandn/a rela- 
taon of the Eawal. The Tillage of Khandu contains dbout 700 
honsesj and is the abode of the ^.laharaj, whose house is to the 
south of it on the baniis of a stream. 

8. PatJwg . — ^The Pathog district extends from the village of 

Tikria, three miles to the south-west of Banswdra, to tlie Kusal- 
gaih border, and its villages are all inhabited by cultivators, 
Brahmans and patels. ^ 

The following jagirdars hold estates in it Orwaria, friiiah, 
Ghaja, and Bhukya. 

Eangama, Chinch, TTagidoia, and Pahjra are the principal 
villages, the fcst three having 500 houses, and each of the last 300. 

Indian-com, rice, wheat, and gram are grown. 

Fairs . — There is only one fair in Banswdra, which is held in 
October at the cnpitsl and lasts 15 days. 

Traders from the neighbourmg countries congregate here as 
well as the people of the country, and the total number of visitors 
is estimated at 2,000. Opium, Bombay wares, dates, cocoanuts, 
grain, ghee, and the produce of the country, together with tobacco 
and the principal commodities, are sold. All customs dues are 
remitted to traders attending, and a thriving trade is said to be 
carried on. 

A gathering of Bhils for trading purposes takes place annually 
at Gorio Ambo, which is locally celebrated as one of the liirhing- 
places of Tudishtra during his exile, hut scarcely can he termed 
a fair of any pretensions, hs^otlring appears to be manufacliircd 
in Banswara. Prom Giizerat, cloth, cocoanuts, dates, heiel-nuts, 
pepper, tobacco, and salt are imported, but a large proportion is in 
trausit only to Butlam. Prom Butlam to Pertdbgarh, oj)ium, 
cotton, cloth, and a few other articles are taken through the 
country to Gnzerdt and Bombay. 


APPElsBlX. 

KUSALGAnn. 

Tim pettv cWcW.ip of Kosnlgarli Iio5 In ihn mulh-m‘^1 n! 
Bdnswara, and in physical features much resemble.- it. 
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ISTear tlie to’wn of Kusalgarli the country is tolerably open and 
^^ell cultivated. To the south, along the Eutlani, Jahiia; and 
Jhallod borders, it is hilly, wooded,' and inliahited by Bhils, who 
are more tractable than their brethren in Banswara. 

Rwe7's . — The only streams are the Anas and the Molal. 
The former flows in a north-westerly direction to the Mahi ; 
and the latter, rising south of, and flowing past, Kusalgarh, 
empties itself into the Anas. Neither is perennial, but in the 
monsoon, like most streams in this part of the country, they 
become unfordable torrents. Both have rocky beds. 

Lakes. — There are several artificial lakes in Kusalgarh, but 
none are of any great size or importance. 

Rills. — ^Nearly the whole province is covered with a net-work 
of hills, but none are of any height. 

Foo^ests . — Most of the hills are covered with jungle, and in the 
valleys and gorges between them there are small tracts of forests 
containing large trees of the kinds found in Banswara, — teak, 
sadar, and sisam being the most common. 

Quames and Mineral Froductions. — ^There are no mines or 
quarries. Lime is found near Kusalgarh and at the village of Ohitra. 

Qlmiate and Mamfall. — The climate, temperature, and rain- 
fall assimilate to those of Banswara. No statistics on these heads 
are available. 

The famines and severe scarcity which so frequently affect 
other portions of Bajpfitana do not appear to visit these southern 
portions of the country. 

Ristoi^y. — The Bao of Kusalgarh is a Bahtor Bajput, and 
claims descent from J odh Singh, the founder of Jodhpur. Maldev, 
the fifth in descent from Jodh Singh, acquired possessions near 
Butlam at a place called Bauti, east of the present province of 
Kusalgarh. Maldev was succeeded by his eldest son, Bam Singh. 
He had thirteen sons styled “ Banawat,” a titular appellation of 
the ruling family in Kusalgarh to the present day. Bam Singh 
was succeeded by his third son, Jeswant Singh, and Jeswant Singh 
by his eldest son, Amar Singh. Amar Singh obtained an estate 
in Butlam named Khera, containing some sixty villages, which 
is still in the possession of the Kusalgarh chief. Amar Singh 
was killed in an engagement with the troops of Aurangzeb ; and 
Akheraj, a younger brother of Amar Singh, succeeded him'. He 
captured Lalgarh, a hill close to the town of Kusalgarh, from the 
Bhils, and one tradition says that he, not Kusal Singh,xfounded 
the tovn oTKusalgarh in the year 1671 .. -V- f 

Akheraj was succeeded by his eldest son,‘ Ajab Singh. A jab 
Singh had eight sons, and was succeeded by the two eldest. Kalian 
Singh and Kerat Singh. Kerat Singh was succeeded by his third 
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son, Abi Singh, ^er him the succession appears to have o-one 
out of the direct Ime and to have been fixed hy adoption. " 

^^0 was then ruler, obtained 
the title of Rao from the Maharana of Udaipm’. 

On the d^gi of Jalam Singh without issue, the chiefsliip 
deyolyed on Kamir Singh, who was succeeded by his eldest son, 
ZorW Smgh, the present chief of Kusalgarh. He has thi'ee 
sons ^TJdai Singh, Hip Singh, and Jeswant Singh. 

A long controyersy regarding the claims of the Bdnswdra State 
to submissionand homage from^ Kusalgarh was terminated by adeci- 
sionof the Geyernment of India against the jBanswara pretensions. 

Dotnincioit Classes . — There are eight Rdjpiit Thakm's or jdgir- 
ddrs in Kusalgarh. Their estates are as follows : — 

1. Tanbesra, 26 yillages, worth Rs. 6,000 a year, 
f 2. Loharia, one yiUage, worth Rs. 200 a year. 

^ 3. Rhimgarh, one yillage, worth Rs. 200 a year. 

^ d. J ekli, one yiUage, worth Rs. 500 a year. 

6. Barhwas, one Tallage, worth Rs. 100 a year. 

^ 6. Kusalpui'a, one Tillage, worth Rs. 100 a year. 

^ 7. Rohinya, one YiUage, worth Rs. 75 a year. 

h8. Pamala, one yiUage, worth Rs. 100 a year. 

17o. 1 pays an annual tribute of Rs. 500 ; Ho. 4 of Rs. 150 ; 
Ho. 2 of Rs. 25. The rest pay nothing, but perform serrice. 

The Kusalgarh officials are foreigners, and mostly natires of 
Guzerat. 

Crops . — ^The monsoon or rain crops are chiefly Indian-cora, 
rice, mfilet of yarious lands, and sesamam. Tlie spring crops arc 
wheat, barley, and gram. 

Agriculiiire . — Walra cultiyation is practised by the Rhils, and 
the general system of agriculture is the same as in Ransu'dra. 
Much of the soU is a dark fertile loam. The uncultivated area 
is much larger than the land under tifiage. Fields are iirigated 
from tanks and wells, and water is found near the surface. 

Zard Bevemie . — The village headman, or turwl as ])e is 
locaUy called, is responsible for the rent ofhis village, and collcds 
it. In the month of Kartik he assembles all the villagers in bis 
charge and fixes the amount to be paid by each, which is 
demanded at haiwest-time. The jagmldrs collect their own rents 

and pay tribute. ii* . 

Zo'oprieiarij and CuUivaiing Olasses.—The cultivator are 

nearly all Bhfls, whose occupancy holdings descend by hercditap’ 
right*; and the superior proprietarr class consists almost entirely 

Land Tenures . — In the event of any ivrtn, orBlnl headman, 
bems removed from office by the chief, his limds .ire ciiIkt iillowcd 
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to remain in liis possession or granted to liis successor. Usually, 
however, fresh, land is assigned to the latter. The Rdjput jaglr- 
- ddrs hold their lands on the same terms as their confreres in 
Banswara. 

Bent Bates. — Bates are generally levied by the plough, i.e., 
as much land as can he ploughed with one pair of hnllocks. 

The rent for these plots varies from Bs. 7 to Bs. 12 in money, 
or, if the rent is discharged in kind, a fourth part’ of the produce is 
taken. 

Bopulation^ Castes, Clans, and Tribes. — ^No estimates can he 
given of the total number of people within the chiefship. The 
town of Knsalgarh itself contains about 1,200 inhabitants. The 
rest of the country is peopled almost exclusively by Bhils. 
'The only Bajpiits in the province are the jagirdars or Thakurs, a 
list of whom is given elsewhere. 

Occupations. — The pm’snits of the people are entirely pastoral 
and agricultural. There are no manufactures, nor are there any 
manufacturing classes. In the towns, a small trade in grain, rice, 
ghee, and other necessary commodities goes on. The crops 
usually suffice for local wants, and, in years of plenty, grain is 
exported. With the exception of grain, rice, and ghee, everything 
is imported. 

Judicial System, Jails and Bolice. — ^There are no jails ; prison- 
ers are confined wherever it may he convenient. The duties of 
the police are performed by thanadars and the headmen of Bhil 
villages, who are responsible for the apprehension of offenders. 

Bducation. — There are no schools whatever. 

Communications. — There are no made roads in the district. A 
highroad from Jhallod in the Panch Mehal to Butlam passes 
through the town of Kusalgarh. It is practicable for carts, and 
the greater part of the goods carried on it goes from Guzerat to 
Malwa. The customs dues collected by the Bdo on this traffic 
amounted formerly to Bs. 25,000 per annum, hut of late years 
they have diminished to Bs. 15,000, owing to the diversion of thn 
traffic by a morh southern route through Jahua. 

Districts, Towns, and Villages. — Kusalgarh is divided into four 
districts — 

1. Khas Kusalgarh . . Centre. 3. Dungra . . . West. 

2. Himatgarh . . South. 4. Patan . . . East. 

1. The central district comprises the country around Kusal- 
garh and contains 124 villages, all iuhahited by Bhils. The town 
of Kusalgarh is unwalled, and its population consists of traders, 

• Brahmans, Bajpiits, Bohras, and others. 

2. The Himatgarh districtextends to the south and south-west to 
the Jhallod and J abiia frontier, and comprises 32 villages, all Bhil. 
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A tlianadar and a few sepoys are located liere. lYith tlie excep- 
tion of a spirit-seller, a Wacksmith., and one Rajpdt, all the 
residents of the Tillage of Hiniatgarh are Bhils. 

3. The Dnngra district lies to the west, and contains 32 
Tillages, all Bhil. At the Tillage of Dnngra there are a tlianadar 
and eight sepoys, and a few smiths, the rest of the population 
being Bhils. 

4. Patan lies to the east : its chief Tillages are Patan and 
Serwa ; at both there are thanas. With tlie exception of 15 
houses of B;ajputs at the former and 25 in the latter, the popula- 
tion is entirely Bhil. 

Besides the aboTe, the Bao of Knsalgarh possesses the districts 
of Khera in Entlam and Tanbesra in Banswara. The former 
contains 60 Tillages, all khalsa, and the latter 26 Tillages. 

Fairs . — ^There is a mela held near Tanbesra on the 16th of 
eTcry month. It is numeronsl’y attended by the Bhils and 
Bajpiits in the neighbom’hood, who come to pay then deTotions to 
MahadeT. No trading takes place. 

Weekly markets or /tdis are held at Dnngra, Knsalgarh, and 
Tanbesra, at which grain, Tegetables, and cloths are the principal 
commodities’ sold. 


GAZETTEER OF BHARTPUR * 


Area and population. 


Chief city. 


Boundaries and Toi^ograpliy . — ^Tlie State of Bhartpur — bounded 

on the north by the Punjab district of 
Bonn aries. Gm’gaon ; ou the east by the districts of 

Muttra and Agra ; on the south by the States of Bholpui’, Karauli, 
and Jaipur; on the west by the States of Jaipur and Alwar and 

the district of Gurgaon — ^lies between 
osition. north latitude 27° 49' 5" and 26° 42' 5'', and 

eastlongitude77° 48'31"and 76° 54' 53". The extreme length from 
north to south is 76 miles, and its breadth from east to w^est 63 

miles. It contains an area of 1,974 square 
miles, and a population of 743,710 persons. 
The chief city is Bhartpur, situated centrally in the pargana 

of the same name, on the high road between 
Agra and Ajmer, and on the Bajpdtdna 
State Bailway, 35 miles from Agra and 112 from Jaipur. ' The 
exact latitude of the fort is 27° 13' 14" north, and longitude 
77° 32' 12" east. Its height above the level of the sea is 577 feet, 
and its population 61,448 persons. 

The general superficial configuration of the State is flat and 

rather low, especially towards the north, 
Topography and general aspect, where it is depressed into a shallow basin. 

The average height above the sea is about 
600 feet, and above the waterway of the Jumna about 50. The 
uniform character of the country is interrupted by detached hill.^ 
in the north, by a hilly district in the south, and by low ranges 
on some parts of the western and .south-eastern frontier. The 
general aspect is an immense alluvial plain, fairly wooded and cul- 
divated, interspersed with villages and occasional towns. In the 
hot weather the appearance of the country is arid and parched, 
variegated in places wnth patches of white saline efiiorescence ; in 
the rains, owing to the low level, a considerable amount of surface 
is flooded, and afterwards the soil is well clothed with vegetation, 
but it cannot be said to be luxuriant. The scenery is consequently 
extremely tame and monotonous, with the exception of some 
pictm'esque views in the southern mountainous parganas. A 


* Compiled mainly Ijy Dr. S. Erereton, when in charge of the Bhartj)ur Agency. 
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gimfc cowitij is not naturally fertile, the soil heiinr 

hard and dry, and m places much deteriorated with sand. It also 
suffers from the want of water, but is rendered productfre by the 
industry of the mhabitants mmagating and cultiratinff it, so 
that the trayeller from Eajpdtana cannot fail being impressed 
mth the prosperous appearance of Bbai-tpiu’, where almost ererv 
part IS cultivated, contrasting strongly with the haiTen aspect of 
other parts. ^ 

Geology, mil Umiges, and Minet'als. —There is no geolomcal 
survey of this State : the follovnng description, however, may he 
considered a short general yiew of the subject. 

The formation of Bhartpm’ is almost entirely of the sedi- 
mentary class. There are no gi’anitic rocks as far as I am 
aware, and the ^ amount of either metamorphic or volcanic is 
very small, the igneous rocks occurring only in small amount, 
and isolated and detached among the aqueous. The exposed 
rocks may be divided into three classes : (1) aUuvial, (2) the 
series called Vindhyan, and (3) the series called quartzite, in 
which order they are described. 

Bhartpur forms part of the alluvial basin of the Ganges and 
, . ... . . Jumna, consequently the great majority 

' of the exposed rocks is alluvial, consisting 

of modem alluvial deposit, with blovui sand which the vind 
carries from the desert of itajpiitdnd, and occasionally forms into 
mounds to the leeward of some natmul inequality in the surface. 
It might he said of the greater part of Bhartpur what Sidney Smith 
said of Holland, It is the place of eternal punislnnent of geolo- 
gists, all mud and no stone,” by substituting ‘‘ clay” for “ mud.” 
The soil is of considerable depth, though the humus is shallow, 
owing to the imperfect system of tillage, and has altcraations 
of thin strata of sand and sandy impeianeable clay, and beneath 
are ancient alluvial deposits until fresh- water shells of the moll nsca 
and occasional kankar (nodular masses of impure calcine carhonakO, 

and clay, shales and laterite. ' 

The Vindhyans occur in the range which nins from Fathepur 

Sikri towards Hindaun, descvihod under 
(2) Vindhyans. « Mountauis.” Tlic lungc bcloiigs to tlio 

Upper Vindhyan division, and two of its sub-divisions ^the Bhauver 
and lliwd — are represented, the foimer extensively ; and probably 
the tliird division, the Kaimur, is found in two small hills, which 
udll he mentioned hereafter. The di^idsions of the Upper mdfiyans 
given are those of the Geological Survey. This range forms the 
north-western boundary of this extensive series which consists 
of sandstone, shales and limesfone, and is remarkable tor haung 
no fossils, which, with the fact that no deposits overhe them. 
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except such as are kiio'vm to he vastly moi’e recent, lias 
prevented their accurate correlation vith any one of the 
Eui’opcan formations; hut it lias been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that they are much older than the ncu* red sandstone, 
•with which they were formerly su]iposcd to he coeval, ju’ohahly 
belonging’ to the upper carlionifcrous. The main range is 
formed of Uiipcr Blianvers, consisting almost entirely of sand- 
stone of various texture and colour, varying from a I'cry fine 
rock .to almost conglomerate. The ]n’evailing colour is brick- 
red, with wliite spots or streaks, soniciimes green and yellowish- 
white, occurring sometimes in alternate beds of considerable 
thiclmcss. Tlie stratigraphy of the .^cries, Avhich is usually remark- 
ably uniform and simple, is here more complicated owing to 
the amount of disturbance which it has undergone. The dip is 
25 to 30 at Pathepur Sikri, whereas the strata is vertical at 
Eudimml, and varies from 5 to 25 in Biana. Tlic ridge which 
runs parallel -aith, and to the west of, the above range in pargana 
Buddwul, is probably formed of Riwa : this apjiears likely both 
fr’om the character of the stone and the dip ol‘ the st rata — the 
general characteristics of the BiAva being coarse greyish-Avhite, 
AA'hilc those of the Bhanver arc fine red, speckled or streaked with 
white ; in some places these dihercnccs arc well marked, in others 
they merge into each other. The ridge consists of sandstone in 
massive strata and false-bedded flags, usually hard and compact, 
occasionally vitiifled, and reddish or yclloAnsh in colour. In some 
places, tliick shaly beds, mostly quartz or silex, but sometimes clay, 
are found. Some specimens of the sandstone approach to conglo- 
merate, the pebbles being quartz or red jasper and the matrix 
purple. Other specimens are more like breccia. 

About 13 miles west from Biana, near the town of Nilliara, 
are two small hills of a peculiar breccia ; though diilering litho- 
logically, they probably represent the Kaimur conglomerate. 
They are interesting, as being the only probable representatives of 
the Kaimur in Bhartpm? : and six luiles north of Pathepur Sila’f 
is another small liill of the same character, in which the dip of the 
strata shows that it may possibly lie in the synclinal of the same 
formation. The extent of the alluvium of Bhaiipur underlaid 
by the Vindhyan formation is doubtful. Along the Gambhir 
Valley the Vindhyans must lie against the quartzite series ; but 
how far they extend beneath the aUuvi-um towards the north-west, 
or whether they are m contact with the qiiartz in the north and 
west, has not been determined. 

This name is provisionally given to a series of rocks occupying 
(3) Quartzite. ^ similar position to the Bijawurs and 

Gwaliors, but of more recent date. All 
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tte otlieve^o^d racks belong to tWs series, wMcIi is interaosed 
betwem the Vmdhyans and tbe primitiye formation of iaipur 
and 43 ]Mr, and is intermediate in age. Hie hills west of Bidna 
■and tended from the Sidgirpahar by the catchment-basin of the 
‘OambMr riTer, are forraed of quartzite sandstone interstratified 
^th trap and siiale.’'^ the Mils in the north and west are of 
rhe same character, with limestones, homstones, grayw'acke 
transition slate, siiicious beds, schists, and ferruginous conglomer- 
ates ; but I haye not had the same opportunity of examining them 
ns I had in the southern hills. ^ 

The principal hills are a low range forming the bormdaiT 
between parganas Paiiari and Gopalgarh of Bhartpm', and Eirozpur 
and Alwar,for about 20 miles, the highest point of which (Ciiapra) 
is 1,222 feet high (latitude 27" 43' and longitude 77" 3'). Its 
general direetion is from north to south. 

The Ealapahhr, in Akhaigarh pargana, close to_ the Alwar 
frontier, contains the highest summit in Bhartpim, Mount Alipiir, 
1,361 feet high (latitude 27° 8', longitude 77° 1'). 

The Sidgirpahar lange inns on the south-eastern frontier, 
between the parganas of Bdpbas and Bidna of Bhartpur, and 
vSarhendi ef Agi’a. The general direction is from nortli-east to 
;«outh-west, and the length about 30 miles ; the highest point is 
Usera, 817 feet (latitude 26° 57', longitude 77° 4<3'). In it are situ- 
ated the celebrated Bansi Paharpur stone- qua nies. 
becomes broken in the southern part of Biana 
branches, which help to form the district called the Bang — a tract 
completely binken up ndth ravines, very difficult of access, and 
covered with jungle ; the highest portions forming a plateau. 

North-west and parallel to this is an interrupted range rmming 
through Buddwul to the south of Biana, which, by its southern 
extremity, helps also to form the Bang. 

The other hiBs in the south consist of two broken, irregular 
ranges, running generally in a parallel direction, with several 
offi-shoots through the parganas of Wair and Biana from north- 
west to south-east. The liighest point is Bamdama, 1,216 feci 
(latitude .26° 54', longitude 77° 17'). ^ These arc separated from the 
Sidgirpahar range by the Gamhhir river. The old fort of Biana is 
situated on one of them. 

In the north there are several gi’oups of detached iiilJs wincJi 
form an interrupted chain in K6mdn, GopAlgarh, and Big, 
terminating in Nagar by Mount Kasia, 1,059 leet high (latitude 

27° 26' and longitude 77° 12'). . 

• Between Kaman and Muttra is another low range, which is 
continued into Big. Its fUrnn.finn is from nor i-cas < 


The range 
into irregular 


general 


*■ Copper mwl iron are af.<vo found in rawlt 
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soutli-west, and its greatest elevation at Mdnpur, 826 feet, in the 
Muttra district (latitude 27° 38', longitude 77° 27'). ' 

About tluee miles distant from Bhartpur is a ridge running from 
north-east to south-west, about three miles long ; the highest point 
is Madhoni, 714 feet high (latitude 27° 13', longitude 77° 28'), — a 
position with sufidcient altitude to command the city with modern 
artillery. 

The State is poor in this respect. Copper is found in the 

hills in Biana and Wair, and these mines 
^ were worked in former times, but were 


given' up as they were found not to pay for the working. Iron 
is also found near Jhaj in Biana, but the mines are not worked. 
No precious stones are found. Brick-clay, kankar, &c., abound, 
but the quarries only require- to be noticed. The stone from the 

^ south of Bhartpur, knovTi geologically 

Building-atone. tt -v*-i li. 

as Upx3er Bhanver sandstone, has riirmslied 
materials for the most celebrated monuments of the Moghal 
dynasty at Agra, Dellii, and Bathepur Sikri ; it has also supplied 
Muttra, Big, Bhartpur, &c. The quarries of Bans! Paharpur, in 
Bupbas, are the most celebrated. In Sambat 1922 (A.B. 1865-66), 
the only statistics available, the amount of stone taken from 
the quarries was 136,920 maunds, and the duty Bs. 6,846-15-9. 
The stone is of two varieties — one dark-red, generally speckled 
with yellowish- white spots ; sometimes the white is in streaks or 
large irregular patches. The other is yellowish-white, homoge- 
neous both in colour and textm’e, and very fine-grained. These 
varieties are usually found in separate quarries. The red variety 
is inferior for arcMtectural purposes to the white, owing to the 
irregularity of its colouring (this defect is evident in the Taj, 
where the effect is marred in consequence), also to the liability of 
some specimens to disintegration from the effects of time, though 
others retain after three hundred years then carving almost as 
sharp as when fresh from the chisel : examples of both may be 
seen in Akbar’s palace at Bathe j)ur Sikri. The palace of 
Beerbul’s daughter is the best specimen of this stone. The red 
variety is remarkable for perfect parallel lamination, on account 
of which, by the introduction of a series of wedges, it readily 
splits into suitable flags, which are much used for roofs and 
floors ; but this quality diminishes its value in other respects. 

Experiments were made by Lieutenant Boileau, r.e., with 
singular results. He found that the strength of the red stone to 
the white, both being dry, was as 11 to 17 ; whereas the strength 
of the former to the latter in the wet state was as 11 to 9 — that is, 
the wliite lost nearly half its strength by saturation, whereas the red 
remained nearly the same, wliich would prove it peculiarly adapted 
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IJi-oaking weight ol slabs 41' x IS' x ll", 
feupports 4 Jeot apart, was — " “ ’ 

l>ry . . 
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IWliitc 
f Red 
{ White 


392 lbs. 
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300 
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I am not aware that tliese experiments have been repeated. 

iiie yello^sh-white variety is remarkable for its fineness and 
nnifonmty of texture, allowing delicate and elaborate work, while, 
owing to the thiclcness of many of the beds in which it is found, 
JX can be procured of great size : it is also uhiform in its colour, 
rhe palaces at Dig, wliich are considered some of the most 
beautiful in India, testify to the excellence of this stone. The 
palace, the temple, and other structures in Bhartpur arc also 
built of it, and the cenotaphs of the Bhart 2 >ur Malnirdjas at 
Gobardhan. There are two monolitlis near lliijjbas, which show 
the immense blocks tliesc quarriys yield ; they arc of the red variety. 
One is a column 34' 6" long, with an average diameter of 2' li", 
the other paraUclojiiped 42' i6'' x 5' 6" x 4' on an average. About 
two miles pst of Bdpbas, ih tlie temple of Baida, thei’c are three 
prostrate idols, respectively 28', 22, and 21' long; one lias a 
breadth of nearly 8', and all , 'are monoliths. They are said to have 
been dug up near at hand,\about seventy years ago, by a former 
cliief of Bhartpur. \ 

Climate and 'Rainfall . — The only observations taken are the 

temperature of the air, and rainfall, neither 
' of which are rigorously accurate, as the in- 

struments are imperfect, and the system of registration lax.^ The 
annexed table (page 138), showing the tcmperatuin and rainfall, 
maybe considered as giving only a fahdy approximate idea. 

The mean temperature of the montii is calculated from the 
niean of the shade maximum and minimum of the same day, 
■which only gives it aiqiroximatcly. In temperate climates in 
the summer, the mean monthly error would bo -1- TW Bahr., 
and in the tropics the mean of the maximum and minimum is 
still farther from the truth; hut in this instance, Urn error is 
more than counterhalanced by others in the inst ramonts, so i hat the 
actual average height of the temperature is probably not 

exaggerated. , i i 

Tlic coldest month is January, its average temperature lionig 
63-40'' ; February is only 4" hotter ; the tempci'alnre then rises .at. i be 
rate of 10'' a moutli in jilnrcli and April, ami at the rate oi 4 or a 
a month in May and June, when it. attains its inaximum, the 
nrorago being 95-33'’. There is then a fall of b \i ith the n i 
July, and a stiU further fail of 3'' or 4' m August. A slight hmi 
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of 1° takes place in September, and a fall of 4° in October. During 
Noyember and December tlie temperature falls at tlie rate of 9° 
or 10° a month, till it attains its minimum in January. 

The amplitude of the diurnJl fluctuations is greatest in April, 
the mean of four years is 10*38° ; and least in July, 4*01°. The 
yearly average is 8*07° ; the mean amplitude of annual fluctuation 
in the same period is 31*85°; 63*46° in January, and 96*31° in 
Jime. 

Enormous undulations are occasionally caused by the hot winds 
from EajpuMna, but then extent has not been hitherto obseryed. 

As mil be observed from the table, the mean temperature of 
Ehartpur is high, 80*56°, especially in the hot months, the mean 
of June for four years being 95*31°. Sometimes, for example in 
1876, the mean of the month rises to 98°. This temperature can 
be accounted for by several reasons, — the geographical position of 
Bhartpin, the trifling amount of water, its low elevation above 
sea-level and the surrounding country, the bareness of the soil 
ovdng to the comparative absence of herbage, the exposm’e to the 
hot winds from the desert, and the natm’e of the soil, being usually 
hard, dry clay mixed mth sand. 

The amount of vapour in the air varies considerably both with 
season and locality — in the hot weather the amount is very small, 
whereas after the rains, especially in the districts wliich are subject 
to an annual inundation, the humidity approaches a satm’ation. 

The depth of the sub-surface water varies from 13-g- to 48 feet. 
The average of the wells. in each of the parganas is as follows: — 


Bliartpiir 




. 33^ feet. 

Akhaigarh 




. 27 „ 

Pahari 

• 

• 

• 

. m ,, 

Kaman 

• 


• 

. 48 „ 

Dig ... 




. m „ 

Wair 




. .48 „ 

Rudawul and Ucliain 

• 

• 


. m „ 

Average . 

• 

• 


. 31 feet. 


The water in most of the wells is brackish. 



Statement shoxoing the Mean Temper afitre, Mean Dailg Range, and Rainfall of each month at Bharlpnr, loith totals 

, and averages for four years ending '6\st Mag 1876. 
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No information -with regard to tlic barometric pressure can be 
given, as previous to the present year there are no observations, 
llie monsoon rains generally begin at the end of J une or com- 
mencement of July, and cease in September: the number of 
days on vdiicli rain falls sufficient to be registered is comparatively 
few.* The maximum number of inches in one day dui’ing four 
years is 5 -J inches. There is usually some raiti — called onahdioat, 
from the month it usually comes in — less than 5 inches, in the end 
of December or the beginning of January, which is of great bene- 
fit to the rabi ; and in May nearly 1 incli, ctiWcd jcih-ka-clongra. 
According to the table, the average rainfall is 29’89 indies, but this 
average is said to be vitiated by tlic abnormally heavy fall in 1873. 
The average rainfall has been estmiated at 22 inches, but without 
observations to support the assertion, though it has been ascer- 
tamed that the fall differs ia different parts of the tenitory. 

The prevalent vdnds in the cold seasons are the east and north ; 
in the hot, the west and south ; and in tlie rains, the east and 
north. Most of the rain is said to come fi’om the north-east ; 
and as this observation has been made in the other neighboming 
parts of Bajputand, it is not probably due to any local cause, but 
to the fact that the rain which falls in Bhartpur comes up the 
Ganges Valley from the Bay of Bengal, and that notliing of the 
monsoon from the Aiabian Sea comes so far. Occasionally, as in 
the present year, the rain comes from the west, when there is great 
difference of temperatm-e betAvecn the part of India adjacent to the 
Arabian Sea and the upper part of Bajputana. It is to be 
regretted that no observations with the dry and wet bulb, the 
barometer or anemometer, have been made, or any systematic 
record of the weather kept, as any account of the weather 
without these is of little value. The popular belief in Bhart- 
pur is that the climate is bad, with the exception of the parganas 
of Biana, Bhusawar, and Akhaigarh ; which belief is confirmed by 
experience ; and it would also theoretically be deduced from the 
description given of the topograj)hy, geology, and meteorology of the 
district that the climate was unhealthy. Most of the diseases attri- 
buted to the climate, especially the large class to which the name of 
'' malarious” is apphed, are common among the inhabitants ; and 
people from other localities are affected, first, with loss of appetite, 
lassitude, and depression, followed often by general debility. . The 
most exhausting effects are felt when the great heat is continuous 
both night and day, especially as the air is highly rarified and the 
amount of oxygen consequently lessened, and respiration also is 
impaired. 


* Average number of rainy days per annum, 40. 
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Climate may be defined as tbe sum of the influences of tlie 

conditions ot each of those factors are such in Bhartpui- as to affect 
It unfayourably. The chief of these conditions arethefoUo^i“~ 
Ihe mean temperatoe is shoim to he yery liigh, especially takinf^ 
mto consideration the considerable annual fluctuation, and 'its bcinS 
subject to undulations. ^ The air, -with regard to humidity, has a icm 
dency to extremes, and is impure fi’om malaria. The quality of the 
water IS generaUyyery inferior, containing much saline impurities, 
pi incipally sodium salts, also those of calcium, magnesium, with 
occasional iron and silica, and often much organic matter; the 
solids in a gallon yary from 20 to 120 grains. The conformation 
and eleyation of the soil are unfayomable, it heing fiat and low, 
while, owing to its mechanical strnctnre, the ahsoiption of heat is 
great and the radiation slow, especially as there is little herhage; 
and its chemical composition affects the water and produces 
malaria. A considerable area of Bhaidpur exactly represents 
one type of a malarious country — a low-lying, alluyial soil, with 
strata of sandy impermeable clay, or sand with an impenne- 
able clay snb-soil, organic impurities, a high temperature, and an 
annual inundation when the water neither drams off nor is 
absorbed. Much improyement is possible by drainage and attend - 
i-no' l-»v(n'oT>o Tn+W Umnoc eVCU mOl’C necdcd wllCl’C 


m ana aiier me ramy season, wneu a gieui'pej-cui. 
lation suffers from feyers, wliich are followed by 
of effects in other seasons. 

Rivers . — The State is jDOorly supplied with rirors, none of them 
being nayigable or eyen perennial. Tire principal are the Baii- 
ganga or Utangan, the Buparel, the Gambiiir, and the Kakand. 

The Banganga rises in Jaipur, and flows through Bhartpirr 

from west to east. Its point of exit is lu-ar 
Bdngangd. village, of Movoli ill Biiphas, wiiere if 

helps to form the houndai’y between Bhartpur and Agia. H 
receives no trihutaiy of importance, except the Gambinr, wJncii 
ioinsit from the southern bank near Kurkd, m 
It enters Bhartpui' near Kumdlpm, in Bhusauur. I he lianks 
are low, in. consequence of wliich it does considerable damage 
u-ir nTATflftwiTi.o’ aud caiTvinj? sand over the iarui. 


some 


j. ^ 

occasionaUy by oveiflowing ""VV, 

The bed is shaUow and sandy, and of considerable u Kith m 
nlaces It forms several islands m tlio rams, and hai e.s a 
sandy track in the diy weather. Tliis river fonnerly flowed 
a gap in the range of hills wliicli runs tloivn ilirongh Kuptai, Iml 

now turns their left flank. 
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The Eiiparel rises in Alwar and enters Bhartpnr territory 

near the village of Sikri, in Gopalgarh 
pargana. Shortly after entering, it is held 
Tip by the Silaa bund, by -which the water is distiabutcd in two 
directions: one goes nortli-east, towards Gopalgarh, Pahari,Kandla, 
and Kamdn ; and the other south-east, towards Dig, Kumbhir, 
and Bhartpnr. The north-east division terminates in the Xaman 
Valley, from wliich there is no exit ; so that in years of heavy 
floods* the coimtry is inundated fi’om Pabdri to Kdmdn, and even 
extends occasionally into the Muttra district. The south-east 
di-rision passes through the Kho Dher near Dig, and after that 
tlu’ough a succession of other jhils into tlie Moti Jhil bund at 
Bhartpnr, and finally into the Orin iNacli, which is a tributary of 
the Khdri, and the Khdri finally runs into the Bdngangd, in the 
Agra district. 

The Gamblur rises in Jaipur and reaches Bhartpnr territory 
^ on the south-west extremity of Bidna 

Gainmiir. , p t j -i <» 

pargana, where lor some distance it forms 
the boundary between Bhartpnr and Jaipur; it then turns and 
flows in a general north-west direction through Bidna pargana, 
and joins the Bdngangd in Uchain, having received the Kdkand 
on its right bank, about eight miles from its jimction with the 
Banganga. The valley of the Gambhir is highly cultivated. It 
separates the Bidna lulls, which are of different formations on 
each side, as described imder “ Geology,” 

The Kdkand rises in Karauli and enters Bhartpnr on the 
^ southern border of Bidna. At first its 

coiu’se is over a rocky plateau, irom which 
it descends by a series of falls near the village of Gddlia ; it 
then runs through a basin surrounded vith lulls, the drainage of 
which it collects, and from which it emerges near Bdraithd, and, 
flovdng in a northerly direction, joins the Gambhir. Both these 
rivers are subject to sudden rises, but are generally fordable. 

Sistory * — ^The founder of the present ruling house in Bhartpnr 
was a Jdt landholder,, by name Churd-man, who built two petty 
. forts in the -villages of Thun and Sinsiniwar,! a little south of Dig, 
from which he organized marauding expeditions, and even ventured 
to harass the rear of the imperial army on the occasion oi' 
Aurangzeb’s expedition into the Dekhan. According to the’ 
Siyar-ul-Mutdkhirm, during the struggle between Aurangzeb’s 
sons, Azam and Muazzam, Ohura-man beset the camp of the latter 
for the pm’pose of plunder. 

* Much of the historical sketch which follows has been taken from a memoir on the Muttra 
District, by Mr. P. Growse, c.s. 

•f- From this place the Bhartpur Baja’s family derives its name of Sinsinwar.. 
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two 

He inrested^ their two strongholds, but could not succeed in 
maJang any impression upon them, and accordingly retired ; only, 
howeyer, to return almost immediately, tliis time* hrmghin with 
mm a larger army, and also a local informant in the pei^on of 
Uadan Singh, a younger brother of Ohurd-man, who, in conse- 
quence of some family feud, had been placed in confinement, from 
winch he had contrived to escape and make In's way to Jaipur.' 
Thun was then (1712 A.D.) again invested, and, after a siege oi' six 
months, taken, and its fortifications demoh'shed. Chura-man and 



Por some years before his death, Thakur Badan Singh had 
retired altogether from public life. To one of Iiis younger sons, by 
name Pratap Singh,*'* he had specially assigned the newly erected 
fort at Wair, south-west of Bhartpur, with the adjoinhig district ; 
wliile the remainder of the Jdt principality was admim’stcred by 
his eldest son, Sfiraj Mai. On his father’s death, Shraj IMai 
assumed the title of Baja, and fixed Ins capital at Bliai’tpur, from 
which place he had ejected the previous governor, a kinsman by 
name Khema, whom he killed in. a night attack on the small mud 
fort •which then existed. Sfiraj Mai then built another mncli 
larger fort. Even at the commencement of bis rule lie had 
achieved a conspicuous position, since, in 174-8, we find liim 
accepting the invitation of the Emperor Ahmad Sbdh to join with 
Holkar, under the general command of the Vazir Safdar lang, in 
suppressing the revolt of the Boliillas. In the suhsequent dis- 
pute that arose between Safdar Jang and Ghazi-nd-din, the grand- 
son of the old Nizam, the former broke out into open i’(‘bcIlion and 
called in the assistance of the Jats, ■^Ylnlc Ins rival had recourse to 
the Marathas. Safdar, seeing the coalition against him too 
strong, withdrew to his viceroyalty of Oudh, leaving Snraj^Ial to 
hear alone the brunt of the battle. Bhartpur was^ besieged, bnt 
had not been investe_d many days wlien Ghazi-nd-dm, suspecting/ 
a secret understanding beWeen his nomiiial allies, the ^Jlarathns, i 
and the emperor, discontinued his operations against t lie Jats, and 
returned hastily to Bellii, where he deposed Aliinad , 

raised Alamgir II to the throne in liis stead. 

Three years later, when tlie army of Ahmad Shall .Dnraiii, Irmn 


m consmeraiiou vi ljiu --- . , , 

collect from the Eoah. Sardar Jahdn 

•Two other f'Ons were Jiamtil iSibha Hain »:id I5ir 



like errand into tke Jat territory; but finding little to be gained 
there, as the entire populace had withdrawn into their numerous 
petty fortresses, and his foraging parties were cut off by their 
sudden sallies, he fell back upon the city of Muttra, which he 
not only plundered of all its wealth, but further visited with a 
wholesale massacre of the inhabitants. In the second invasion of 
the Dm’ani, consequent upon the assassination of the Emperor 
Alamgir II in 1769, the infamous Ghazi-ud-dm again, re-appeared 
at the gates of Ehartpur ; this time, not with a hostile army, 
but as a suppliant for protection. In. the winter of 1759-60 
Ahmad Shah came sweeping down a second time through the north- 
western passes mto the Punjab, and drove the Maratha officers out 
of that province without a struggle, defeated the armies of Holkar 
andSindia, and cleared the Marathas out of the country round Delhi 
down to the neighbourhood of Agra. To repair these misfortunes, 
the Peshwa sent a large army up from the Dekhan, which was 
joined by a strong contingent from Bhartpur under Suraj Mai ; 
but the Jat chief firmly opposed the Maratha plan of fighting a 
pitched battle against Ahmad Shah, advising a loose skhmishing 
warfare, and the cutting-off of supplies. The Maratha commander, 
however, gave Suraj Mai to understand that petty cliiefs of 
his calibre knew nothing about war on a grand scale, so the Jat 
chief, foreseeing the result of such strategy, departed one night 
with great speed and secresy, withdrawing Ms whole force of some 
30,000 men. After the defeat of the Marathas he fell unexpectedly 
on Agra, tm’ned out the Maratha^ governor, and made it Ms 
own residence. Meanwhile Shah Alam was recognized by the 
Durani as the rightful hen to the throne, but continued to hold 
Ms poor semblance of a court at Allahabad ; and at Delhi Ms 
son Mirza Jawd,n Bakht was placed in nominal charge of the 
government under the active protectorate of the BoMUa, Najib- 
ud-daula. "With tMs admimstrator of imperial power, Stiraj 
Mai, emboldened by past success, now essayed to try his strength. 
He put forth a claim to the faujdarship of Earakhnagar ; and 
when the envoy, sent from DelM to confer with bim on the sub- 
ject, demurred to the transfer, he dismissed him most uncere- 
moniously, and at once advanced with an army to Shahdara on 
the Hindann, only six miles from the capital. Here, in bravado, he 
was amusing Mmself in the chase, accompamed by only his 
personal retinue, when he was surprised by a flying squadron of 
the enemy and slain. His army, coming leism’ely up behind 
under the command of Ms son JawaMr Singh, was charged by the 
Moghals, bearing the head of Suraj Mai on a horseman’s lance as 
their standard — the first indication to the son of Ms father’s death. 
The shock was too much for the Jdts, who were put to flight, but 
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stik eoiitiiiued for luorLUis lioveiinc rfrriu 
Holfon*. Tills T>-iis in lTt^4. 


nnis grarlded br tlie soreivigii of llarrQir. Kd'bi Pibir Sfrcb, vrbo 
met Mut on terms of lyAKberIr eoimlitr: Imt he reeoiren mirmnc 
from Ttiipiir thst if he piissed throngh _Viiil'?r lerrhorv on Ihs 
rettim. it 'vroiilii l^e considered n hostile fi^trressien. As this iras 
no more tlum lie enpeoted. lie pnid no regnrd to the cniition. A 
despemte coniiLet ensneo. (ITddl on his liomenT.rd route, tri'ieh 
i*esiilted in the Tictorv of the Slr.eh.lrv^TTnts. but u rietorr 
riccoinpunited nntli the denth of nlniost everr cldeftrdn of note, 
iroon nfter, drAmhir dingh tens imirdered at *Agm. a: the instiini- 
tioii, as is supposed, of the daipur Bdfah 

S\uu| 3lal had left four sons, rfr.. Jaonihir Singh. Untr. Singh. 
iN>ATd Singh. and I\ a. njit Singh: a.nd also an r.dorttvl s'u. Hardein 
Bakhsh. whom ho is said to Imre riokod up in the woods one dtr 
w'lien huming. On the death o>f daToiiiir. Barn sueeeedod : hr.: 
his rule wms of rerv short duration. A pretended alolieniist from 
Briudaban h.ad obtained large sums of nu^ner from :!:e oredtdous 
pveinee to propare a process for the mrasnmtatien of tlio meaner 
nietads into gold. hTlien the daw tor the crucial exper:me::t 
aiTived and detection had become inevfrabie. lie assassirmted i::;? 
Tiotim and f.ed. 

His brother dfaval Srigh succeeded, nominailr as gaandm mr 
bis iriaut nephew iCeSsari. but virrrm.'dv as ihija. The^Tlanr'irs 
ha.d imw ^ITdS' recorerixi from the d'srctnms batt'.e of iV-runn 
aud re-asserting their old eiaiin to tribute, in widivi tirst darper. 
and then Bhartpur, a.nd mucoted i'ctb. territ'^ries in .a verr o't.u- 
demble sum. thev then entered into an undemtar.fdrg n ‘ 
Beihd Goveruuient, wliioh resulted in the resumit'or. ..r acme 
Aianitohis ancestral ctiphah ^ But a< Hepm> Ime 
wliicli thev consistentlv maintained was tcc tomrrt. n m « • p. up - 


iuU'vriadists. dfawii Mugo. or. acoc 
Imother and sncces> "^r, luuri: Smg 




o nm 


BaHabhcarh. acid bv aretiier .hi: ch'ein h:. Ti .• c to :prr: > 'i 
to PclM for help, and mrc' dp>m:oi.*xi nu im pv : mr 
it was too weak to iTsnt t^-c cam. men amu'- » > tr ■■ 
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Bliaripur, and was driven back in disorder. The Maratlias then 
pushed on to Delhi, hut finding the comniandcr-in-chief, Niydz 
Khan, ready to receive tlieiu, tlicy, udth incomiiarahle versatility, 
at once made terms with him, and even joined him in an expedi- 
tion to Bohilkhand. jMeauivliile, the Jats, thip lightly^ deserted, 
espoused the cause of Kajafs unsuccessful rival, Zahita Khdn. 
But this was a most ill-judged move on their part : not only were 
their troops repulsed i)efore Delhi, hut their garrison was also 
ejected from Agra,’'' which they had held for tlie last thirteen years 
since its occupation hy Suraj j\Ial after the battle of Panipat in 1761. 
Prom Agra the Vazir Najaf Kluln liastily returned in the direc- 
tion of the capital, and found Banjit Singh and the dats encamped 
near Hodal. Dislodged fToni this position, they fell hack uj)on 
Kothah and Kosi, whwh they occupied for nearly a fortnight, 
and then finally withdrew towards Dig ; hut at Barsana were over- 
taken hy the Vazir and a iiitchecl battle ensued. The Jat infan- 
try, 5,000 strong, were commanded hy Sumroo, or, to give him 
liis proper name, V^alter Rcinhard, an adventurer who had first 
taken service under llanjit’s fatlicr, Suraj IMal. Tlie ranks of ' 
the imperialists were broken hy ids gallant attack, and the Jats, 
feeling assured of victory, were following in reckless disorder, 
when the enemy rallied from their sudden panic, turned upon 
their piu’suers, udio were too scattered to offer any solid resistance, 
and efiectually routed them. They contrived, however, to secure 
a retreat to Dig, wliile the tomi of Barsana, which was then a 
verj^ wealthy place, was given over to plujulei’, and several of the 
stately mansions recently erected almost destroyed m the search 
for hidden treasime. Dig Avas not reduced till March of the fol- 
louing year (1776), the garrison escaj)ing to the neighhouimg castle 
of Kumbhir. The AA^hole of the country also Avas reduced to subjec- 
tion, and it Avas only at the intercession of the Rani Elishori, the 
Avidow of Suraj Mai, that the conqueror allowed Ran jit Singh to 
retain the fort of Bhartpiu’ Avith an extent of territory yielding 
an annual income of nine lakhs. After the death of Najaf Khan 
in 1782, Sindia seized all Ranjit Singh’s territories, including 
Bhartpui’ ; but again the AAudow interceded in her son’s heliaK, and 
Sindia restored eleven districts, yielding ten lakhs, to winch 
three more, yielding four lakhs, were subsequently added for 
services rendered to General Perron. 

When the Maratlias imder Sindia failed in their attempts to 
lay Jaipur under heavy contribution, and had got into difficulties 
at Lalsot, they fell back upon the Jats, and secured the alliance of 
Ranjit Singh by the restoration of Dig, Avhicli had been held by 
the emperor since its capture by Najaf Khan in 1776, and the 


* Tlie commander of the Jat garrison in Agw was Uaii Sahay, brothcr-in-laiv of Xaval Singh. 
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^ssion of eleyen par^anas, yielding a rereniie of ten lakhs of rupees 
ihe mam object of the new allies was to raise the sk^e of -Vm-a 
wincli was then bemg inrested by Ismail Bee, the inipenal 
^ptam, m concert, with Zahita Khan’s son, the infamous Glmlam 
Jladu*. In a battle that took place near Bathepur Sikih the Jats 

and nlarathas met a repulse, and were diaren back upon Bhartpiir: 

hut later in the same year, 178S, being reinforced by troops from 
the Bekhan under Bana Khan, a brother of the officer in command 
of the besieged gariison, they finally raised the blockade, and 
the proyince of Agra again acknowledged Sindia as its master. 

On the termination of the Afaratlia war in 1S03, the Britisli 
Goyernment concluded a treaty with Banjit Singh, who, with 5.000 
horse, had Joined General Lake at Agra, and thereby contribulcd 
to Sindia’s defeat. In return for this semce lie receiyed a grant 
of the districts of Kishangarh, Kattawa, Bewari, Gokul, and Saliar. 
Keyertheless, the Baja of Bhartpiu, wliile in alliance by treafr 
with the English Gnyemment, entered into secret coiTcspondonce 
with J eswant Bao Holkar, who was then at war with the English, 
and afforded him eyeiy kind of encouragement and support At 
the battle of Big in Koyember 1804, the Bhartpur troops, which 
the Baja- declared to haye been assembled for co-operation with 
the British, were actually engaged against them, and the fort 
opened a damaging fii'e upon the British army, iiter the battle 
of Big, Holkar took refuge in the Bhartpur fort, and all the 
resoiu'ces of the State wera openly employed on liis side of tlio 
war. The Bhartpm’ fort was thereupon besieged. Banjit made 
a memorable defence, and repelled four assaults with a loss to tlic 
besiegers of 3,000 men, but finally made orerriircs for pcvice, 
wliich were accepted on the 4th of Hay 1805, A new traaty was 
concluded, by which he agreed to pay an indemnity of t wenty 
lakhs of rupees, seyen of which werc subsequontiy remitted, and 
was guaranteedin the tenitories which he held previously to tlic 
accession of the British Government. The parganas granted to 


him in 1803 were resumed. 

Banjit died that same year, leaving four sons—Bandli ir, Bala- 
deva, Harideva, and Lachhman. He was succeeded by Bu;: eldi'st, 
Bandhir, who died in 1823, ^ca^'i^lg the throne to his hrotlynV 
BaJadeva.^ After a reign of aliout eighteen months he died, 
leading a son, Balavant, then six years of age. lie was ma>gmhed 
hy the'^British Government, but his cousin, Bnrjan Sal, who laid 
also advanced claims to the succession on K-amllaVs death, roso up 
ag;rinst him, and had him cast into prison. Sir D.ivid Ochtcra'my, 
the Bcsideiit at Bclhi, promjdly moved otit a force in support of 
the rightful heir, but their march was sto])ped hy a pfweiuptory 


* U.-uirir s.t:d B.t’iia.’vr. S-.v.^h 

lasr^rin of tht' Mans*; at -tnliart. 
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order from Lord Auilierst, wlio, in accordance ndtli tlie lii’st policy 
of non-interference wliicli was then in rogue, considered that the 
recognition of the heir-apparent during the life of his father did 
not impose on the Gorcrmnent any ohhgation to maintain him 
by arms. Nevertheless, -when the disputed succession tlireatened 
a' protracted rnr, the Governor-General reluctantly con&med the 
representations of Sir Charles Metcalfe, and consented to the 
deposition of the usurper. iVfter a siege that extended over nearly 
six v’eelvs, Bhartpnr vns stormed by Lord Comhermere on the 
18th of January 1826. Lurjan Sal was taken prisoner to Allaha- 
bad, and the young ]\Iahardj^ established on the tlirone under the 
regency of his mother, and the snpcruitendcncc of a Political 
Agent. He died in 1853, and was succeeded by his only son, 
Jeswant Singh, the xnesent sovereign, who enjoys a revenue of 
about Rs. 21,00,000, derived from a territory of 1,974 square 
miles in extent, vlth a population of 650,000 souls. 

Form of Government. — The form of government is that usually 
found in Native States — a land of a modified absolute monarchy 
limited only by public opinion, lay and religious; by custom; and 
by the power of interference held in reserve by tlie paramount 
Empire. The gadi is hereditary in the family of the present 
Mah6,rdj6,, who has received a sanad of adoption. His State is in 
offensive and defensive alhance with the Imperial Government. 
He is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 

Bv3sliinder Sawai Jeswant Singh Bahadur, Bahddnr Jang, 
Mahdraja of Bhartpnr, son of Mahdraja Balwant Singh, is twenty- 
four years of age, having been bom in 1852. His father died 
1 leaving him a minor at the age of two, and, rmtil his assumption of 
. full powers on becoming of age in 1869, the State was managed by 
1 a Council of Regency and the Political Agent. 
i His Highness married the daughter of the Maharaja of 
Patiala, who died in 1870. There are two cliildren living — one, 
the heir-apparent (or Kmiaj'ji, from the Sanskrit Jmnar, “ a son”) 

1 named Ram Singh, is over four years old ; the other, a daughter, 
three months old. The pargana of Bhartpnr called Heorhi is set 
\ apart for the zenana : the income is over two lakhs. 

'The following festivals are observed by the State: — ^Dasera 
Asouj, Basant Panchami Magh, Holi Duj Chait Badi, and Tij 
I Sanwan Sudi. The Hasera and Duj darbdrs are held in the 
' Flmlbari, that of Basant Panchami at the Jawdhir Burj, and of Tij 
in the Kaclieri. Some of the Sirdars receive dresses of honour 
' on the occasion of these festivals. On Hasera the chief goes to 
the aJcliad in procession, and reviews . the troops ; at Basant all 
wear yellow costumes dotted with red; and at the Tij, scarlet. 

There are establishments for the kitchen, illuminating; and 
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cami3 ; but they require no notice. A small menagerie is kei>t 
nuth a few animals. The toshahhana is particularly rich ni 
jewels, weapons, cloths and shawls, and trappings. ‘Pormerly 
there were three studs— at Bhartpur, Kumblur, and Biana • the 
brood-mares were kept at Kumblur, the colts and fillies at Bidiia, 
the chmate of which is suited for theii’ growth, and, when fit to 
tiain, they^were sent to Sewar. hfow the brood-mares also are 
kept at Biana, where new buildings haye been erected. The 
stables at Sewar contain a large number of horses, mostly country- 
breds. The klaharajd. has got a good priyate library of the 
standard British works ; there is also a small one in the palace, 
including an old and yaluable copy of the Ain-i-AJ:bdri ; and 
some important Sanskrit manuscripts are said to be in the fosJia- 
khana. Six ghannas or preseiwes are kept up — ^four at Bhart- 
pur, one at Big, and one at Biipbds— with a number of rangers ; 
the game found consists of black Imck, pig, hares, and nilgai, 
which are numerous, but are forbidden to be shot on religious 
principles. No large wild animals are found, except niim])crs of 
cattle, which, from religious motiyes, haye ]3een turned loose, and 
are now wild. Tlie small game found consists of ducks in great 
numbers and variety, black partiidges, snipe, and quail. 

Aristocracy and Official Classes. — No distinction can be made 
between the aristocracy and official classes in Bhartpur. As shown 
under the heading “Land Bevenue,” the amount of jagir is 
comparatively very small. An approach to a feudal system, 
wliich is common in the other States of Eajpiltdnd, does not 
obtain in Bhartpur. The jagu'dars who exist have no legal jurisdic- 
tion in their estates, and pay no tribute or sciwicc for them, ^4le 
officials 'constitute the aristocracy, and if they lose their appoint- 
ments or die, they, or their famiiies if the son does not succeed, sink 
into obli^don and* mediocrity, as they generally have no estates on 
which to support then* posi'tion. Many families of former otlicials 
are in this state now. Appointments, as a rule, arc not hereditary : 
the son does not succeed the fattier, unless he is suitable, or obtains 


favour with the chief through interest or otherwise. 

In the Bhartpur State there is no aristocracy of birth and 
linea^^e corresponding with the dominant clan families of a 
Bajpfit State. The relations of the l\raharaja arc called Tbakurs; 
but, apart from this Idnship, they are not. considerable either by 
wealth or independent rank. The most, important among thein is 
TJiakur Gangahaksh Namwala, grand-uncle to the ^lalianija, 
and being next to his cousin Bao ^Vjit Singh, his TU'arest rela- 
tion, is treated with the utmost respect. Jfi.^^ jdgir is worth 
Bs. 5,018-12 ; the remainder, about sixteen or seventeen in number, 
have 27^ villages, with an aggregate income of Bs. 41,22.1. 
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A ll the Sirdars entitled to utr and ])dn at darbdrs, with the 
exception of Panjd4r Daulat Singh and a few others, hold 
official appointments. Panjdar Daulat Singh represents one of 
the oldest families, and is the first Sirdar in Bhartpur. He has the 
jagrr of Ballahhgarh, which was conferred hy Jaipur when Bhart- 
pur formed part of the State : it is by far the largest in the State, 
haying an area of 22*93 square miles, or 36,688 bighas, which, 
at the average of Be. 1-3 per bigha, has a revenue of Bs. 43,564-6 
per annum. The remainder of all the jdgirs have a total revenue 
of only Bs. 86,299-2. 

Agriculture, Land Levenue and Tenures, Proprietary and 
Cultivating Classes. — With the exception of some trifiing culti- 
vation on the plateau of the Ddng, spoken of under “ Mountains,” 
and in some of the other lulls, all the cultivated land of Bhartpur 
is low, and, provided it is not covered with water, the very lowest 
yields the best and most valuable crops. The soil of tbls State 
varies from heavy clayey to light sandy : the former is the most 
usual, and generally of great depth. The sand is found only on 
the surface, or disposed in thin strata alternating ndth clay. IJntiL 
saturated by the rains, the soil is hard, dry and cohesive, the clay 
(silicate of alumina) being associated with stiff marl (lime and 
clay). 

Soils are locally divided, mth reference to irrigation, into 
chdhi and bardni (irrigated and unirrigated) ; with regard 
to quality, into chihnot, hMr, and dehr (rich, poor, and moist) : 
the latter is low land, on which water lies for a great part of the 
year : and with reference to the crops it produces, into kharif 
and rahi. Mewat, Bhartpur, IJchain and Budawal have the 
best land, while Dig has the poorest. Bor average rent see 
“ Land Tenures.” 

The exact amount of each kind of soil it is impossible to 
determine, but the chihnot and dehr are of much less area 
than the others. Agriculture is in a backward state, but pro- 
bably not worse than in the neighbouring parts. No means 
are taken to improve either the land or crops, except by desultory 
irrigation ; no manure is used as a rule ; the implements are 
very primitive and indifferent. The tillage • only scratches the 
sm’face of the ground, so that the humus is very shallow. 
Botation of crops is not understood, and the seed is not improved 
by importation or change. The sheep and cattle are both small 
and badly bred ; the good bullocks met with are imported, the 
district not being naturally adapted as a cattle-producing country. 

The implements and tools in use are — the hal or plough, of the 
usual national pattern ; the mej, used like a harrow for levelling 
the ground and breaking clods ; the phaora, a sort of broad hoe, 
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which is used instead of both spade and shorel. There are also 
rude wooden attempts at forks called Ti'ansportin^ the 

produce is done either by manual labour or by a class of Musaiman 
porters called ^alledars or hmnmdls, or by carts called chaJcra 

or tanga, wmcb are of a fair size, rather substantial and suitable, 
and drawn by bullocks. 

^ Only one crop, either the rabi or kharif, is taken off the land 
m the year : after the crop is raised the land lies fallow till the 
next year. The only^ exception are small patches of rich 
land {gonda) in the Ticinity of Tillages and wells, wliicli, om’ng 
to irrigation and manure, yield an intermediate crop of vegetables. 
The principal crops groum are — 

(1) OereaU — ^wheat, barley, rice,- bajra, jowar, Indian-com. 

(2) gram, arhar, mung, uiid, moth, choumla, masur. 

(3) Fibres — cotton, flax. 

(4) Miscellaneous — sugarcane, poppy, tobacco, til, kangni, 

sarsoo. 

The light and inferior soils, as a rule, yield the kharif crop, 
which is sown in June or July with the fii'st fall of rain, and 
consists of the following : bajra, jowhr, til, mdng, mid, motli, 
makai, arhar, chownla, kangni, sawan, gowar and mandila, rice, 
cotton, and sugarcane : the three latter reqiming good soil, iliee 
is not sown to any extent, and sawan springs up naturally ; jowdr, 
bajra, and urid are the principal kharif crops, and on these the 
lower classes depend for their sustenance. Tlie gi’ound is ploughed 
up udth the hal, and the ploughman scatters the seed as he 
proceeds. No manure is used. TtJien the plant is a foot 
high, it is weeded — once for jowai*, twice f or the other crops. About 
the end of September the com is ripe, and, when diy, is reaped, 
and stacked on the threshing-floor or kJialian, where it is tlireslied 
out by oxen treading it, or, when the quantity is small, the J:hon 
thi’eshcs it with a stick. Sugarcane is cultivated to a consider- 
able extent, especially in the Iliipbas pargana, and molasses 
manufactured. Cotton is sown principally in Biana, Akhaig.nih, 
and Bhusawar. Barts which enjoy comparative security from 
inimdation are those generally favourable to the growl li of the 
plant. It is sown in a rich, hard, clayey soil in the month'^ of 
April and June ; the first sowings arc watered by wells and \ ield a 
sx)arc crop; the latter depend on rain. Tlie idehings t.ahe place 
in October, and are over hr tlie end of the year. ^ 

The gross xwoduce of the State may be estimated .nt InO.fJfKi 
maunds of raw cotton, or y0,00() bales, a bale being equal to three 
maunds. Of this, onc-tliird is probably the valued commercial 
staple. Calculating at 5 ra.aunds per bigha. bfi.OOO bighns would 
represent the area under cotton culti%’ation. Of the total pii)- 
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duce, a small percentage is consumed by the inhabitants, therest 
being taken eastwards. The State charges a dnty of 4 annas per 
inannd on its transit and export, and in favom’able years realizes 
a revenue of Rs. 30,000 or more. The present market value of 
cotton is Rs. 12-4 per maund : including customs 4 annas, cartage 
2 annas, other expenses 2 annas, the net value of one maund at 
Agra would be Rs. 12-12. 

Poppy is grown in Biana and Bhusawar only. Raman and 
Rupbas receive their supply from Mowah, Ramgarh, Bhol- 
pur, and Gwalior. The State duty on import is Rs. 4 a maund. 

The best soil yields the rabi crop, which is sown in 
October and November, and consists of wheat, barley, gram, 
sarson, masur, and alsi. The fields are ploughed up five or six times, 
and each time levelled with the mej. The crop requires no weeding. 

The cost of jproduction varies in rabi and kharif , also with the 
description of grain sown. Taking jowar as the type of kharif, 
the average cost of production and profit per bigha would be as 
follows : — 


Taking 4 maunds as produce per 
bigha : 4 mamids at the rate 

Us. 

A. 

Rent 

Ploughing 

Rs. 

... 1 
... 0 

A. 

4 

8 

of 30 seers for the rupee would he 

5 

5 

Seed 

... 0 

4 

'Niar, or fodder 

7 

0 

Weeding 

... 0 

12 



— 

Reaping 

... 0 

S 

Total 

12 

5 

Threshing 

... 0 

4 

Deduct cost of production 

3 

5 


- — 

— 



— 

Total cost ... 

3 

5 

Net profit 

9 

0 


— 



Pour maunds is a fair yield per bigha. The 'Niar consists of the 
straw, chaff, broken grain, &c. 

Taking wheat as the type of rabi, the cost and profit are as 


under : — 

Es. A. 

8 maunds produce, at 30 seers per rupee 10 10 

Rent 

••• ••• 

Es. 

... 3 

A. 

0 

Niar ... ... 

10 0 

Ploughing 

••• 

... ' 2 

0 

- 


Seed 

• •• • • * 

0 

12 

Total 

20 10 

Reaping ... 

t • • « « • 

0 

8 

Deduct cost of production ... 

6 10 

Threshing 



... . 0 

6 

Net profit . . . 

14 0 


Total cost 

6 

10 


The holdings are generally small — fom.’ or five bi'ghas — but 
frequently wealthy mdividuals possess farms of 300 to 400 highas, 
which are tilled for them by landless day-labourers, of whom there 
are considerable numbers. They are paid either in money or a 
share in the crop. The wages are 1 to 2 annas a day for men, 1 to 
l-l annas for women, and 1 pie to- 1 anna for children, who 
are largely employed in agriculture. The animals used for 
domestic economy and agriculture are oxen, cows and buffaloes, 
sheep and goats. Horses are kept only by the wealthy ; asses, 
pigs, and ponltry by the lower classes. Kine are only used for 
draught or milk ; none allowed to be slaughtered, on. religious 
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principles. Sheep and goat« are hex^t both for their flesh, nulh, 
and wool. Large herds of cattle are especially kept by Gniai-s, 
and ghee, tive, mid butter manufactured. Tiie domestic niiimals 
are indigenous ; they are strong, liealtliy and hardy, but of a 
very mferior breed. Einderpest seems to have raged once or twice 
in the memory of the present generation. They arc both hand- 
fed and pastiu’ed. Kai'ab is sovm for them, which is jowar sown 
very thick and not weeded. No clianges have taken place from 
time immemorial in agriculture or tillage, nor can any x^rogress 
take place, as ^ the cultivators arc extremely ignorant and^con- 
servative. ^ Agriculture is very much esteemed, and, as .stated under 
“ Occupations,” is practised by the majority of tlic population. 

There are no buildings coimccted with agriculture. Cattle 
are enclosed at night in a land of court-yard in front of the dwelling- 
house. Corn for domestic use is stored in /iolhis, which are long,' 
cylindrical, earthen cells, made with the hand by Cliamar women. 

Hay for the cavalry and State horses is obtained from largo 
grass-preserves at Ikran, Helok, Mandhera, Eu])bns, and Easia, 
from which depots are formed at Dig, Ehartx)ur, and Eiij)bjis. 

There arc several large gardens belonging to the State and 
„ „ to private individuals, laid ont with walk*?, 

&c. ; but gardening gencraliy is in an 
inferior condition oven to ngricnltnro. The onlv vegctahles cnl- 
tivated are some of the cucurbitacae, &c. Pruits are only found 
in the xmhlic gardens: the most common are orange, lemon, 
plantain, guava, pomcgi'auate. 

Several of the roads arc lined with trees, and ahont the 



fncl and some timber for State use : there is no vahm]>Ic tindnn-. 

Of the total amount of khalsa land under ciiltivafinn, 
f 1,11, SOd Inghas arc irrigated by min, 8,09,107 bigbas by veUs, 
and 27,192 by tanks and rivers. I.and watered by udis is enlied 
chdliL and is worth Es. 2 a bigha more than land vateird by rain 
or hardni. The total number of ]uicoa wells is 9,090. 1.0(<9 of 
wliieh were const rueted during tl\<‘ minority ot (be })resem ebu-i 
by advances made to the cultivators. I'he Wills are <ii two 
kinds, — those that can be worked witli out' pair, and those that 
can he worked with t.wo pairs of bnliocks {char-i^w’d) at trie 
.‘?amc time. One ])air irrigates 20 to 25 bighas.^ 'i he system ot 
irrigation by wells is ilu? ordinary one foniul in I y litdiy 
As there arc no pcreniiitil rivei'S, the iiTigatit»n frion tae 
more n kind of sninmiion caused by jwriodie inumlation- y 
i-ain-flood of the rivers is held up by embanf nuait^ < a!ha 
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wliicli are found all over tlie district, and released at tlie so-vving 
season. The principal of these are tlie Sikin bund in Gopdlgarh, 
which holds up the water of the Eiiparel. It curves round the 
river in a southerly du'ection, is 8 miles long, and has 21 masonry 
outlets. Tliis bund is intended not for holding up, but for distri- 
buting the water. The water goes in two directions, — one part 
flows north-east towards Gopdlgarh, Pahari Kandla, and Kaman ; 
and the other south-east, towards Dig, Kumbliii’, and Bhartpur. 
There is no exit for the north-east dhision, and in years of flood it 
immdates the whole low coimtry fi-pm Palnlri to Kdman, a distance 
of 11 miles ; and when it rises high, escapes into the Muttra 
district and injures the crops. The south-east part flows through 
the Kho Dehr, near Big, and a succession of oiliev jJdls into 
the Moti Jhil at Bhartpui-, and by the Grim and Khari Nadi 
into the Bangangd. This bund is of faulty consti’uction, as 
most of the water is directed to the north-east, where there 
is no outlet, and a comparatively small area to be saturated, both 
of which conditions are reversed towards the south-east. The 
south-east division is held up by another bimd at Kala’a, after 
which the water flows over the counti'y and collects in the Kho 
Behr, which can only be cultivated in dry years. Prom Kho 
Behr to ]\Ioti Jhil, there being many little falls, a drainage cut is 
excavated draining the low country. There are two large bunds 
between Kho Behr and Bhartpur, — the Gobardhan Gate bund 
at Big, which is also the road to Gobardhan, and the Moti Jhil 
bund at Bhartpur, which was formerly kept always full, to flood 
the country round Bhartpm' in case of attack. 

In connection with the Bdnganga the principal bund is the 
Ajan bund. It is 9 miles long, and runs in a north-west direc- 
tion, its near end being about 4 miles from Bhartpur. It 
directs half of the water through the ghanna, a preserve near 
Bhartpur, to a hollow close to the south-west of the city. At 
the end of the rains the water is drained off by two channels 
leading into the Grin Nadi, one of which passes through the city 
and suppKes the moat, and the other fills tanks on the Agra road. 

The Kakand river, after descending from the elevated level 
described under “ Bivers,” enters a large valley, 6 miles long 
by 6 broad, surrounded by hills, little cultivated and suf- 
fering a great dearth of water in the hot months, the river not 
being perennial. It leaves the basin by a valley between the 
surrounding hills, about 1,250 yards wide. In order to fertihze 
the valley, a bund across' the river, where it emerges, was com- 
menced during the minority of the chief, but, notwithstanding 
the obvious advantages, has never been completed. The estimate 
was Bs, 1,31,000, and it was calculated that 9,000 bighas of 
waste-land would be brought under cultivation by it. 
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Tlie bunds are mostly eartlien works, in some cases faced witli 
stone and masonry outlets. They are kept in repair by tlie State, 
in some cases by the zamindars to whom iakavi adyances are 
made for the purpose. tYater is supplied free to all Idialsa land, 
but on all other lands, jagirdch'i or hidmi, a duty of one rupee 
per bigha is leyied. The total number of bunds is 126 ; a list of 
the principal, with their sources of supply, is as follows : — 


Pnrgnna. 

Name of Puud. 

Remarks. 

Btg . . 

' Nicon, Dlmborn, Satinri, Sheslmmwalla, Kacliai\ii, 
Pisopa, Morar. Ghata. 

Nundhera, Chucliurwari, Bolkbora, Kalata, Rosaka. 

1 

Fed bvrouth-f.ast 


line ofthcRdparel. 

Kani&n . 

Fed by north-ca.st 
line of the Ruparel ; 
tiortli j)art of Pa^ 

rah&vt . , 

Beiscra, Pulraili, AlUnnpur, S.atawari. 

htii 1 oectisionally 
flooded from Gur- 
gaon. 

(Jopfitgarh . 

Sfkrf. On the north-oa';t line of the Ruparel, Ramp, 
U.ihiik, Ganirwava, and Gopillgarh. On •south-east line, 
Etnlari, Koorkaic, Biyari, Papia, :nid Kutwari. 

j 

Bbusan-ar ... ! 

i 

Rhundherpur, Giirha, Boomj, Bluislla-ar, At.aripura, 
Diapur, and >i'yagaon. 

1 Fed by loe.al 


drainage fron> tho 
udju’uiing hills. 

Wnir 

Jngjiwunpur, Bondagaon, Kota Pu<(i. Birhpuri, BujV* 
r.i, Isitpura, Lohara, Uaj'garh, Soonsn, Airouml, Ij.al* 

Ail fed by loeal 


drainage from ad- 


chund, Mohnri, Mukrowli, Ruipur,. Sitagaon, Pnrya, 
PuUi. Kliori. Morad.i, Blmggota, Oouiraiiid and Bho- 
pur, Ijalpur and Jewund. 

joining bill'!, except 


two Last, xvhieli aoj 


fed by Ufuigangk 
rivi r. 


Bhimnug'.;er, ^lurki Kalan, Murid Khoond, Kunawar, 

Fed by local 


Bliuggori, Knndcra, Khutnaoli and .ItMMura, Bagrcin, 

dr.-linage and tho 


K) ri and ]\Iiinouli. 

Gamilhir. 

Uebain nnd 

Ajatt, Kiiiuleni, Ohowrari, Gujaihakii, Khera, and Dcun-; 

Thri-’' lir^l fed by 

Kuduv;Rl. 

i ren. 

the BfiTtg.anr'a. la-*! 


i 

bv loe.tl ijr.iiii;tg«'. 

r.upw ,,, 

i Morthn, BolitntU , . ... ... 

Bknganga aiid 


1 

local drainage. 


'i h(; system oi leyyiug and coih*ctiiig the huvd-nn'onue is very 

similar to timt'in JJritldi dislriets. A 
revenue survey was tnade in bSK-nd, after 
whieli a summary setthnnent was erfr-eted for three years; in IS.V.h 
number was made for four yeai-s ; ami in lH66n fniilu'r om‘ for six 
years, from tin* expiration ofwluVIi inlS'Ob till Is/i the same rales 
Mi-r,* allowed o^\intr if) the ^(‘ner:ll famine. Tlie year followlm:, 
tla-- mte. Utn-e enbaneod lO per eem., and in 1^76-71 a regular 
f«*r ton yea.r*- was intiodueed, by whieh the Uftal Imul 
r5‘\enuo has risen to IN. 2n,l<;,r)^ 1, hfdn;^ an inen-ase of Its. 
teior 1*10 pr.‘\inus settiement. I'he ry()iH, v>ho are the aetual 
pri\ to the /.rimituiar in luum-v ami Kind, and tie 
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zamindar pays the Raj share in money only, by two instalments 
in the year, after the rabi and kharif harvests, to the patwdri, who 
makes the money over to the tahsildar, by whom it is sent under 
a guard to the treasury. 

The rate of assessment per bigha varies in the different par- 
ganas as imder : — 

^ Amonnt of 

rargnna. nssoBsracnt. 

hb. a. p. 


1. 

Wair 

* « • • • • 

1 

8 

per bigba 

2. 

Kupbas 

• • • « • • 

1 

6 

9 


3. 

Uebain 

• 

1 

4 


}> 

4. 

Naga 

» ft • ft ft • 

0 

15 

n 


5. 

IBliusawar . . . 

ft ft ft . ft ft 

1 

1 

10“ 

>> 

6. 

Akbaigarb . . . 

ft ft ft ft . • 

0 

15 

5 

» 

7. 

Biana 

• ft ft ft ft ft 

1 

1 

81 


8. 

Kamdn 

ft ft ft ft • ft 

1 

2 

6 


9. 

Gopalgarb . . . 


1 

18 

8 

)> 

10. 

Pabdri 

« • • ft ft ft 

1 

5 

01 

U 

11. 

Dig 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 

0 

15 

Oh 


12. 

Kumbbir 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 

1 

1 

0 

yi 

13. 

Deorbi 


1 

4 

2 


14. 

Salt Tabsil . . . 

ft ft ft 

1 

2 

11 

}} 


The assessment being one-sixth of the produee, from tliis the 
hah onuhadami of one-third is dedueted ; the actual assessment 
is only one-ninth. Thus, of By tliis settlement the 

total amount of assessment, without deducting the hah nmha- 
dami in all khalsa land in the. State, calculated by taking one-sixth 
of the average produce, was Rs. 32,28,553-4i, whicli, multiplied 
by 6, vdll give the total annual produce of Idialsa lands, viz.^ 
Rs. 1,93, 71, 319-8. 

The total amount of cultivated khalsa land is 16,92,892 bighas, 
the average actual assessment 'of which is Rs. 1-3 per bigha, and 
the average produce value Rs. 10-11 per bigha. The amount 
of uncultivable waste is 6,88,174 bighas 18 biswas; of culturable 
waste 2,46,803 bighas 3 biswas; of rent-free holdings 2,66,912 
bighas 9 biswas — making a grand total area of 27,93,782 bighas 
11| biswas, or 1,263,403 acres 28 perches. 

The land tenures in Bhartpur may be divided into two classes 

Land tenures — zamindari and or rent-holdings and 

an nures. freC-holdiugS. 

The amount of khalsa or Crown land is greater in proportion 
in Bhartpur than in the other States of Rajput^d, and is con- 
tinually being increased by the lapse of jdgirs which have ceased 
to be granted for a long period. In 1874, the total amount of 
mudfi land was 2,65,912 bighas, with a revenue of Rs. 3,18,980. 
The khalsa land is farmed out by the zamindars to the ryots, who 
are the actual cultivators. The tenures between them are of two 
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kiiicls : the rjots are either tenants-at-will or lease-holders. In 
the former case, there seems to he a kind of tenant-right estab- 
lished hr custom in some places, so that the ryots are not usually 
eyicted without fault. Tlie leases are for short terms of two, 
three, or fire years. The znmindar cannot raise the rent aboye the 
amount prescribed by the settlement. The rent paid by the ryot — 
that is, the full assessment of one-sixth n-ithout the deduction of 
the hdl: zami/iday'i and the zamindar’s share of one-twelfth — 
yai'ies from Rs. 4-2-9 per Ihgha in Gojwlgarh to Es. 2-1-10 per 
Ihgha in Rig, the rcspectiyc ^ produce yalue of each being 
Rs. 16-11 and Rs. 8-5-4'l. The ryot pays his rent in either 
money or kind (generally the former) to the zaniindar, except in 
case the land has passed into the hands of an intermediate holder 
on account of the sadi* zamindar mortgaging his rights : such 
cases arc said to be comparatiyely rare : or in case the zamin- 
dar alienates his rights as a kind of jagir for religious purposes, 
which sometimes occura. 

The zamindar has a Idnd of hereditary claim established by 
custom ; he is accountable for the payment of the revenue to th<5 
State, and is not disturbed so long as he pays it. 

IMufifi tenures arc of tliree kinds— find pu/i. 

The total yalue of jagi'r lands is Rs. 1,76,694. They arc hered- 
itary, and pay no reyenue to the Raj. The jtiglrdarsdo notseem 
to have the power of adoption inthout the consent of the Rarbiir, 
and the degree of consanguinity entitling inheritance .seems also 
sulijcct to the same. The zamindars and ryots under the jagir- 
ddrs arc in the same position and condition as those under the 
khalsa. The jagirdur has not power to disjiosscss the hereditary 
zamindar without fault, and cannot increase the rent over the 
sctllonient. 

Jnam tenures are in lieu of military service to the State. 
The share per matchlock is dOliighas, The revenue of these lands 
is 11s. 95,772, and the number of men (or matchlocks) tliey are 
hound to fiirni<;h in case tlun* are called out , 1 ,87f» : when in serviev' 
they nM‘eiv(‘ pay at the rate of four pice a day. On ordinary 
occasion^; only two-lhirds arc called on to serve, one-third remain- 
ing cultivate. 

Ri'j/ village*;, valued at R^. -16,51.1, are endowments for the 
snpptirt of temples and other religion^, and ehantahle irLstilutimis. 

A table follows, shoving in detail the khulsa and rnnuti 
viliages ill exwh pargnna. 
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SUilcmcnt showing the nnmhcr of Khdha and Mndfi Villages in the 

Bhartj)ur Slate. 


N’o. 

Pakoanas. 

o 

I.. 

O 

AT.ir 

TEN*Un 

2 

o S 

M 

S.^TIO 

ns inn. 

o 

Ul 

o 

Is 

N’p, m 
I) IIKNT 

A 

*3 

*o 

e* 

o 

P. 

C 

nxa 

•rup.n. 

*3 

o 

H 

Grand total. 

nnirxTiKS. 

1 

Phu'aMrar 


7(3 

c 

3 

11 

10 

01 

Tomplo ami other ch.aritics 

... G 










.TAtR 

... 13 










llaiiyas ... 

... 1 

o 

... 


117 

4 

3 

17 

21 

171 

Temple and other ohnriticfl 

... 4 










JAIk 

... 18 










Br.ihinnu!! 

2 

3 

lYair 


33 

■ 


O 

3 

41 

Temple and other charitlc.*) 

... 1 










.Tits 

... 2 

4 

Uchain anti PmlStvul 


70 

■ 

G 

12 

19 

89 

Temple and other charities 

... 1 


* 








.Uits 

... 10 










Banvas ... ... ... 

... 1 










Miihaiumatlans ... 

... 1 

.G 

K4mun ... 


112 

7 


1 

8 

120 

Temple and other charities 

... 7 










dut.s 

... 1 

G 

Dfg 


02 

3 

17 

G 

25 

117 

Temple and other charities 

... 3 










Jills 

... 17 










Gnjars 

... 4 










Banyas ... 

... 1 

7 

Akhaigarli 


77 

3 

3 

12 

18 

95 

Temple and other charities 

... 3 










Jilts 

... 14 










BnHimans ... 

... 1’ 

8 

GopSlgarh 


133 

4 


1 

G 

133 

Temple and other charities 

... 4 










Gujnrs 

... 1 

0 

Pahari 

... 

85 

... 

... 

... 

... 

85 

All Cromi property. 


10 

Salt tillages 


10 

' 




10 

The land rcvcmie of these is debited 










in the S.slt Department. 


11 

Illipbas ... 

... 

05 

3 

... 

... 

3 

03 

Temple and other charities 

... 3 

- 12 

Naga 

... 

70 

... 

1 

2 

3 

79 

.Tilts 

... 3 

13 

Kumblilr 


02 

3 

8 

8 

19 

81 

Temple and other charities 

... 3 










Gujnrs 

... 2 










Juts 

... 14 

14 

Bhartpur 


132 

11 

0 

29 

40 

181 

Temple and other charities 

... U 










Gnjars 

... 1 










Juts 

... 25 










Muhammadans 

... 6 










Bnlhm.ans 

... .4 










Banyas ... 

... 1 










Bhats 

... 1 










Mirasis ... 

... 1 


Grjlnd Total 

... 

1,174 

45 

SO 

100 






Population, Castes, Tribes, and state of Society . — The popu- 
lation of Bhartpur was formerly estimated at 600,000 by allowing 
300 to the square mile : Captain Nixon made the &’st rough census 
in 1855-56. A regular census was taken by the Political Agent 
on the 10th July 1867, and was considered by biin to be fairly 
correct, possibly rather under than over rating the population. 
As nothing further since has been done, this census is here given 
(page 159), though m the Annual Beport of 1873-71 it is stated 
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kinds : the ryots are either teuants-at-will or lease-holders. In 
the former case, there seems to he a kind of tenant-right estab- 
lished by cnsloni in some places, so that the ryots are not nsually 
evicted ivithout fault. The leases are for short terms of two, 
three, or five yeai's. The zamindar cannot raise tlic rent above the 
amount prescribed by tlie settlement. The rent paid by the ryot — 
that is, the full assessment of one-sixth without the deduction of 
the hdl: zamindari and the zamindars share of one-twelfth — 
varies from Its. d-2-9 per lugha in Gopalgarh to Es. 2-1-10 per 
hi'gha in Dig, the respective^ produce value of each being 
Pts. 10-11 and Bs. 8-5-1-1. The ryot pays his rent in cither 
money or Idnd (generally the former) to the zamindar, except in 
case the land has passed into the hands of an intermediate holder 
on account of the sadr zamindar mortgaging his rights : such 
cases arc said to bo comparatively rare: or in case the zamin- 
dar alienates his rights as a kind of jagir for religious purposes, 
which sometimes ocems. 

The zamindar has a kind of hereditary claim established by 
custom *, he is accountable for the payment of the revenue to tluj 
State, and is not disturbed so long as he pays it. 

;Muatl tenures arc of tliree kinds— /dy?';*, andp?/«. 

The total value of jagir lands is Bs. 1 ,70,091. They arc hered- 
itary, and pay no revenue to the Baj, The jugirdars do not seem 
to have the power of adoption nlthout the consent of thcBarbar, 
and the dem’ec of consanguinitv entitling inheritance seems also 
subject to the same. The zamindnrs and ryots under the jugh- 
dars arc in the same position and condition as those imder the 
khaha. The jagirdar has not power to dispossess the hereditary 
zamindar without fault, and cannot increase the rent over the 
settlement. 

Tn.’im tenures are in lion of military service to the State. 
Tile shave pc'r matchlock is 00 highns. The revenne of these lauds 
is Bs. 9.’'>,772, and the numher of men (or matchlochs) tiiey arc 
hound to fnrni'jh in case they are called out , 1 ,S7G : wheii in service 
tiifv receive pay at the rate of four pice a day. On ordinata- 
oej'oious only two-thirds .are called on to serve, one-third remain- 
ing tocuUivatia 

Pin! village-:, v, allied at Bs. lG,5bj, am endowments for the 
support fsf temples and other ivligious and charitable instil ution^:. 

table folimvs, showing in detail tlie khulsa and mmih 
villig*-.-, in oaeh prirgana. 
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Statement sJiowhtg the number of KhMsa and Mudfi Villages in the 

Bhartgjur State. 


No. 

Paeqattab. 

Crown. 

Aiiii 

TENUR 

o CD 

gl 

H 

■3 -a 

NATIO 
ES HEL 

u 

Cd 

CQ 

«M 

o 

SM 

M 

ITS, B3 
DEBNT 

‘3 

& 

o 

Pi 

P 

IIITG- 

-FREE. 

'a 

o 

H 

Grand total. 

Uemaeks. 

1 

Bhusawar 

76 

6 

3 

11 

19 

94 

Temple and other charities 

6 









Jits 

13 









Banyas ... 

1 

2 

Bifina ... 

147 

4 

3 

17 

24 

171 

Temple and other charities 

4 









Jats 

18 









Brdhmans 

2 

3 

Wair 

38 

1 


2 

3 

41 

Temple and other charities 

1 









Jdta 

2 

4 

XJchain and EudSwul 

70 

1 

6 

12 

19 

89 

Temple and other charities 

1 









Jats 

16 









Banyas ... 

1 









Muhammadans ... 

1 

, 6 

KSmSn ... 

112 

7 


1 

8 

120 

Temple and other charities 

7 









Jats ... ... ... 

1 

6 

Dfg 

92 

3 

17 

5 

25 

117 

Temple and other charities 

3 









Jilts 

17 









Gujars 

4 









Banyas ... 

1 

7 

Akhaigarh 

77 

3 

3 

12 

18 

96 

Temple and other charities 

3 





' 




Jits ... ... ... 

14 









Brdhmans 

1' 

8 

GopSlgarh 

133 

4 


1 

6 

138 

Temple and other charities 

4 









Gujars 

1 

9 

PaliiSrf ... 

85 

... 

... 

... 

... 

85 

All Crown property. 


10 

Salt villages 

10 





10 

The land revenue of these is debited 










in the Salt Department. 


11 

BfipbSs 

65 

3 

... 

... 

3 

68 

Temple and other charities 

3 

12 

Naga ... ... ... 

70 

... 

1 

2 

3 

79 

JiJts 

3 

13 

Kumbliir 

62 

3 

8 

8 

19 

81 

Temple and other charities ■ ... 

3 









Gujars 

2 









Jats 

14 

14 

Bliartpur 

132 

11 

9 

29 

49 

181 

Temple and other charities 

11 









Gujars 

1 









Jats 

25 









Muhammadans 

5 









Brdhmans 

.4 









Banyas ... 

1 









Bhats 

1 









Mirasis ... 

1 

- 

Geanii Totai. 

1,174 

45 

60 

100 






B ovulation. Castes, Tribes, and state of Society . — The popu- 
lation of Bliartpur was formerly estimated at 600,000 by allowing 
300 to the square mile : Captain Nixon made the &st rough census 
in 1855-56. A regular census was taken by the Political Agent 
on the 10th July 1867, and was considered by him to be fairly 
correct, possibly rather under than over rating the population. 
As nothing further since has been done, this census is here given 
(page 159), though in the Annual Report of 1873-74 it is stated 
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tliat there is reason to believe that since this census the population 
has increased, hut no reason is given. 

There were only *76*28 girls per cent, of hoys. The reasons 
assigned for the. disproportion arcj that female* cliilclren being 
uncared-for, their mortality is greater, the inaccuracy of- tlie 
statistics, and the native dislihe to give any information relative 
to females. The crime of infanticide, wliich was formerly common 
among the Tats, especially the Thakurs, is said to hare altogether 
died out, principally tluough the instrumentality of Mahhnijft 
Balwant Singh. Among other ways for the protecting of I’cmalc 
childi’en, he doubled for the marriage of a girl the amount knoini 
in the State as ghor or “ hoimty-money,” wliich the Tlniknrs 
receive from the Darhar towards defTaying the marriage expenses 
of their cliildren. 


The total number of Hindus 
,, „ Miisalmaiis 

Musalmans to Hindus 


6S0,24il 
llC/iir) 
18 per cent. 


Of Hindus there are 326, GOt cultivators and 303,638 non-tml- 
tivators. Of the total population, Juts are 122,080, or 10*51 
per cent. ; Gujars 46,865 ; and Banyas 100,700, or 10*95 jier cetit. 
Of Musalnians, 58,375 are cultivators and 55;070 n on -ciiUi valors; 
to the former class belong the jiHcos, who niimher or 

1-1*84 per cent. 

Of the total population, 3-84,070, or 51*70 per cent., arc culli- 
vators. In addition to the castes mentioned above, the po])ulat imi 
consists of Brdhmans, Minas, and miscellaneous casic.s, of Avhich 
latter the Chamdrs and MuHs arc probably the most niimi'rous. 
The approximate proportions arc as under : — 


i^Iiscellaneous 

T.<+^r. 

... 

... 

80 percent. 
HU .. 

♦/ tliS 

Musalmans 

Bnnyns 

Ci u jni'S 

Brahmans 

J\Imas 

• • • 

• ■ • 

» « • 

• • • 

» « « 

« ' * ■* * 'g *} 

18 „ 

17 „ 

7 „ 

. w - 


Bven allowing that the populalion has iru'iYvised, tlie 

mnv he considered as faij-Iy representing the projmHion at pre-u-nt, 

and nothing ns tnistworlhy can he snbsHtnled '^hoving (he w-ltoh- 
populalion. 



Census of Uhartpur taken \^Hk >7nly i?G/. 



J M=nOt[ 

jisao'iod JO jaqurau oiinj.iAY 


•soinoii JO jnqumx 



oaTOl)'! ojnn:}'< ii'iljlll 
qoCT oj suosaod }o joqtnuj; 



•qoco 

sojoB ore JO sajtra oaunbs 
ojnjujs qBijua ui ODay 


, ' •pdiqs 

-UMOj aOBWnoiu Jo aoqinuji 




ToriL ... 1,371 1,071 07 713,710 102,100 . 211,001 370’"1 lOO’OO & 1 -S 5 111,110 O’Ol 
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Tlie inliaMtants of the territory are entirely Ilindii?' or 
Castes, ciansj and tribes. 31n.haniinadaiis, tlic oiily 35uro2)eans 

T- . . comiected with the Government 

Agency.^ Immigration is limited, being conlined to a few, either 

Mnsalmans or Hindus, who are emiiloyed in some trade or 
proiession. 

_ The foUowing is a description of the Hindu castes in Bliartpiir 
m the local order of precedence, with them occupations, condi^ 
tion, and numbers as far as possilile 

Occupations. — ^The Bralmians are very numerous in tlio pu])lic 

Bniiimans. piivatc seiwiccs, from the higliest- to 

the lowest ranks ; they of course perform 
all the orthodox ritual of the coimtry ; and a great many live hv 
landholding and cultivation. 

The number is about 7 per cent, to the population. The 
Brahman caste is divided into many clans and families, whidi 
can neither eat together nor intermany. Tlic tivo great; divisions 
of Brahmans are the Panch Gaiir and the Panch Hravii’. 01 
the Panch Gain* Brahmans, ?,<?„ Brahmans who bOong io llic 
countries north of the Vindhya and ivorsliiii A'ishnu, arc the 

f» n * T *' • 


follo’wing clans ; 
Gaur 


Numerous ; from Gniir, the unoioiit 
capital of Bengal. 

A few : cat 11 rah. 

A few ,• ])riests of .higaiuinth. 

Numerous. 

A few. 


ICanyakuhja , , 

Utkal . . . , 

Savsute .... 

Alaitliul. 

Of the Panch Brarir Brahman.s who belong to i ho countries 
south of the Vindhyas and worsliip Siva, arc — 

Some. 

(?) From an anetcut Unvn of lliai nanu' 
itc.'ir the Nitrliufh river, 

Dckhani or ^larath.t ; few. 

(?) From ’J’ilang, at\ ancient fount. 

(?) Frutu the tvnrnatie, 

Thcroarovory many inferior clans, some o! fjoe-itionahh' sj.*yns 
and descent. Of the Kanyakuhja clan there are four Mth-di visions' 

which do not cat moat. » . 

‘ " pastoral (nhe 


Gujrati or Nagar 
Brarip 

Maharariit , 
Tilangu 
Naniatic , 


emiplov of the HuVir. . Nh) information ^ t t t . tt 

tosevorai of the clans and families. It is not prohahh^ that all 
given arc found in Bhartpur, 
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Occupation — niililary service, servants, agriculture. Condition 

—poor, andfc-\vin nuiuher, heiug cou lined 
Kshatryn. iUijxnits of tlic Clioluin, llatlior, 

Narulva,'and Kaclilwalia clans. 

Tins caste, uitli the Gujars and Minas, asserts some claim 

to l)c included in the category oC the 
Ivshalryas. The Tats and Gujars, as well 
as the Ahi'rs, smolcc together, and eat out of the same pot, hut 
not out of tlie same disli. Widows ai’e sold indiscriminately 
among the three castes {(Uiarecha), the sons of wliom are 
legitimate. The Jats, being the dominant class and the caste 
of t;l\c ruling family, deserve a fuller account. Occupation — 
arms, Government appointments, and agriculture. As might he 
supposed, they have the host appointments : the cultivators are 
fairly off. Numher — 122,989. 

The Jilts, like all other Jlindu tribes (except Brahmans) who 
have been successful in Avar, or Avhose chiel's have established a 
dominion,^ claim to he of lliijput blood. The popular tradition 
of their origin is that they are dcriA'cd from the llajpilt Chandcr- 
bansis or Yadus of Karauli. According to this legend, Sindpal, 
seventeenth in descent from Ivrishna, Avas the common ancestor of 
both Karauli and Bhartpur, tAventy-livc generations after Avhom 
the caste Avas first distinguished by the a])])ellation of Jilts, from 
their lU’actising the Q,\[s,iomotdharecha — that is, irregular or left- 
handed marriage ; and the inference seems to be, that the Jilts are 
the offspring of such marriages, and arc Bajputs of half-blood. 
But it may be guessed that the tradition was invented in order to 
gwe a rising tribe rank among the patrician clans. 

Among those of Bhartpur, there are six princij)al clans called 
Bung, namely, SinsiiiAvar, so called from the toAvn of Sinsini, the 
residence of Bal Chand, the first ruler of the J dts in the popular 
account; Khuntail, Chahar, NoliAvar, Sogaiwar, and Manga. 
The other clans, Ioioaati as Aooc, are Kaharwar, Pachandra, 
Bagm’, &c. The distinguishing feature of the Bungs is that they 
do not practise the custom of keeping a brother’s widow, or 
dhar£^clia, which the other Jats do, nor do they usually give their 
dau^ters in marriage to the Aooees, though they marry the 
daughters of the latter. The Jats may practise polygamy and 
left-handed marriage {dliarecha) at discretion, nor is it, necessary 
for them to confine themselves in their choice of wives to their 
immediate clan or caste : a woman of any caste may live with a 
Jat as his wife. With regard to the offspring of the dliarecha, t]iQ 
sons enjoy equal rights of inheritance Avith those born under the 
marriage ceremony, but the daughters do not. Porinerly the 
Bung Jats practised female infanticide *, but this custom is extinct. 
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SocUision of ’n-onien is not practised as a rule; but tlie better 

Ironi Bacian Singli. oljserre tlie custom. 

ImpliTsique the Jatsare gencmik fair hci-liL but beW 
tlie average of Sa3puts or other high cartes ; their chest mcaMire* 
iiient and wght are in fail- proport ion to their height : the extre- 
mities, especially the lower, are often disproportioiiarc to their 
abnormal length. The women are of very strou" phvsicjue, ex-ceed- 
ing the men in this respect proportionatciy spcaldim" I’hiw are nni 
remarkable for personal beauty, but some have very tine* iimire.s. 
They also are most mdiistrious and contented, vorkimr m the 
fields. &c., hut are said to rule their Imsbands. Tlie }>rerailiii”: 
complexion is fair, and the colour of the eyes dark ; tlie hair 
dark, fine, and straight ; heard and moustachios scanty, ami tlu- 
former not usually worn. The crania are of tolerably fair sire 
and shape, often eiongatetl, so as almost to ap])roach the doUf'lo 
ceplirtJic, — altogether a lower type tlmn the Brahman skull. 
Their intellectual faculties are not briUiant. partaking more of 
shrewdness and cmmiiig than ability. They are said to 
coui-age and fidelity, are indiistrious and jtersevering in tlun’r 
habits, and of an a^ile and muscular frame. 

In religion they are said to be Vaisimava *, but most of tliem 
kill animals. Ivrislma is the national and favouring divinity, and 
is worshipped under various names. Tlieir Iniigiiage is called 
Bi-ijbhaka, a pafois of Hindi. Education k cxtremc*ly limited, and 
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and drink spirituous liquor. The us-e oi hhaufj h general they 
use poppv-head. more iujurious than opium, and both smoke and 
chew tobacco. The Juts arc found in all parts of Bhartjmr, hut 
more especially in the paruaiia^of Bhartpur. Ivnsnhliir, and Die:. 

Occupation— Harbar employ, some in hiuh oihec; arms and 
^ nuricuiture; airrieultural part r.itli-v ]• > • 
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The Laiir Gujavs are held in consideration^ and have the privi- 
lege of fni’nisliing niu’ses for the ruling family ; they are divided 
into the clans of Kninhar, Madi, Kisana, Sirande, Ohadri, &c. 


They neither intermarry nor eat ndih the Kharis. The Gnjars 
are rather tall and mnscnlar, and are very similar to the Jdts in 
their customs, practising polygamy and dhareGlia, JParda-nasJiini 
is not general. They also eat animal food and drink liquor. They 
belong to the Vaishiiavites, and pay adoration to Mahadco, 
Hanumdn, &c. ; hut tlic tutelary goddess of the caste is Deoki, 
to vdiom a temple has been dedicated at Jhaj in Wair pargana, 
■which attracts a large number of Gnjar devotees/ Their dialect 
resembles the Brijbhaka, but some words and their pronunciation 
arc peculiar to themselves. They also have a national music which, 
like the Ibasia songs, is said to be understood only by themselves. 
They live by keeping cattle more tlian by agriculture, and con- 
stitute the sole inhabitants of the Ddng, where they live in a semi- 
barbarous state, always armed Anth a spear and snnrd, even while 
herding their cattle. They are said to be inferior to the Jats and 
Minas as agriculturists, and Avcrc formerly addicted to liiglnvay 
robbery and cattlc-hftiug ; but these crimes have become less since 
they took to agriculture and military service. Their Avomen do 
not work in the field. Biana contains the highest number of 
Gujar villages. 

The IMinas also claim irregular descent from the Rajpiits, and 
Minas most probablc that they are largely of 

mixed blood. Occupation — arms, servants 
as chankidars, and agriculture. Condition — poor. Kumber — 
10,000. They are divided into the folioAiing clans ; — Sanadan, 
Jhardar, Lohara, Jordar, Gasika, Thorat, Bhokira, Satkal, Bardar, 


GMlot, and Goadar. They eat flesh and drink spirits, and also 
practise dhareoha ; their AA'omen do not keep the 'parda. They 
Avorsliip Bhairon and Hanuman, swear by the haidr (dagger), and 
pay great attention to omens, formerly they were a predatory 
tribe ; at present there are tAAU classes, the agricultural and the 
chaukidar Mina ; the latter are still addicted to robbery. 

^Occupation — ^traders, money-lenders, &c. ; of&cial employment 

^ . as treasurers, patwaris, accountants ; some 

. ^ BanyasorAaisya. ^s scpoys. Condition— Wcll-to-do many 

rich. Number — 160,799. The principal divisions of the trading 
classes are — Oswal, Mahesri, Sardogi, Agaiuval, Khondchwdl, 
Mahor, Bilwaria, Bhusar. The Paliwals, Saraogis, and Sirimals 
are Jains. 


The miscellaneous castes by craft or profession, which may be 

called the Sudras, taken together, number 
about 30 per cent, of the Avhole po^Aulation; 
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Debi. A list of the principal Sudra castes found in Bhavhmr 
IS giyen holoir,y arranged in the local order of iirecedence 
shomng occupations and condition. A"o dednitc information can 
be olitaincd of their respectire numbers. 

The Kaisths rank first : they are said to be descended from 
Kaisths, Chitragupt, a production of Brahmos, and 

arc tlirided into tuelrc clans, ^fatliur, 
iioni JAxathuia , Bliafuagar, Iroin Bhatncr, an ancient town ; 
Sribastah, the name of a Hindu goddess ; Sakscina, from a town 
of that name in the district of Farakhabad ; Suratdiiaj ; Amish! ; 
Gaur, from Gaur, the ancient capitalof Bengal ; Karan, descendants 
of Baja Karan; Balmik, disciple of a saint called Balmiki • 
Aithana ; Kulshrista; and Kigaen. Occu])ation — winters, pat- 
waris, &c. ; some few in trade. Condition— aU fairly well olf. 
Number — considerable. 

Occupation — practitioners of the Hindu system of mcditabic. 

Condition — fairly well olf; several have 
hereditary pensions from the State. Num- 
ber — few. 

Occupation — bards. These arc very few, Imt well off. They 

arc also said to he descended from a 
Brahman, and liavc tlircc clans — Sulh, 

Bandi, and ]\Iangal. 

* Lid of the principal Sndra cades in Jiharfpnr. 
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ture ; darbar employ, in wliicli some bold bigb appoinimcnls ; 
army and police, irades and servants. They are found in all 
conditions, rich and poor ; generally they arc fairly -well off. Of 
the tAvo great sects, Shias and Sunnis, the former arc much less 
numerous than the latter, but arc well-to-do. They arc found in 
greatest numhers in the villages of Itahar.^ar, Saidpura, Ilclalv, and 
Earn. Education is much more general and more a])prcciatcd 
among the ]\rnsahmius than the rest of the population ; they 
arc also more intelligent., and inclined to embrace the advantages 
of civilization. 

Some of the communities which went over to Islam from TTin- 
duisni in this ])art. of tlic country still remain groujicd under their 
tribal names, or are known by special denominations. Of these 
latter, the Ivaimkhanis and i\lalkhdnis juay be mentioned, but the 
principal tribal group of converts is the j\Ieos. The country occu- 
pied by the i\leos is called j\rewat ; it is about 100 miles long from 
north to south, and 80 miles wide from east to west, and extends 
into the British, Bhartjuir, and Ahvar territories. The Bhartpur 
parganas included in j\Iewat. arc Pahari, Gopiilgarh, Kfuuan, and 
Kaga, with a few villages in Big. 

This tribe, which lias beam knoum in Hindustan, according 
to the Kulah Tatcarilch^ for 850 y(‘ars, was originally Hindu and 
became oMusahuan. The ct;^miology of the name is doubtful. 
The derivations assigned are from the name of their original 
country ]\fcwar, or from the presents of fruit {oiwjca) wliich 
they were accustomed to ofl'er to the sovereigns of Belhi. Both of 
these are unworthy of credit. Their origin is also obscure. They 
themselves claim descent from the Eaj])ut races of Jjtdon, 
]Iachhwaha,andTunwar, and they may possibly have somcEdjpiit 
blood in thcii’ veins ; but they are probably, like many other similar 
tribes, a combination fi’om ruling and various stocks and sources ; 
and there is reason to believe them very nearly allied to the j\Imas, 
who are certainly a tribe of the same structm-e and species. The 
Meos have in Bhartjim’ twelve clans, or pals, the first six of wliich 
are identical in name, and claim the same descent as the first six 
clans of the IMiuas. Intermarriage between both was the rule till 
the lime of Akbdr, when, owing to an affray at the marriage of 
a Meo -with a Mina, the custom ivas discontinued. Einally, their 
mode of life is, or wms, similar, as both tribes w'^ere once 
notoriously predatory. It is probable that the original ' Meos 
became supplemented by conveids to Islam from other castes. 
It is said that they became converts to Islam at the time of 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, in the eleventh century, after their conquest 
by Masud, son of Amh* Salar and grandson of Sultan Mahmud 
Subaklagin by the mother’s side, general of Mahmud Ghaznavi’s 
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forces, wlio is Teuerated by the Meos, and by ndiose name tl.cv 


swear. 


Cbiiglote, Sundairat, Eatawat, DmTun'al, Kbosa, &c, ; besides 
which there are 62 families. They have a mixture of both 
iinsa^dn and Hindu customs ; tliey practise circiuncisioii, tn7:a, 
Dunal of tne dead. Tiiey make pilgrimages to tlie tomb of 
Masud in Baraicli in Oudli, and consider ibe oath taken on ^ his 
baimer tbe most binding ; tbej* also make pilgrimages to slirincs 
m India, but never perform //aj. Among Hindu customs tlioy 
observe the Holi, Hewali ; their marriages never take ])lace in 
the same^d/, and their daughters caimot inherit; they call their 
cliildi’en indisciiminately by both ililusalman and .Hindu names. 
They are almost entirely nnedneated, hut have bards and musicians, 
to whom they make large jiresents. Songs called raitmi, oji 
pastoral and agricultural subjects, are common. I'lic dialect is 
harsh and unpolished, so that no ditlerence can he made wben 
addressing a male or female, or with respect to social distinctions. 
They are given to the use of intoxicating drink, and are very 
superstitious and have great faith in omens. The dro.ss of the men 
and women resembles that of the Hindus. Formerly infanticide, 
was common, but this is said to have entirely died ont. They were 
also formerly robbers by avocation; though improved, tiiey arc 
still noted cattle-lifters. The only approach to caste among 
them is that the descendants of Ldlsingh (who became a fakir 
and is said to have performed miracles) call tliemscivcs sndfi, 
cook uith a chauka, and keep tlieir food and water Sf‘parat<; 
from the other Meos, hut hitcvinniry and adopt tb(' olhf'r 
manners and customs of the tribe. /Xbeiv population is -1 7,4 70, 
all engaged in agricultnro. 

Tbe physiological characteristics of tbe Iiits, tbe dominrint 

race, arc de.‘''cribed under “ Castc'^, (dans, 
Stoto of .society. Tribes.’' Tliose of the other 

being tbe same in Bbartpur as elsewhere, require no remark. 
A description of the state of society inay begin wjib marrinpa 
In the following description the .bits are s})ecially allu.i>‘il 
to. Bolvgamv is allowed, but monogamy is ilu‘ rule, c.vtNqa 
with the wealthy. It is cstabiwbed by custoni that the hiphand 
can expel bis wife for miseondnet, but thcri* is no toaod dih orec, 
though a woman can be pnni'^bed for leavim; her huslnnu atta 
associating vitb another man. Such eases are fivfiucnt catsp o! 
atYravs and murdci-s. The degiw of eonsnimauhtity a Ohm mlmm 
it is unlawful tonmrry isjiojuilarly expri's-ed iw th«‘ phia^- ” f /ae 
haaltiehahi:' Children are bet ml lual at thca-«'«o Mvnr-^wn. 

wliieli is negotiated tbrongb the mu or fniiuly barh-r, th>‘ 
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trusting implicitly to him. The girl’s fatliei* never sees his future 
son-in-law, and avoids him as much as possible. If he accidentally 
meets him, he gives a present of rupees and clothes to the hoy. 
This continues till the marriage takes place, which is from two to 
four years after the betrothal. 

]\iarriages are prolific ; the average number of children t,o 
each is said to he five ; plural hh’ths are not common. Children are 
suclded up to the age of one and-a-half or two years. A cradle of 
basket-work suspended by ropes, in which the cliilcb’en are rocked, 
is used : opium is generally given. Tlie jDractice commences almost 
from the child’s birth, and is continued to the age of three or four 
years, the object of it being to allow the mother to engage in her 
domestic duties, which are always hea-s^y. The first dentition 
among the children is always diflicult, and the mortality great. 

The Jats and Gnjars eat little meat ; the usual food consists 

of barley, wheat, and gram, mixed together 
’ and made into unleavened cakes, the pro- 

portion depending on tastes and means. In the liot season wheat is 
used by those Avho can afford it, but, in the cold, baj niis used univer- 
sally among rich and poor ; ddl and vegetables also form part of 
the general diet. Bice is not usual ; it is especially used in marriage 
ceremonies, when it is mixed vith sugar and ghee. Ghee is used by 
all, milk for the most part by villagers. Three meals are taken, — iu 
the morning Icaldu, consisting of the remains of the previous night’s 
chapdtis, with goororsugar (the villagers eat wheat or bdjra coarsely 
pounded, and boded in butter-milk, maheri, before going to then’ 
work in the field, or take it with them) ; at noon, rasoi-clia'pdtis 
with dal and vegetables ; and iu the evening, hedru, the same. 
The use of intoxicating drugs, especially bhang, is almost uni- 
versal, but intoxicating liquor is little used. 

The dress of the males consists of a dhoti, kamri or jacket, 

and pichaura or scarf ; trousers are some- 
times worn. The dress of the females 
consists of a lahnga or petticoat, angia or bodice, and 6rhni or 
mantle. In the cold season, trousers and kamri wadded ■with cotton 
are worn — a costume almost peculiar to Bhartpm’ ; the puggri and 
long-cloth caps are the head-dress. 

The females are fond of ornament, and a considerable part of 
their property consists in jewellery. The men also wear gold 
chains round the neck if they can afford them ; the jewellery is very 
inferior in design and manufactm’e. Tattooing is usual, especially 
among the poorer women, — on the chest, arms, between the eyes, 
&c. ; but the designs seem purely ornamental, not of a religious 
character. 

Bor games and amusements they have chamar, atlidra 
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kanhra ; in villages, dancing and singing witli rude music. 
Meos throw 3avelins, and some use clubs ; fencing and the use of 
dumb-bells are coinmon. Mode of traTelling consists of ckh’s, 7'ai 
same as in other parts of India ; camels arc not m'norallv 
used as in other parts of Eajputana, and saddle-horses arc nlnn^t 
confined to the rich. • 

The sites and large towns are laid out witli a tolerable nmniwi of 
Habitation. regularitv, but the tillages arc only collec- 

tions of huts disposed without any order. 
In the cities there are many fine houses belonging to wf^althy 
indiyiduals, with handsome facades and balconies of red or white 
sandstone ; but they require no remark, being the same in design 
and architecture as those in the upper provinces. The mabuial 
of which the villagers’ houses are hnilt is nsnnlly mud, exct'pt in 
the fewparganas where stone is plentiful — Erulawul, IVair. lliana. 
&c. The houses usually consist of two apartments without, windows. 
Sometimes there is a shed for cattle under the same roof, wliieh is 
either of mud or thatch. The only attcmjfi at ornaincmt arc occa- 
sional rude paintings or designs on tlie front walls. Genera lly 

there is in every village a temple, differing hut little from the 
houses, and a few domed cenotaphs in mcmoiu" of some of the 
“ rude forefathers of the hamlet.” 

The generality of the popiilation have a competenc*e eom- 
Wcaith mensurate with tlioir ideas; the cultivator 

“ ' especially seems fairly well oil* and con- 

tented, wliile the traders and oflicials arc all well-to-do, and stone 
of them rich. 

Thepeople are industrious, economical, peaceable, and generally 

contented, with affection for each cttlnn* 

General clmmctcr. gratitude for 1)0110111 s ; fhoy are aKo 

amenable to laws and fairly honest, hut ignorant and <-.vtrcnu'ly 
conseiwative in their ideas, applying the maxim Qindqahl 
novum Jahjtm'’ to everything.^ 

Of all the occupations, ngricnliurc engages by' far tin* grcatf^I 


f»n lU'TcIrtn- 


arm}’’ ana police, 

facturc, servants, labourers, beggars, nml vagrantg. 

Commerce U7i(l Trade . — j’ornicriy t fn- tavutstm f. ^ 

disc was so cxcc-^ive a-^ almori to pnraly/e traur c(»m|4''U'.'V 
tlic ill-effects of wbich continufd to {»<• iVlt for a taciM.h'rag.* 
time after a new .syriciu oi enriorns nas iutroauc<*d in 
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Tliougli, owing to this new system and the opening up of the 
country hy roads, &c., commerce has considerably increased, 
still it IS neither very extensive nor very llourisliing. The follow- 
in o’ table shows the details of customs for the years Sambat 1922, 
1929, and 1931, or A.D. 1SG5-GG, 1872-73, and 1871-75, these 
years being taken as showhig the state of trade until the railway 
was opened, and since. 

The table shows a general decrease of imports, an increase of 
exports, an increase of through traffic tiU tlie railway was estab- 
lished, and after that a decrease of three-fourths, and a shght 
increase of internal traOic. None of tbc changes were considerable, 
with the exception of the fall in the tlirough traffic : — 



1SG5-GG. 
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IS.-ISS 
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13,811 

2G,507 

Its. 

71,000 

32,370 
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58,7G3 

Tons. 

19.107 

9,390 

21,101 

18,915 

Rs. 

GC.127 

37.215 

98,590 

5>1,170 

Tons. 

1-1,295 

30,712 

<1,093 

27,909 

Rs. 

65,997 

47,008 

24,204. 

G4,074. 

T 0 TAI.S ... 

G9,223 

2,‘1G,536 

08,603 

2,5G,132 

77,01<1 

2,01,343 


The principal imports are rice, opimn, grain, sugar, piece-goods, 
metals ; and the exports, grain and cotton. A considerable 
part of Bhartpur grain goes west -towards Jaipur, &c. ; while, 
on the other side, a considerable amount is imported from British 
territory.. There are no means avaOable of estimating the value of 
the exports and imports. 

Commerce, which is seen to be domestic, foreign and transit, 
is in the hands of banyas and some Brahmans and Musalmdns ; 
it ‘is carried on in permanent markets, the chief seats being the 
large towns : very little is done at fairs or rehgious festivals. 

Eice, grain, sugar, piece-goods, and metals are imported from 
British territory, opium and grain from Jaipur; cotton and salt 
are exported to British territory, grain to Jaipur and Karauli. 

The medium of exchange is coin in rupees or hundis ; 
Imperial Government notes are not common. Merchandise is - 
entirely conveyed by land carriage, there being no water-commu- . 
nication ; the carriage is either by carts and the railway, or pack- 
aiumals, bullocks and camels ; the former especiaUy in the trade 
with Karauli. The roads are in fair repah, but the rate of 
conveyance is slow. The expense of a cart and pair of bullocks 
engaged in this kind of trade is 14 annas per diem. The balance 
of trade is against the State, the imports exceeding the exports ; 
but the difference between them is decreasing, as is seen by the table. 
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estensiTe banlcei's in tlio State: tlie Jluftra 
Seths hare an agent who is the principal. Loans are chiellv 
conducted by hanyas. The rates of intcre.st are, in lar'e 
transactions, 12 per cent. ; m small, 24 per cent. Moner is conri- 
dered to be ivorth at least 12 per cent. 

All those engaged in commerce are fairly yell off; some 
haye made considerable fortunes, especially in the salt trade, yliich 
ynth grain, has the most extensiye merchant. There is one joint- 
stock company of cloth merchants in Bbartpnr, yith a fixed 
price for eyerything, which deserrestobe mentioned as nniqim 
of its land. Money is generally hoarded or invested in jewellorv ; 
sometimes lent on interest or placed in further investments. * 

Trades demand little attention, being confined to tlic ordinary 

ivadesandmanufactnrcs. cai^qienters, siniths, goldsmiths stonc- 

cutters, tanners, dyers, and potters ; the 
number engaged in which is considerable, and they arc generally 
fairly well off. The manufactures arc very few. Naga has a mann- 
factnre’of earthenware and clay-pipes called goorgvras. Some coaive 
fabric, called garha, is made in Bhiisdwar, which is comiderrd 
of a good quality. The manufacture of salt and cliowris alone 
is remarkable. The art of making one kind of chowris is 
entirely confined to Bbartpnr; they are made by a few famiiifs 
in the employ of the Darhar, who keep the process a ])rofouiid 
secret. The handles, which are handsomely ornamenied, are of 
sandal-wood, iyoi*y, silver, &c. Tlie secret is the process }»y 
which the tail is made; it is composed of long, stnudn, 
round fibres of either ivory or sandal-wood, which in good 
chowris are almost as fine as the ordinary horse-hair. 

The number solely employed in manufacture h sniall, lait h 
is impossible to determine accurately. Salt was, till r»’(*ent 



latest revenue anaii^uiuLiu^ »jii* mv 

works have been closed; they were being rapidly supeiN*.(h.in*v 
the railwav-bonie salt from Sambh.ar. 

Jdan'/ih/ra^ioN.—Tbe armed .slremitli of Bhartpur emmets oi 

0,710 men, or. including: tah^il hojh 

(who liavebemule'^eriised under 

10,210, of wbicb 250 are artillery, eM% airy, ami .jBOiHn 
try 
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'Altogether they are considered among the best of any ' cavalry 
possessed by Native States. 

The Maharaja retains in his own hands the power of inflicting 

capitalpunishment,and the ijlds-khds is the 
judicia system. Hghest court of appeal. The State Council 

forms a court of appeal from aU subordinate courts except that 
of the collector of revenue and the munsarim of the Deorhi or 
Zenana domains. 

The treasmy is under a treasmer ; and the accounts branch. 

Finance ' State is vciy important, com- 

prising audit, pay controller’s department, 
&c., under dewans. Bills are made out and certified to in the 
accounts department and submitted to. the ijlds-khds for sanction, 
and, after again being sent to the accounts department for record 
and receipt, are payable at the treasury. • The som’ces of 
State revenue’ are land and irrigation revenue, customs, salt, 
excise, stamps, and ruisceUaneous. Land and irrigation revenue 
have been fully described under then respective headings ; the 
customs department is under an official called the collector of 
customs, subordinate to the State Council. The rates are ' uni- 
form for transit, external and internal traffic. . The revenue from 
salt is described under “ Trades and Manufactures.” 

The- average yearly income from excise is about Bs. 6,000 j 
^ . and is included under “ Customs.” The 

monopoly for the sale of country spirits, is 
farmed out for a certain number of years : there is no tax on 
intoxicating drugs. 

The yearly average income from the sale of stamps is 
Bs. 80,000 ; it is grouped under “ Administration and Public 
Departments ;” there is also a cess of one per cent, for educa- 
tional purposes, pne per cent, road cess, and a small amount 
realized from duty on bullion brought to the mint. A statement 
is given (page 177) showing the detailed revenue and expenditure 
for the years 1863-61 and 1873-74, the latest obtainable. 

Por judicial administration the State is divided into two parts. 
The northern division comprises the five parganas forming Mewat, 
namely, Dig, Kaman, Gopalgarh, Pahari, and Naga, containing 
653'76 square miles and 518 villages ; the southern includes eight 
parganas — Kumbhir, Akhaigarh, Bhusawar, Wair, Biana, Dchain, 
Budawul, and Bupbas, comprising 1,300 square niiles and 642 vil- 
lages. The forhier division is underthe jmlsffictionof theMagistrate 
of Dig, and the latter under that of the Magistrate of Bhartpur. 
Both have the same powers. In criminal cases they can award 
imprisonment of both kinds up to three years and fine up to Bs. 50. 
In civil cases their power is unlimited ; an appeal from their 
decision lies to the State Council. 
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In each pargana there are subject to the masristrate a iilisil. 
to and thanadar— tlie former nitli some magisterial the hiior 
with pohce, powers. 

For the c% of Bhartnur there is, suhordinato to tlie inagi^irate 
01 the diTision, a civil judge, wdio can decide allsiuts under Its. 500. 

The tot and Customs Departments are under tlie jurisdiction 
of tAYO officials subordinate to tlie State Coimcii. Picvenue oikcs 
are under the collector of rcA^enue, who has imdefmed uoAvcrs 
subject direct to the ’ 

In the courts of justice the mode of procedure resembles some- 
what that of the courts in Driiish territory : and the Indian Penal 
Code is said to he pretty fairly followed. 

Death has not been inflicted for some years : imprisonment* 
Punishment. stripes, and fines are usually aivardcd : the 

punishment of olfcnccs by fines is the 

favourite. 

Education is under the Superintendent of Schools and .Tails, 
p, .. The total number of schools is 22$, vh., 

ucaion, Dhartpiir head school!, 12 tah.sili and 

215 halkahandi schools; of teachers 279, and of scliolars *1,010, 
The total cost of the msiitiitions is Es. 23,055-5. In 3 $00 I he 
total number AA'as 19 — the Bharipur school, 3 2 tahsili and 0 
halkahandi schools, viih935 hoys. Li 1808 there Avas a total of 
89 — the Bhartpiir school, 13 iahsili, 73 halkahandi and 2 girls’ 
schools, Avitli 2,117 scholars; and the total cost Ps. 1 3 ,1 05-2. Some 
English, Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, Avith a little geography, 
history, and elementary mathematics, as Avell as Urdu and Hindr, 
is taught. The staff consists of 10 teachers at from Os. S to IN. 20 
per mensem each. A considerable number ot the pupiK g<’t 
appointments as Avriicrs, &c., in the several otlices. 'J'hciv is aUo ii 
lithographic ju’css attached to the school for printing edue.itituial 
hooks and forms, &c., for other instil utions. 

The Maharaja encourages industry, and jn'omofe-^ rnuilntion 
hy giAung prizes and scholavships : but the hoys rarefy ri’urun 
lon<^^ enough to rccciAX anything like a lair edtical ion in /my hnmef!. 

The standard in 1 he lalisili .schools js mnn'rally Ihndi, ( idn, 
aiid a little arithmetic. In the halkahandi .schonls the 
receives lis. 5 a month, and tcaehe.s a Viiih' jlimli and mvount**. 

The nmnbcr of jaUs hi ilir Bhavl pur .Sunte is t iwee ^oum t fn> orn- 

tral Jailat Sewur, ttuae nuk^ fr.nn lihrir.- 
rrj»o')s. pur; nuoth*'!* in tho Uni *»! Ulroijaji, 

and the third in the fori of Dig. Tlmv aiv undin-tiny'^htp'-nhnUnuhm^ 
of .Schools and dails. The eentA-al jail U hutir mi toe noli u,o.r y - 
tem. and Avas intomled to luvommodaU- 30 O pn-nn 
and liA'gicnic measures are iairly earned out ‘-o tar o'* j** |><* - 
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but the prison is not healthy, owing to faulty construction and occa- 
sional overcrowding. The prisoners are employed at extra-mural 
labour and making paper and ropes ; the women grind corn for the 
use of the jail. The punisliments inflicted are confining to cells, 
retrenching the daily ration, and, in extreme cases, flogging ; but 
breaches of discipline are rare. Nearly all descriptions of crime are 
represented : the most common are theft, robbery, and cattle-hftmg. 
There is no special crime characteristic of the district, and there 
is no marked tendency towards criminal courses among the people. 
The prisoners belong principally to the agricultural classes, or to 
the lower orders ; about one per cent, have received any education. 
The pro]oortion of females is 16 per cent. ; they have increased 
2 per cent, within the last three years. 

The proportion of juveniles under fifteen years of age is only 1*6 
per cent. 

The jail in the fort is used for confining out- working gangs 
from the central jail and for prisoners under trial. The hygienic 
arrangements here are inferior even to those in Sewar, especially 
in the case of those under trial : the water-supply is from the 
ditch of the fort. 

The jail at Dig has accommodation for 40 prisoners, and is 
used only for prisoners under six months’ sentence. 

During 1876 the daily average number of sick was 36‘6, or 
11’ 2 per cent, of the daily average number (325-8) of prisoners; 
and the total number of deaths was 4*0 per cent, of the total 
number (891) confined. The total cost last year was Ds. 19,592, 
which includes diet, clothing, jail estabhshment, repairs, &c., or 
Ds. 66-6-6 per prisoner ; and the total value of jail manufactures 
Ds. 10,236-2, or Es. 34-11-3 per prisoner. 

Of the total number (891) confined in the jail last year, 657 
were released, 36 died, and 298 remained. The following table 
gives some statistics for a term of years : — 



, Castes. 

Number of prisoners confined in 



1866. 

1870. 

1876. 


-'Brahmans ... ... ... ... 

18 

35 

59 


Banyas ... ... 

13 

20 

32 


Jdts ... ... ... ... 

66 

117 

135 

to 

Gubars ... ... ... ... 

51 

95 

110 


Thalturs 

25 

29 

40 

w 

Minas 

59 

103 

170 


Kolis 

4 

15 

17 


Chamavs ... ... ... ... 

31 

26 

3 


, Others ... ... ... ... 

55 

109 

185 


* Total Hindus 

302 

549 

751^ 


„ Musalmans 

'54 

75 

140 


Gkand Total 

356 

624 

891 
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The total mimher o£ police of aD lands and dononnnniions 

IS 3,847, as follows : — 

Bhartpur City Police ... nno 

CJiaukidars, Bural j 

Talisil sepoys, 100 men, and 2 jamadarVto each ^ 

lakh of revenue 

The police in Bhartpp and other large towns hare a'linifonn 
like those in British territory, and are somewhat simiJarlv oi’t^nn- 
ized under the orders of the kotwal or the thfmadars : they are 
also fan-Iy efficient. Tlie city police get Bs. 5 a month, d- annas 
ot winch is deducted to form a fund to compensate for rohheisVs 
in the city not traced. Of the rural police, those in the iiead- 
quarters of the parganas get pay from tlic Barliar, and in sonn? 
cases hold land and receire perquisites from the inlialiitants in ad- 
dition. The village chaiikidars get no pay, hut liold land and gi't 
certain perquisites from the zaniiiidars. They arc responsihl(* lor 
all robberies, and have to compensate for losses in case the pro- 
perty is not forthcoming. Tlie tahsil sepoys receive Bs. 3-8 a 
month, and their jamadars Bs. 6 to Bs. 7. Tlicy do ])oth 
police and revenue duty. 

The medical institutions are under the 

jMcaical institutions. . . -i r. . , . 

superintendence ol the Agency Surgeon ; 
a hospital has been established at Aiiah, one miic from t lie city, 
■containing about 50 beds : there is a ])art screoiu'd olV for 
females, and a separate building with aceomniodation for s])e- 
oial cases. The hosjhtal is horsc-slioe sliajjc, witli t he admi- 
nistration in the centre ; it is fairly nd.apled for its pmpo^e, 
and in a tolerable state of rejiair, iritli a fair snp})iy of nnnli- 
eines procured direct from BngJand, and some iustrunuMits 

«nrl oiinli find n RiiflininTif arI uldiRlnTioTii of siflinrdinalf’R 


lOi j- 

<and monthly retinae an »iuui;u iw .m ■■ . - .-y - - 

Baipiltand.* One section of the jail Is devoted lorn hoR|»)fnh d 
differs in no respect from the oilier sections; and al-o as 

a hinntie asvlnin. . * 

Yneeination is performed both by speoinl vaomnafor-. aiHl .w <00 
native doctors attached to the dispensaries t’did mneh Iroulsh: lev- 
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Ijccu taken to introcluccit tlioroiiglily, it being impopnlar with flic 
people and little encouraged by the authorities. The total niiinher 
of cases Ircatcd in 1875 was' 01,821; in 1800, 83,020; in 1872, 
67,805. It is probable ihat tlic apparent decrease is due to inoro 
correct registraiion. Tlie nnm])cr of deaths in 1875 was 316, or 
0’18 per cent, of tlic total treated. Tiie total cost of tlie institu- 
tions in 1875 was Rs. 10,339-7-9, or 2 annas 6 pies per head. 

The average percentages of the total for four years of the fol- 
lowhig diseases treated arc, — fever 17*12, rlicumatisni 8*72, chest 
atfcctions 3*76, dysentery 2*5, s,^'])hi]is 1. Occasional severe epide- 
mics of cholera and small-pox occui*; in that of 1875, 1,008 cases 
were reported, and 891- deaths. 

Sickness is popularly attributed to Jehor, or agency of the 
souls of departed relations, and for treatment they call in a 
cunning man, who projhtiates the ZV/o?’ by olfering sweetmeats, 
milk, &c., and gives burnt ash and black pc 2 )per sanctified by 
charms to the patient. 

Haktms and baids are in considerable numbers ; several of 
them have allowances from the Darbnr. The hakims practise the 
Tiniani system, and the baids the Ilindu. Both these systems, 
notnithstandiug how much they arc despised, if understood by 
those who follow them, would be productive of material benefit, 
especially in Native States. 

Conwmniccdlons . — The State is well provided ndth the means 
of communication. It is traversed by the two main roads from 
north to south and fTom east to west, the greater part of which are 
metalled and in good order. All the tonms off the main lines are 
connected vith them by good country roads. The main road from 
Agra to Ahmedabad, vid Jaipur and Ajmer, passes through 
Bhartpur territory from cast to west, and is all metalled and in a 
state of repah’. This is one of the principal trade routes. Of the 
northern road, the part between Bhartpur and Kdmdn, vid Big, 
is metalled, and .of the southern as far as IJchain, while the 
remainder between Uchain and Biana is being metaUed. There 
are other metalled roads connecting the capital udth Agra, 
Muttra, and Bathepur Silal, besides station roads, and between 
Bfg and Muttra, vid Gobardhan ; also between Big and the Alwar 
fi’ontier, vid Naga. 

Of the unmetalled roads the jDrincipal trade route is that from 
Agra to Karauli, vid Bathepm’ Sfkri,Klidnwa, Biana, and Hindaun. 
Altogether there are 165 miles of metalled road in the State, and 
86 miles of unmetalled, the details of which arc given in tlie fol- 
lowing statement. The roads are kept in repau by the Barbdr ; 
no toll is levied. There are camel carriages for passengers between 
Bhartpur and Big ; besides whieh, there is no public conveyance. 


( ) 

List of Roads. 
Mdallcd. 

j Agra and Aliincdabad road . . . , 

■ Bbaidpiu" and Dig .... 

Dig and Kaman .... 

Dig and Alwar .... 

Bhar^pur and iMuttra .... 

Dig and Muttra .... 

. Bliartpui’ and Fatliepur Sikrf .... 
Bhartpnr and Hindaun .... 

Sewar and Helak station .... 
Circle road round town of Bhartpnr . 

Residency and Sewar road .... 

Residency and Keoladcso temple 

Other station roads .... 

Canied over 
XJnmdaUed. 

Bhartpm* and Hindaun road .... 
Dig and Nadbai .... 

Kdmdn.and Gopalgai'h .... 

Bidna and Jagner .... 

Bhartpiu' and Gobardhan .... 


4o 

21 

l."> 

‘2t: 

■4 

0 

l.^» 

5 

(5 

8 

8 

7 


Hm 


1 !) 

M 

211 

10 


Total MiLEACfE . • 

There is ohly one slaging-hungalo-n-, that of Bharfpnv, aiirt h, 
is kept up hy th^e Darhar. The Government slaging-hiitmalmi 
at Halaina, on the main road to Jaipiir, nas disnianiled tlns y’.jr, 
as there was no farther necessity for it since tl.e completion ot the 

ThcBiiipiitand Stale Bailway traverses the icrriloiy ahniit the 

middle from east to west for 38 m. cs and ^ 

dislrict-namcly (from cast to west), Ikr.m, lihailpm. JUl.iK. 

^"'^'rhe Imperial Post Office is under fhc CInel Insjieelor oi 

PosrOirm:?’ fa llilipfadml and t n" o fae 1 

post-master of Bharijmr has control orcr tin, otinr 

JCuiTiblilT, Digj aTid IvuTiiun. ^ ci-.if*— 

There arc fom* postal lines tinvciTang the > 

. . , Bv Mil. 

A^ra to Aimer . • * * , *,.■ 

Bharlinn- ’to Ktmfm, nV Dig amt Kun,- ^ 

blur 

. Bluirt]>«r to I'iruttni . • * ' ^ Jiit'u* 

Dig to Muttni . • • , * b'f {<'!'» {0 tho flMrio* B'T 

Tlnan is a local pod wineh can ,( - , h 

half-anna each, wiihout /’.p 

a'herc is one ((degraph-elhce onh, tl.-i . 



AhrAnj the. Jlcccipis and Rrpenditure of the Bhartjmr Stale, comparaikcljj,for the years 1SG3-G4 and 1873-7‘t*. 
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^ Principal Toims, Fairs, and Feniarhrhie Flaces.—mrn prin- 
cipal to’mis, in regard to population and tinde, are — 

Siatia. Knman. 

Dio* ITair. 

Kiimbliir. 

At Bhartpur, Biipbas, TTair, and Berinabad there are ennsi- 
derable fairs and religious gatherings held annually. 

Among antiquities may be mentioned the ruins at Kriinan 
n-hich originally belonged to Jaipur, but uas cnlaraod bv Jlfiia 
Kamsen, from whom it takes its name. It has a large number of 
dilapidated remains, among which is a cuiious tenqiie consisting 
of S4i pillars on wliich the hgure of Buddha is can ed. 

In Rujibas is a palace in the IMughal style of architecture 
with, a large tank attached, said to have been built by a niemhor 
of the fainily of the Mewar chiefs, who became a Ivluhammadan 
in the time of Alvbar. There arc also in the vicinitv three 
colossal Pandara images of Baldcoji, his wife, and Yudishtra; 
two enormous stone laths or obelisks, the inscn])tions of which 


are illegible ; as also colossal images supposed to represent some 
Buddlnst or J ain divinity. 

In point of antiquity, and the variety and num])crs of its mips, 
the tomi of Biana is pre-eminent. Its fort, built on a range of 
hills, was esteemed one of the strongholds of India, and tlic 
bulwark of Jadou dominion. It has a high monolith wit li an 
inscription. which is too high to he deciphered from the gotin d. 
The fort was taken by hlosiid Salar Gliaznavi from the dadou 
Puija, Bijey Pal; it is in a very strong natural ]>nsition, and its 
supply of water is obtained from a tank inside. There arc other 
extensive remains of ancient biuldings and JMuhammadnii tomln 
with .rVinhic inscriptions, one of wliich is kno\ni by tim afipella- 
tion of Ahu Kandahar,” or-tomh of Abubnkr Kandahari. 





GAZETTEER OF BIKAnR.* 


General . Topography . — The E-ajput State of -Bikanir is situa- 
ted hetAveen 27° 30' and 29“ 55' latitude, and 72° 30' and 75° 40' 
longitude. Its area is about 22,340 square miles. It is bounded- 
on the north by Bahawalpur, a Musabnan State, and by the Sirsa 
district of Britisb territory ; on the east by the Hissar district and 
Jaipur ; on the south by Jodhpur ; and on the west by Jesahner. 

The general aspect of Bikanir is dreary and desolate in the 
extreme, and Elphinstone has said that within ten yards of the 
capital the country is as waste as the wildest parts' of Arabia. 
Speaking roughly, the west and part of the north of the 
country, which are comprised in the Indian Desert, are the least 
inhabited parts, and here the villages he far apart.’ To the 
north-east and east, as far as Sujangarh on the south-east 
border, the villages he nearer together, and there is more cultiva- 
tion. Nearly the whole smlace of the country is covered with 
undulating sand-hills from 20 to ov^er 100 feet high, which in some 
places bear a scanty grovdh of harsh juiceless grass, of mimosas,, 
caper shrubs and phog, a shrub with hght and tender stem and 
branches, serving as fodder for camels. The consistence of these 
sand-hhls is frequently so loose that men and animals stepping off 
the beaten tracks sink as ff in snow. Except near the triple 
border of Bikanir, Jaipur, and Marwar, there are no rocky hills 
in the State, and the few there are, do not attain a higher elevation 
than 600 feet. Eorest does not exist. South of the capital 
there is a considerable tract covered with brushwood, in Avhich 
the horses and cattle of the chief are allowed to range, and near 
• some of the towns thA’e are small plantations of bair [Zizy pirns 
jujuba). The commonest tree in the country is the hhejra 
{Acacia leucophloea) , the pods, bark, and leaves of which are eaten 
by cattle, and, in times of famine, by the poor. During and just 
after the. rains, the country, however, wears a very different 
appearance, becoming a vast green pastiue-land, covered with the 
richest and most succulent grasses. The soil of Bikaror is every- 
where sandy. In some parts — ^as at Bikanir itself, towards Delhi, 

* Tlus Gazetteer is mainly arranged and condensed from an account of the State written by 
Major P. W. Powlett. 
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and to the soiitli-nrest to^rarcls the Jcsulmcr hordor-^tbe cnnd 
stone substratum crops up. ^ 

Minerals. ^Litneis abundant in manv parts of ilie 
notably m the neighbourhood of Bilcanir and SinMn^^rh Excel' 
lent red sandstone is quamcd at KUvl, and the \ame stone is" 
lound m smaUer quantities U'cst of Bikainr. TIic Kluiri ouairies 
ppply ornamental building materials for all u-orks of importniice 
in and about the city. A rougher kind of stone is used for ordi- 
nary work. Midfdiii matii, a wcll-kuo^^^l greasy clay used br 
natires as soap and for dyeing cloths, is cxleiisively qimri’ied. 
Copper has been foimd in a hill near Bidasar, but it' has never 
paid to work the mine. 

The city of Bikauir is bniltiipon a rock formation run ninir 
south-west to north-east,' which is many miles in lenglh and four 
in breadth. It is considerably higho'r than Ibe siuTonniling 
heayy sand-tract, and is composed of sandstone. Dr. ^Monre. in 
one of his reports, remarks as follows : — " 'i’lie geological charac- 
teristics, and the water, maybe considered together" AVnt<'r at 
Bikanir is only obtainable tlircc or four bnmlred f(‘{‘i fmni the 
surface. I investigated the material brought iij) from a w<‘ll 
where water had first been obtained at tlm dcjdh of tlltl feet. 
This well was witliin the city-walls at the soutb-wi'st extremity. 
The strata passed through were, first, a mass of Iwibtr ; then, a 
mass of MuJidni maiti, or red clay; thirdly, sandstone; ami, 
lastly, white gritty sand or gravel, the latter consisting of white 
stones from the size of a ])oa to that ol‘ an egg, ’conipO‘-ed of 
quartz, and although not round, yet with surfaces and anglc'^ *>0 
smooth as to give rise to the idea tliat tlicy must at some tinic 



portion 

the bed of an ocean extending from the jut'senl .vhnre< of the 
sea to the line of the Arvali range ; and (he geoloudea! chnmc- 
tcrisiies sliown.to exist by the dee]) wells of Bikanir would s.-mi 
to support this o])inion. On this })oint f may a]^o oh^-awc timf 
I found an unmislakeahle fossil-sljell mark on a ston*' ot ne* 
wall of the old fort built by Bikaji. yMthnugh no comreuumi 
marks were .seen in other stomss examimsl, yi*t .a imm' mmuU^ 
and scienlihc search than I could afford would prohah.y {>r.nc 

successful.’* ^ s- 

amafo ami J?mV^///,-Biknnir sutb-is ironi the evuvnw. 

: and cold. During the summer ihe lie if i- evv -omL.} riy 


heat 


and the -.00 b ■ '» 


hoavv sandstorms are. of frequent ticmtnvm*- , ^ 
powerful that even the natives of ih*' country W: r to iniu . 
iniddlcof thedav: manyh)>.c their im- trom 
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hot winds blow with great fury during the months of ]\Iay, dime, 
and part of July.' The rains generally commence in June, hut 
are often delayed till the end of July, and the falls are usually at 
long intervals. The average rainfall for the three years preceding 
1875 was ten inches. In Avintfir severe cold is experienced, and 
trees and vegetation are destroyed by the frost. 

T'amines are not uncommon. As regards tlie diseases of Bikanir, 
notvrithstanding aU that has been said to the contrary, Bikanir 
may he regarded as, for natives at least, a more than ordina- 
rily healthy locality. Tliis has been generally attributed to 
free perflation of pure air and to good water. Doubtless to 
natives of some other jmrts of India the dry climate of Bikanir, 
and to the European the frightful intensity of tlie hot Aveather, 
would render the climate extremely tryhig. Medical returns 
for the years 1871, 1872, and 1873 show a smaller ratio of 
malarious fevers than in many otlier places, and altliough both 
intermittent and remittent fevers are common enougli, the type 
does not appear usnally severe, and spleen complications are not 
markedly prevalent. The fact, however, of these so-called mala- 
rious diseases prevaitmg at aU in such a locality as Bikanir, Avhere 
there is neither living jungle nor dead vegetation, where the 
rainfall is so small, and AAnter so far from the surface, must he 
perhaps accepted as an additional argument to the many now 
advanced, that some other conditions than those conveyed by the 
term “ malarious ” are requisite for the production of paroxysmal 
maladies. Again, guinea- worm is, dmmg some years, very pre- 
valent, both at Bikanir and in neighbouring A'-fllages, Avhere the 
water is even further from the surface, — facts not altogether 
aifordmg confirmatory' evidence of those opinions that the ova 
of the guinea- worm inhabit the slimy mud on the steps of Avells. 

Rivers, Lakes, and Wells . — There are no streams whatever. 
In the rainy season a oiulla sometimes flows from Shekhawati 
over the eastern border, hut is soon lost in the sands. The 
Grhaggar — also called the Sotra or Hakra — once flowed through 
the northern part of the present Bikanir territory ; but it is noAV 
dry, except occasionally in the rains, when it receives an inflny 
of water which greatly benefits adjacent lands. 

There are two fresh-water . lakelets formed by the drainage 
from the rocky country south-west of Bikanir. Both lie on the 
route from Bikanir to Jesalmer. 

The first, Gajner, about 20 miles from the capital, is perhaps 
the only pretty spot in the province. Its clear water and wooded 
margin, its palace and garden, and fields, are a pleasing contrast 
to the surroimding wilds. 

Twelve miles further on towards J esalmer the traveller meets 
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another small lake. This is a sacred spot, and mimerous hatldn-* 
ghats hare been built on the banks. ‘ 

The of Chdpar in the Siijangarh distrid is ihennjjdri::] 
source of salt m Bikanir; it is about 6 miles lone- hr iMm 4a. 
blit reiy shallow, and almost dried up before the .<nmnK'r ii/'-xins! 
About 40 miles north-cast of Bikanir there is another .<ah Fake. 
The salt produced from both Jakes is of an inferior qu.nlitv ; it 
IS only eaten by the poor, and used for curing skins. The I'iehl of 
salt at Chapar is about 1,000 maunds annually. 

^^^for is foiuid, notnithstaiiding flie slight .apparent diflVr<’nee 
in the level of the coimtry, at very vanhmr depths, and by no 
means of equal quality, llic city wells are^more than dOO' feet 
deep, and contain excellent water, whereas in some id.aia’S water 
of inferior quality is obtained at 20 feet from the surFnee, 
Along the Jaipur border the water is very good : hut for the 
most part a newly-dug well produces had water, soinefiines of so 
poisonous a nature as to cause irritation of the intestines .and 
subsequent deatJi to cattle that drink if. JInm-w.nter is nnieli 
used by the villagers, who collect it in covered pits (l-imd) or 
.simple excavations (sa?'), where the gronnd is Inard. -\t 2voKha, 
about half-way between Bikanir and Xagore. is a well -tno feel 
deep and only 3A- feet in diameter at tlie month ; water dmun 
from this well is quite hot. No one seems to liave any ele.-ir idea 
when the well was made, and no one knows wliy that p,ailienlrtr 


.':and-nujs, wnere it wouia oe re.asonanje lo expeei nr.u- 

the surface. But Nokha is on a tint site, lather elev.nted ahfue 
the siUTonnding country, the ground h.ard, and not at rdl ihe 
locality where water would he sought for at thru dejitli vlfl! 
the confident expectation of reward for the lahmir. It h stete<i 
no one attempts to .sink such avoIIs now, proh.'iMy tit*' 

munber existing proves sutfieient for the wants ot the inhahitam^, 
and not, as it would a}>pear. from absence of workmen. 

Jlisforu.—Bikii, the founder of the Bikanir Smte, v.?w the 
sixth son of dodha' lino, who founded the city of .lodhpur. ord 
holonucd to the Bathor tribe of Jiaipnts. Ih' wa-' hnru in 1 ov'.e 
Bern‘S of an ambit imis mid enterjiriJng nature, he plinfed mai 

■ ‘ knovn iw ivtKafur. 


Tim city of Bikanir wim founded in 

ritorv wmstt'd I'v degria*.’' fnnn lla* ^ h. ^ * 
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Bika died in 1505 : liis successors gradually extended and consoli- 
dated tlieu’ possessions, until in the middle of the sixteenth century 
the poAverful Maldeo of Jodhpur aimcxed some of their lands to his 
territory. Early in the scTcntcenth century, houever, Rai Suigh of 
Bikardi’ entered into substantial pohtical connection with the Eellii 
Empire, he and the Emjmror Akbar haA’ing married sisters. M 
Singh gave his OAAm daughter to Prince Salim, and seiwcd Avith 
distinction in the imj^erial armies in seA'eral parts of India. His 
son, Dulput Singh, also held rank in the army of J ehangir. This 
coimection A^ith Helhi, AAliich was maintained for more than a 
century, much strengthened the chieftainship ; the chiefs regularly 
took service A;dth the imperial armies, and gained lands hy grants 
of the emperors. Tliroughout the eighteenth century there Avas 
constant lighting between Bikanh and Jodhpur, and much land 
Avas alternately lost and won. At the end of the last century, 
Bikanir was governed hy an able but unscrupulous chief, Surat 
Singh, Avho Avas deep in all the intrigues and feuds of the 
period. He seized Bhatner, a place AAhich had long been 
disputed, and annexed it finally to liis State ; afteimards 
he was himself besieged in his capital by the Jodlipur forces, 
but managed to arrange terms. His extortions and cruelties 
exhausted the country; his attempts to despoil and depress 
the Tbakiu’s led to a chronic revolt ; Amir Kban AAntli his Pindaris 
entered the State, and helped the malcontents; so in 1817 
Surat Singh applied for assistance to the British Government. 
He had before applied lor help in 1801, when liis territories were 
‘invaded by a force from Jodhpur and other States, but interfer- 
ence on the jiart of Government was contrary to the policy which 
then prevailed. In 1818, hoAA^ever, Bikanir was allowed to 
enter into the general scheme of alliances formed at the begin- 
ning of the Pindari Avar. The cliief was bound to subordinate 
co-operation, and the British Government engaged to protect 
his territories and to assist his endeavoms to restore order by 
bringing under , control the powerful clansmen who had revolted 
against liis authority. A British force entered the State and 
reduced twelve forts, which were made over to the Harbar. No 
tribute was stipulated, as the Bikanm State had paid none to Jbhe 
Marathas. Siirat Singh died in 1828, and was succeeded by his 
son, Batan Singh, who, in 1829, in violation of his treaty engage- 
ment, invaded Jesalmer. Jesahner prepared an army to repel 
the attack, and both sides applied to the neighboui-ing States for aid. 
At this conjuncture the British Government interfered, and through 
■ the arbitration of the Maharana of Udaipur, the dispute was 
settled, both parties making reparation. Prom that time to 1857, 
Bikanh- pohtics have been unimportant. In 1830 the chief again 
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found some of his principal nobles troublesome, am! ai-plin,! mr 

*? "Ot be civen. Al'om 

1849 the borders of the State ton-ards Babilwalpur.arid the Puiiia!i 

were a,t last fixed. In 1844 the Bikauir State agreed to n scaie 
01 duties on goods in transit tliroiigli tlic comdrv. The transit 
trade OT Bikanir was once considerable, as it Tras'tlio chief rottfe 
iToni Jlabul to India, and one of the main advaidagf-s secun'd bv 
the treaty of 1818 was the protection of trade by that mule. 
It cannot be said, however, that during this time of fiuiet the 
land flourished. There had been several ycara of famine, while thci 
central administration remained weak. Sirdar Singh succef'ded 
in 1852 to a load of debt, and to tlie business of constant slnving 
against refractory Thakurs. He did good service durine: Ibe 
Mutinies by sheltering European fugitives, and co-operating against 
the rebels in Hansi and Ilissar. As a reward for these services 
and liis fidelity, he recemed a grant of forty-one villages in the 
Sirsa district. In 1868 the Thakurs had risen against liis adininis- 
tration, and were giving much trouble by their ""turlmlenee, until 
their quarrels were at last airanged by Bn'tish mcfliation. Sirdar 
Singh died' in May 1872, and was succeeded by Dimgnr Singh, 
the present ruler, who was adopted by the widow. 

The cliief of 'Bikanir has received the right of adoption, and 
is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 

Fo7'ni of Government and J)o7ninant Clasf^cf ^, — ^The State i.s 
by constitution tribal, — that is, its territory is originally the 
dominion of a clan, or the sept of a clan, and its hereditary {’hief 
or governor is the rejnesentativc of the olrle.«t family in the elan, 
and of the most direct liiie from the founder of Die dofuininti. 
This clan is the Rathor division of tlio Rajputs, to whie.li hehmg 
all the most powerful Tlnlkiu-s, mostly kinsmen of the ehif’.f, vvlm 
hold great estates under him, and who, t hough geiiernlly suljords- 
natc to the chief of the State, arc very independent within their 
own territorial jurisdictions. 

The present chief conducts Die adininistratioTi of the State 
through a Council under the presidency ot his SaDier and tour 
mcml^crs. The three princii)al courts under tin’ Council .arc— 

The revenue court. 

The criminal court. 

O^he civil court. ^ . 

Each is under the control of n superior ofTieial, who r-yuhordnirUe 
to the Council All cases of importance are Mihimtted i^r tlje 

ordei’s of the Mahnnija. , . > , 

The Thakurs of Bik.nnir, who represent the donumon t.^s 
clan, and are thus the frame-work of the Sf-'deT condsimeen an- 
divided into seven clas.'^es— 
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1. Those descended from Bika. 

2. Descendants of Bida, brother of Bika, Icnown as Biddwats. 

3. Those from Karmsi, Bika’s brother, called Karmsiots. 

4. Kdndhalots, from Bika’s nnclc, Kandhal. 

5. Mandlddwats and Bnpdwats, from Mandhal and Eupjijtwo 

otlier nncles ol' Bika. 

6. The Bhatis belonging to a separate clan, who possessed 

estates before Bika’s conquest. 

7. ]\Iisccllancous Bsijput Camilics of various clans, twenty-three 

in all. These are Le., they have an acknow- 

ledged rank among the arislocracy of the country, and a 
place of honour at all public receptions or ceremonies. . 

The first five classes, which were the most powerful, are all 
founder’s kin; that is, they are branches of the slock of the ori- 
ginal leader of the invasion which founded the dominion. When 
intcrcom’sc between the Brilish Government and Bikauir Avas 
first established, there were three Tbdkiu's Avith very large estates — 
Mahdjan, Bahdrdn, and Churn. Besides these three, there were, 
and arc, no Thakurs with more than thirty villages, and but a fcAV 
AA'ho hold more than a dozen. The chief Avho set himself deliber- 
ately to Avork to break dovm the power of his great kinsmen was 
Sdrat Singh, who succeeded in his object, though only with the 
aid of the British Government, in 1818, and by the establishment 
of the ShekhaAA'ati battalion (to which the Bikanir chief contri- 
buted) for the suppression of disorders. The once powerful 
Thakurs of Ohuru and Bdhdran now hold only three or foim villages, 
and at present the landed Idnsmen, though they still preserve a 
great love of turbulent indepejidcnce, could ofCer no serious resist- 
ance to an energetic ruler. Nevertheless, the frame-work of the 
clan dominion, the tenure of lands and rank by right of descent 
and by founder’s kin, still holds together, so as to present an 
excellent' specimen of this primitive style of political fabrics. 
All the land of the territory that is not held direct of the State 
upon cultivating lease, still belongs to the Rajputs, whose aggre- 
gate freehold possessions are much larger than the area under 
fiscal management. The Thakm’s now fmnish no troops, their 
services having been commuted for a money rate, levied upon a 
system. that will be described under “ Land Tenures.” 

Agricidture, — Principal croj)s . — The staple crops are bajra 
{JIolcus spicatus) and m6t {JPhaseoUis aconitifoUus), and the 
bajrd of the sandy tract is said to be especially good, particularly 
in certain localities. Comparatively little of anythuig else is 
raised in the State, except when the rainfall is particularly 
abundant. In such seasons, fau crops of barley and wheat, 
a'nd garden vegetables, are produced in about a dozen villages 



■vresfc of Bikanir, m the northern and eastern distriets and 
about Sujangarh. Kadishcs thrive tolci-atdy well, and carrots, 
OQions,^ and tobacco are gromi in a few places. Smne of the 
cucnibitaceous plants succeed well, cspcciallv the i\’ater“iuelt>n 
'wMcli grows to a large size. * 

About 25 acres of land can be plonglied each season bv a 
good pail- of bullocks. In man^y places, camels, biiHViloes, ami 
even donkeys are used for ploughing, A fair cro]) of Ija'jrd 
yields about five Britisli manntls io the acre. The quafhr 
of the cultivcated soil varies but little. Domestic animnl^^ are 
generally very fine and serviceable. The slice]) about Jfikanir 
aresaid to be the largest in India. The Bikanir enincls aiv 
celebrated for their breeding and ])owcr of endni-anee ; anti, ()^v!ng 
to the good pastiu-agc and congenial clin\ate, tlic cattle are of an 
excellent description. A paii* oJ‘ good biiIIock.s for tlio plougli eo^t 
about Bs. 40. Goats arc kc2)t in large numbers. Horses are bn-d 
by all the Tbakurs, and some are sent for sale to the rokhar luir. 

It is difficult to obtain information as to the area under cul- 
tivation, but it is unquestionably very small eomj)ni-ed to the waste- 
land. 

Locusts are often a great scourge. Tlio year nfler tlint of the 
great famine, crops were c.vtensiveiy destroyed by tlu-iu. ^Vhvn 
rains are excessively heavy, the seed sown in the light sand i*? 
w^ashed away, and scarcity follows. lYani of rain is the givai 
cause of famine, and crops fail locally from t Ins cause- once i)) 
every four years. Such a widc-reacliing calamity as the famitie 
of 18G8-69 Seldom occurs, hut, when it does, forms a turri)>le iqxieh 
in the village annals. 

The yearly revenues of the Bikanir State amnuul to abotn 
Bs. 10,50,000, and are collected under tin- following heads, rL\, 
land-tax, customs, civil court fec.'^, and certai!i Jiusecilancme. 
items, as will be seen by the following table 

A. 

tAYua; I 


Lancl-revfinie . • • • 

Cuf-'tom-diics . . , . • 

Tines 

Civil court fees . . . • • -o,''! > 

Other fir,, t^ale of land, uti- 

t’lairnod propertv, iiiiul, and adupti<ui 
fee? 


p. 

n 

0 


i L i r 


Toi ‘J. 


, t'e:, 


01 


The district towns and parganas are 
• (udleetors of revt-nue. nho exeir-i-e n)agnterini 


unde-r **5qf’iratr /, tr- 
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all but despotic. They are generally of the mercantile class, and 
are selected, not for, their ability or capacity for goTerning, but 
on account of their influence at com’t, on which influence 
of the teniu’e of their appointment depends. On them removal, they 
are invariably heavily fined, with the view of compelling them to 
disgorge part of their ill-gotten gains. Having submitted to fine, 
thn^Jiey are eligible for re-appointment to office, 
f Revenues. — The revenues of the State are collected under the 

^ nbllowing heads : land-tax, nazarana, customs, faujdari, court-fees, 
^f\nd other miscellaneous items. 

^ 1 Land Revenue. — The State is divided into chlras and khalsa 
f^'iikanas. Chlras are sub-divisions contaiaing “patta” and 
a^betalab” (revenue-free villages) only. “Patta” villages are 
^ostly held by Thakurs, and subject to the payment of "rakm ” 
t^^ioney rating), in lieu of the military service formerly requmed 
“i them. “ Betalab ” villages are revenue-free grants assigned as 
mjnadad muash,” or means of support to members and relations 
.(n the Maharaja’s family, endowment set apart for religious and 
oparitable pimposes, and remuneration for service. 

“I Former mode of oollectmg revenue in cliira villages. — The mode 
collecting the revenue in the detached chiras was as follows : — 
clL harvest-time, a havildar (collector) with a “ dera” (party), 
generally consists of 20 to 30 men and 10 to 15 camels, 
oi . ^oointed to each chira for the sole purpose of collecting 
Af Additional deras on a smaller scale, but similarly 

wbic* country for the collection of extra 

l^kthe “ chodurbab,” "talibab,” “singhoti,” &c., and 
the revenv k taxes. These deras were a perfect scourge to the 
constituted, \ collections were made on no fixed principles of 
cesses, such as, 0 Jiavildar annually settled the amount of the 
newly with the bhogtds, or headmen, at his own 
country. The moved from village to village, remaining 
assessment. 1- demands were j)aid to the uttermost farthing, 
Barbar dem^O|Qj.^^g^^g villagers with their expenses, which, 
discretion. The 20 to Bs. 150 per village, and 

at each till then which form the largest 

burdening the )^try, the dera expenses were as high as 37 
it is said, ■^^^’^^^arbdr demand. On the completion of the 
in villages P^y^e havildar returned to the capital, leaving 
portion of the year to their omi resources ; 

per cent, on the igeqnently no official to whom they could 
revenue collection, .j, ^gdress of grievances. The dera, while 
the chiras for the supposed to confine itself exclusively 
the villagers had but the havildar generally took 

look for protection presence in the village to settle 

employed in the chn ^ & 

to the collection of 


I } 

These rates are supplemented by irregular additions hen 
good harvests enable the '^dllagers to pay more. 

nr of -villages in the pro-^ince is about l.SOa. 

f’® i^iiisa, in which the cultivators' iwr 
rent to the State officials, 384 are revenue-free, and the rcinniiufrT 
are Md I 17 Thakurs, and are caUed pattas (see “Land Ptcvenue'l. 

The terms on which the Thalcurs hold tlicir pattas or estates 
are these They are bound to render pei-sonal service to the 
Jilahaitija in the field ivith a fixed number of horsemen proporlv 
equipped, and armed -vuth sword, shield, spear, bow and arrow, 
and matclilock. They are required to keep their })at(as “ahbl.” 
that is, in a floiuisliing state, and not to oppress or overtax I lair 
ryots, and are not to harbour or take part with the chiers enemies'. 
There are two classes of paltidars— (Is/) those who pay rovenne. 
and (2??fQ those who do not. Tlie holders of the latter 


pattas having been attached or confiscated, Iiohl villages r/v reefob e 
a fixed allowance for their maintenance. The holders of hetaialj 
pattas or villages are expected to attend Dieir ehier iti the held 
and when he leaves Likanir tenitory ; hut they and their follfjvu^rs 
are, on such occasions, maintnmed at the expens(M>r tin* 8 ta{e, 
The Thakurs are bound to serve tlieir own chief only, 'fhe word 

'I* 1 * t .t 


and increased from lime to time by the addition ot certain {’ix*"-, 
until at last most of tiie principal 'J’hakurs formed a ernnhinatma 


H 
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hiarriage ; {5th) a sum of money presented to tlie chief on Ins acces- 
sion to the gadi ; {6th) donation on the birth of the hen to the gadi. 

The non-Taizimi, or Thakurs of a fower rank, ' in addition to 
the above, pay the f oUowing cesses, which are collected from their 
unfortunate ryots— (I sjJ) “ RukMvali,” or protection fee ; {%id) 
“Dhuan,” or hearth-tax per family; {6rd) “Kurar^ Jhunkera,” 
a sum of money paid in lieu of fodder, milk, cinds, &c., supplied 
yearly to the Raj ; {Uh) “ Talihah,” a cess levied from non-agri- 
culturists ; {5tli) “ Senghati,” a tax on sheep and goats ; {6th) 
Chandurhah, a tax levied on chowdries or lamhardars. 

The Thakurs' still furnish the chief with troops when he 
leaves his State, and would he required to do so in case of war. 
The Rajimt owners of one or more villages are called “jagirdars 
those in possession of land only are styled Bhdmias (from the 
Sanskrit word hhiim, which means land) . There are two classes 
of Bhumias — (ls«^) Rajpiits who hold land as rewards for service 
rendered to the State ; {^nd) the descendants of jagirdars to whom 
land is assigned for maintenance. Bhdmias do not pay revenue 
to the Darhar, hut they are subject to certain taxes wliich, 
however, are not always exacted. There is much hhum land in 
Bikanir. 

Commerce. — The imports are principally — 

Isi^. — Jaipur cotton cloth, coloured and printed dhotis, chiefly 
prepared from English cotton piece-goods, colom’ed and jn’inted 
at Sanganir, a tovm 8 miles to the south of Jaipur, famous for the 
design and durability of these prints, which are much ajjpreciated 
by the higher classes in Rajpritana. Some of the chintz in gold 
and silver colours ar;^ extensively used in making wadded winter 
coats. 

%id. — Paper of a superior description, also manufactured at 
Sanganir, largely used in native com’ts and mercantile firms. 

. 3rd. — Cotton.' 

4th. — Iron. 

5th. — Cooking utensils of brass, copper, and bell-metal. 

6th. — “ Plinths ” and carts made at Singhana, a town in Jaipix- 
famous for the manufacture of these vehicles. 

Prom Jaqmr come bullion, gold, and enamelled omamez^. 
also tobacco and shoes. Opium, dyes, and cotton cloths 
from Kota and from Marwar: from Aimer come misceilaza'z? 
goods of all kinds. Grain is chienT hnported from the 
marts. 


Expoods. The principal articles of export are 

-^ngar bronglit from A 
JMaliarajganj, Shahjahanj/or, and SMmlL in the ’Vorcf- 




TTsSs. cblled 
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Provinces. The best sugarcandy is.prodiiced from MahMiffani 
IS celebrated for its purity, whiteness, and hardness, 
m which quahties it is not to be exceUed at Bikanii'. • 

‘2ind. ool (white and black), the produce of a superior 
breed ot . sheep, rcsembhng those found in Afghanistan. TJie 
country in most parts of Bikanir is well adapted for the breeding 
of sheep, and the other trade in wool is capable of expansion, 
and would greatly increase the revenues of the country if it were 
encouraged and protected by the native authorities. The best 
quality of Bikanir wool is said to equal that obtained in the 
cold and MUy regions of the Punjab, but it is not so soft,- nor 
do the natives understand the art of sorting and cleaning it. It 
is chiefly exported to Pazilka, where it is purchased by traders 
for exportation to Bombay. 

3?'d. — ^Woollen fabrics, blankets (called loees and lonhar ) . The 
loees are of a superior kind ; the texture of the best is nearly 
as fine as the Kashmir loee, the difference between the two 
being that the former is not so soft, and is made of two separate 
.•sheets locked together, whereas the latter consists of one piece. 

The manufacture of loees according to the Kashmir fashion 
Pas recently been successfully introduced into the Bikanir jail. 
The loee is exported in all directions ; the winter clothing of some 
of the British irregular corps are made of it. The prices at 
Bikanir vary from Bs. 3 to Bs. 40 per piece. Lonkars are blankets, 
dyed red or crimson, about 3 yards by 1|-, and vaiy in price from 
Bs. 1-4 to Bs. 3 each, ■ and are used by both sexes. Woollen 
■cloth, made of black and red wool, is generally used for petticoats 
by the agricultural classes, camel-trapping, and chuts (large grain- 
hags made of goats’ hair). 

Ghee (clarified butter), produced mostly in the northern dis- 
tricts, is exported to a limited extent. 

Ivory bracelets tinted with gold are made at Bikanir, and are 
in great demand in Rdjputdnd. 

Haw hides, and choguls (leather water-bags) made at Beni, are 
exported in great numbers. 

Taxes on Trade . — The taxes on trade are as follows _ 

■“ Bahddri” is a tax on duty levied at the gates of the city on 
merchandise brought into the city ; it varies from two rupees to 
nine pies per cart or camel load ; the income derived from it is 
allotted for the payment of the guards stationed at the city-gates. 

“ Bupata,” a tax levied on shops, and on the sale oi camels 

and certain goods in the city. . 

« Afim-ka-souda,” or license-tax on speculations m tiic prices 
of opium ; it is levied on each speculator, and varies from tv o 
rupees to six rupees. 
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“ Meiili-ka-souda,” a license-tax on speculation on the proha- 
hility of rainfall. ' The two last named “ soudas ” are farmed to 
contractors, who collect fees from those who engage in such 
speculations. 

There are also taxes on weighment and hrokerance. And 
there is a license-tax on craftsmen, such as goldsmiths, black- 
smiths, ironmongers, tailors, shoemakers, &c. The amount is 
levied yearly through the chowdries or headmen of each party ; 
no register showing the name or number of the persons taxed 
is kept; a certain lump sum is paid by the chowdries. The pro- 
ceeds of the taxes levied on certain trades are permanently placed 
at the disposal of the Public Works Department, whose own 
officers impose and collect them. 

Inoculation and Social Sub-divisions. — According to the State 
returns, the number of the population is about 300,000, of whom 
about 260,000 are set dovm as agricultural ; of houses about 
68,000, and of villages about 1,800. These figures must be regarded 
as only approximately correct. The most numerous castes are Jats, 
who are more than twice as numerous as any other class, banyas 
and Pajputs of various degree, from the proud Thakur to the 
humble cultivator. The Jats are all agriculturists. Three-fourths 
of the Rajpiits and many of the banyas and Brahmans also 
cultivate the soil. 

The numbers of the priucipal divisions of the people are tlius 
estimated.:— 

Jdts (about) ... ... ... 60,000 

Banyas ... ... ... 30,000 

Rajputs ... ... ... 12,000 

Brabmaus ... ... ... 20,000 

Caste, Clans, and Tribes. — A list of the different classes of 
Pajpfits has been given. 

The Jats, who are the most numerous caste, were m ancient 
times the possessors of the greater portion of the Bikanir territory. 
They are the agriculturists of the country, and more severely 
taxed than any other class. Many of them are Bishnawis, and 
abstain from the taking of life. They are civil, good-humored, 
and obhging, and, notwithstanding the weight of the taxation laid 
upon them, are attached to the ruler of the land and proud of liis 
notice. 

The headmen of the Jat sub-clan of Godara has the right of 
placing the tilak, or mark of inauguration, on the forehead of 
every chief when he ascends the throne. This practice has pre- 
vailed since the foundation of the present dynasty. 

' The Bishna^v^ Jats bury then* dead. 
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+ 1 , ? ri^ * Maliesn, Osw41, and Aganvdla castes form 

the hulk of the trading community, and the tiro former are tte 
neher and more influential. The latter trade a good deal locallv 
in Enghsh imported goods, while the Mahesris and Osiralis are 
opium-traders, contractors, bankers, &c., and their business gener. 
ally IS tar from home. ^ 


Kdjpiits of many clans are to he found in Bikanir, and 
form the aristocracy of the land. Bika, Kandhlot Bidawat, 

foathor, and other classes, Bhdti, Kaohhwaha, and Ponwar, aie tlie 
mam diyisions. 

_ AccorcLmg to employment, the Uajpnts may he divided 
mto — 


• 1. Those who hold estates. 

2. Those in service. 

3. Those who till the soil. 

The first class comprises the old hereditary aristocracy of 
the State; the second is employed hy the nobles and at Court; 
and the third, which is the most numerous, is treated noth some 
favour. 

Brdhmans are divided into Pokarna and Paliwal. They are 
traders and agriculturists, and generally a hard-worldng class. 

Chamdii's are the only remaining numerous class. Of kliisal- 
mans there are hut comparatively few. A clan of Piradas, or 
descendants of a Sfusaiman saint, claim to he lords of' tfie region 
between Andpgarh, Piigal, and Mai’ot. And tliw’c are some Savitls 
settled in the country since the days of Aurangzeh. There are also 
Bhatis and Bahts, both clans of BajpiUs converted to Islam. 

The official class consists of hereditary servants of the State, • 
and foreigners. Against the latter there is a strong prejudice 
throughout the country. Many important families of licrcditary 
servants are descended from the officials who accompanied Bilca 
irhen he left Jodhpur to invade Bikamr; these are called mula- 
sadis ; other mutasadis are descendants of men introduced long ' ' , 
ago hy chiefs other than Bika. 

The menials are hereditary household slaves called ‘"chelas.” 

They are never sold hy Kdjpiit families of distinction, though 
they often form part of a hndc’s dowry. B^icn not ili'e clu’ldrcn 
of slaves, they have usually been pmehased in times of famine 
from their starving relations. Their work is h’glit, and tliey arc 
generally well treated, and sometimes pkeed m positions of higli 
trust; hut some Thalmrs occasionally act vith much cruelty 
towards those in their sendee. The term “ chela ” signifies disei})]c 

rather than slave. „ *. -r-. /t /• 

The priests of the Barhdr arc generally Ivananji Bruhmnns ol 

the Sanor division. The ancestors of the present priests arc .said 
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to liave accomiDanied Seoji when lie emigrated to the desert from 
Kanauj. Pandits or teachers, and the astrologers, are Brahmans. 

There are ahont ten official charans, or hards who compose 
historical verses and write hooks. 

'Religion and state of Society . — No statistics of the respective 
nmnhers of Hindus, Mnsalmans, and Jains in the province are 
procurable. Among the Hindus, the Jains are veiy strong, and 
a great many merchants belong to the Oswal division of that sect. 
IMany of the commercial classes belong to the Mahesri and 
Agarwala castes, and Valabhacharya votaries of Eadslma are nu- 
merous. The general character of Hinduism is here the same as 
elsewhere, though a few of the peculiar beliefs and worship may • 
be mentioned. Perhaps the most curious religious sect in the State 
is that of the Alakgns, founded by a Chamar named Lalgir. He 
denounced’ idolatry, and taught Ms followers to call only on the 
Incomprehensible (Alak),and Ms sole worship consisted in crying 
“ A I nk ! A Ink ! ” Charity was to be practised ; the taking of 
life, and meat as food, was forbidden ; and a sceticism encouraged. 
The sole rewards he held out to his followers in tMs life were 
the attainment of purity, imtroubled contemplation, and serenity. 
There was no futiue state ; heaven and heU (that is, happiness 
and misery) were within. All perishes with the body, which is 
, finally dissolved- into the elements ; and man has no immortality. 

The worship of Karniji, the Charan woman whose supernatural 
power secured the country to Bika and his descendants, is preva- 
lent, and hers is the cMef shrine in Bilcanu. Lakshmi is adored 
with, scarcely less devotion, and the temple of Devi near the city 
is much frequented. The image it contains was brought from 
Jodhpur several hundred years ago. 

Local/ deities and sMInes are numerous, and exercise much 
influenc/ on the devotees and dwellers in their neighhourhood. 
The juj/ ars, or heroes who have fallen in defence of their village, 
have been canonised, and their memory is cherished by adoration 
at then shrine. 

Although the political power of the Thakurs has greatly 
passed away, they retain much of their tm’bulent vigour, 
which is 'often expended in dacoity^ and cattle-lifting. Every 
one who has the means possesses a small fort, which is smTounded 
by a rampart of sand, supported by tvdgs of the phog 'sMub. 
When a robbery at some distant point is contemplated, the Thakur 
prepares Ms horses, for the exertions they -wOl have to undergo, by 
a daily allowance of ghee, and, when aU is ready, he, handed with 
some of his active ne^hbours, makes a long mght journey, often 
guided by the stars alone, to the aj)pointed spot. Here, till the 
arrival of the victims, the party he hidden near a mound or thorny 
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hedge. The booty, iv-hioh usually consists of camels and their 
. wife of a rich hanya, is then hZ 

1 Of <ie% m a dii-eotion Ulcely to baffle puisuit, for a 

®1, tracker mil soon he on then- trail. Sometimes they, 
take eonsiclerahle trouble to obKterate their tracks; but tliis 
IS no Gcisy matter, for tlie s]dll of the trackers is maryellous * 
ttiough tlirorm out^ for a time, they ndll recoYer the trail. 
But the "wiiid. and. diifting sand aid the freebooter, who usually 
gets off with his prize. If the offence is brought home to him, lie 
seldom suffers any penalty beyond haying to restore the stolen 
goods. It must not be inferred that all Thakui-s are unscrupulous 
as regards plundering. Some disapprore of it, and eyenan average 
Thakm often thinks it improper to plimder within the limits of 
his ouTi State, unless the Barbar has ill-treated or expatriated him. 
His object then is to make himself as offensiye as possible to 
the rulers. ^ If active in dacoity, a good border Thakur is 
equally actiye in resisting it, and some of the more powerfid 
ones add to their income by the tribute they receive fi’om their 
weaker neighbours for protection from marauders. The Thakur 
of the desert is of conyiyial habits, and, wlien a feast is giyen, no 
one is fit for business till noon the next day. Howeyer poor, they 
have a horror of menial work. The wealthy classes in the State 
are the officials who haye made money by peculation and 
extortion, and the merchants who trade in British territory. 
Bew Thalmrs are rich, in consequence of the heayy taxes im- 


posed upon them. Though the regular .pay of the reyenue 
collectors is small, they make large sums by extortion, which is 
easily practised, owing to the size of the tracts committed to them, 
and the consequent difficulty of superyising their proceedings. The 
agricultural community, which comprises tliirteen-fifteeuths of the 
population, is miserably poor for the most part. The camels, Idne, 
and sheep they possess are their great resource, but a precarious one, 
owing to the preyalence of famine, dimight, and robbery. Though 
famines are frequent, and a general famine occurs at least once in 
ten years, the mass of the people, until yery recently, possessed 
no stores of grain wherewith to meet them; and emigration, 
dependence on charity, or subsistence on grass seeds, are the 
n ni y x'esources of the jjopulation when a' seyeie deaith sets in, ^ ^ 

Bajra cakes, mot, and porridge made uith buttermilk and hdjra 
flour, form the staple food of all hut the y ell-to-do, and even 
they often prefer bdjrd, to wheat flour. Hats who are laige cattle- 
owners consume much ghee. Sugar is largely eaten at festiyals. 

Houses are of three lands. Those well off ffye in ma- 
sonry houses, the intermediate classes in houses built of mud, 
and the poor -in huts made of phog roots and gi-ass. These last 
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areroimd, and look like small ricks. Pences of thorn usually 
surround them, inside which cattle are kept. The shop-keepers 
are thriftier than the peasantry. Many of the traders gamble in 
opium time-bargains, and so interested are the speculators, that a 
special post is established between Ajmer and Bikanir that the 
earliest information of prices may be obtained. 

Though the country would seem to possess few attractions, 
emigration or settlement in foreign towns is very rare among this 
class. At present, the wealth brought into the country by the 
merchants whose houses of business are in the great seats of 
commerce, is expended chiefly in entertaining Brdhmans and 
their caste-fgUows, or is hoarded in the shape of jewels and orna- 
ments. Except by the oflicials, little money is made nothin Bikanir. 

The principal manufactures are those of blankets and sweet- 
meats ; the latter are made from sugar that is brought into the 
country, and large quantities are exported. Rain-water is used 
for refining the celebrated Bikanir sugar. Ghee, wool, and cattle 
are exported to a large extent. Wlieat, rice, metal, piece-goods, 
the better lands of pulses, and groceries arc imported. Want of 
confidence in the GoTcrnment prexents merchants and traders 
settling much in the State, and accounts largely for the non- 
occupation of waste-lands. 

, Administration : Judicial System, — The administration of 
justice has latterly been conducted on a more satisfactory plan. 
Instead of the time of the Council being taken up in deciding 
petty causes, the officers of the cixil and criminal courts have 
been granted higher powers. The criminal officer is authorized 
to pass sentences of imprisonment not exceeding six months, , and 
to impose fines of Rs. 100. The civil officer has the same 
powers, and can decide civil suits to the extent of Rs. l,O0O. 
Serious cases may also be investigated by these courts, but they 
must be submitted to the Council for final orders. During the 
year 1873-74, the number of criminal cases instituted was 752, 
disposed 697, and pending 55. Imprisonment was awarded to 
187 offenders, and fine inflicted on 137, the total amount of fine 
being Rs. 22,382. There were 15 cases of murder, 14 of dacoity, 
105 of highway robbery, 115 of cattle-lifting, 105 of assault, and 
107 of house-breaking. The follovdng abstract shows the work 
done by the civil court during the same year : — 

Cases instituted ... ... ... 394 

„ disposed ... ... ... 300 

„ pending ... ... ... 94 

Amount of court fees ... ... Its. 6,019 

The Minas and Baoris, who are notorious for their pre- 
datory habits, have been subjected to many restrictions, which 
will probably have a salutary effect on their future behaviour. 
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the close of the year 1873-7^ there were 88 
piisoners m the Bikanir ^ jails, 49 of whom were in those of the 
capital, and 39 of those in the districts. Four were in prison for 
me, one for ten years, and the remainder for various terms less 
than ten years. Some of the prisoners are employed in carpet 
manufacture, and others m road-making. The jails are clean, and' 
the mmates are well and in good condition. Improvements in 
the jail system have only been effected recently, for formerly the 
apangements were disgraceful. Low-caste prisoners used some- 
times to be chained on the open plain withont shelter of any kind. 

FJduoation. — school, which contains 300 students in Persian 
and Hindi, ^ has been recently established. Previously the only 
places of instruction were the temples, Jain monasteries, and 
’^’^patshalas.” At these the sons of many of the wealthy mer- 
chants are taught to read, write, and cypher. Their whole school 
equipment is a board and a bit of wood, and their studies are 
usually conducted on a shady side of the street. They are not 
so well attended now as formerly, as boys are taken away at an 
early age to be introduced into business. A com’se of reading 
and accounts occupies about three years. At the Jain monasteries 
Sanskrit is studied. In one of them. Captain Powlett found the 
priest, who was courteous and communicative, and ready to 
permit access to his large Sanskrit library, teaching geography 
from a cmious map (which showed the concentric oceans and 
continents enormously exaggerated in dimensions), and history 
to match. A copy of the ma]3 was sent to the Kensington Exhi- 
bition of 1871. 


At the mosques the usual elementary schooling and learning 
by rote is given. In 1873-74, Dr. G-. Buhler discovered many 
valuable works in Sanskrit in Bikanir, and one hundred and 
twenty manuscripts, referring chiefly to the Jain religion, were 
purchased for Government. 

Conwiwiications, — ^There are no made roads ^ in the country , 
with the exception of one extending for a mile or so from the 
capital. Carts can make their way, though the travelling on the 
sand tracks is heavy and laborious work. Goods are carried on 
camels. The principal routes are as follow : — 

From, JBikamr to jdjmei', about 150 miles 

Bikanir to Beshnuk, 16 miles ; shops and good water at 

Heshnuk. ^ , 

Deshnult to Chakra, 20 miles ; shops, good water. 

Best of journey through Jodhpur territoiy. 

Fo'om JBihanir to JBahdwalpur, about 150 miles-- 

Bikanir to Eadrasar, 15 miles ; good water, but no shops. 
Kainisar, 14 miles ,* water bad, no shops. 
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Piigal, 20 miles ; T^^ater good,' and shops (a line here 
branches off to Jesalmer). 

Mauigarh in Bahd-\valpnr territory, 60 miles ; water and 
shops ; intei’Yening conntiy waste. 

From Bikanir to Blmoani^ 180 oniles — 

[The places are not marked on the map, and the distances 
are therefore not given in miles.] 

Bikanir to Karnisal, 12 kos ; water good, and shops. 

Kalu, 12 kos ; water good, and shops. 

Bahadm’sar, 16 kos ; water good, and shops. 

Sardargarh, 8 kos ; water good, and shops. 

Edni, 14i kos ; water good, and shops. 

Itdigarh, 14 kos ; water good, and shops. 

Khnrdkot, 8 kos ; water good, and shops. 

From Bikanir to Sirsa, 160 miles — 

BBcanir to Malhasar, 10 kos ; water good, and shops. 

Khari, 12 kos ; water good, and shops. 

Ndthwand, 8 kos ; water good, but no shops. 

Sai, 14 kos ; bad water, and no shops. 

Shekhsar, 16 kos ; good water, and shops. 

Pain, 16 kos ; good water, and shops. 

Nohar, 18 kos ; good water, and shops. 

Jamalld, 10 kos, in British territory. 

Puel is procurable everywhere but on the Multan route ; there, 
it is procurable at Piigal alone. The “ kos ” is slightly under two 
miles, and as, until the Bikanir topographical survey is finished, 
precision in distances is not always possible, it is preferable to 
employ the word “ kos.” 

Frincipal Towns. — The city of Bikanir was founded in A.I). 

^,1488. It is situated on a desolate and slightly raised spot, the soil 
being hard and stony. Prom a distance, its walls and towers and 
battlements, and the loftier houses and temples rising above 
them, have a most imposing effect. This illusion, however, 
is dispelled when the interior of the city is reached, which 
may be described as a labyrinth of crooked alleys. The walls 
are 3^ miles in circumference, varying from 15 to 30 feet in 
height. They are built entirely of stone, and pierced with five 
gates and three saUy-ports. On three sides there is a ditch, but 
the ground to the south side is sufficiently protected by a net- 
work of deep ravines. As the soil is calcareous conglomerate 
studded with siliceous pebbles, the sides of the moat are nearly 
perpendicular, though not faced with masomy. Within the walls 
there are many good houses faced with red sandstone and richly 
carved, but, being situated in narrow, dirty lanes, produce little 
effect. A reddish clay is plastered over the poorer houses, which 
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gives them an appearance, of neatness and nniforniity. Eacli 
trade_ or craft is aEotted an exclnsive ward. The population of 
the city and suburbs has been estimated at about 35, 7&, and the 
most numerous classes are banyas and Brahmans. Water is 


Obtained chiefly from very deep weUs, but also from tanks, of 
which there are four in the city and six in the outskirts. There 



appearance. It is surrounded by a ditch, and fortified with ram- 
parts and bastions. 

The old fort built by Bika, which is small, is pictmusquely 
situated, outside the southern wall of the city, on some high 
rocky ground, encompassed by ravines. 

Northern Bistricts . — Anfipgarh is the chief town of the dis- 
trict bearing the same name. It lies on the bank of the Sotra, and 
contains a strong fort. There are 37 Tillages in theAnfipgarh 
district. 

Next among the northern parganas comes Sarddrgarh, lying 
to the eastward of Anfipgarh. Its chief town, Sardargarh, is also 
on the Sotra. 

Eastwards of this, again, lies Suratgarh, containing 500 houses. 

The Hanumangarh district contains 110 villages, and Bhatn^r 
is its principal town. Tibi has 42 villages. Good crops of wheat 
are raised here, when heavy rainfall causes the Sotra to overflow 
its banks. 

North-eastern Districts . — The north-eastern districts comprise, 
in the west, Nohar with 142 villages, and Bdliddran udth 89 
villages. 

Dastern Districts. — Bajgarh, the chief tovm of the district 
of that name, contains 900 houses. The tovm of Beni contains 
1,100 houses, and is said to have been founded by Bajd Bdni 
Pal. There is a fort there. 

• In the Ghuru district there are 2,442 houses, and its head- 
Quarters is of the same name. It has rather a pleasant appeai- 
ance, as there are several good houses, and a few trees grow close 
to it. Several trade routes converge here. 

South-eastern Districts.— M Sujangarh, the chief town of 
the Suiangarh district, which contains 210 villages, there is a fort;, 
British post-office, and a house for the use of the British Political 
Officer. Most of the large villages in tliis district, in wliicii 
Thdkurs reside, have forts. The Chapar lake, wliich has been 
previously mentioned, produces annually an average of wo tons 
of salt; but it is bitter, and of an inferior quality, fihere are fvo 
mosques and twenty-seven temples m the town. It was loimdcu 

in A.D. 1835. 
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Eatangarli is a tolerably large place. The bazar \and hoi 
are good, and many of the inhabitants are afduent. ^ The p 
office established here receives and despatches 200 letters a c 
There are sixteen temples. 

Piigal is a large fief in the west of the State. 

Besides the capital, the chief tomis are Chiirn, Eatangarh, ; 
Sujangarh, each having a population of about 10,000. Nex 
order come Eajgarb, E6ni, Nohar, Bahddran, Eeshnuk, Su 
garb, and Kolath, witli a population of about 2,000 each. 

Fairs and Femarhahle Places . — fan takes place at Ko] 
every October, at which 60,000 people assemble. This is the pri 
pal fair of the State. Kolath is a place of pilgrimage, and ther 
a tank there mth a number of bathing- gh^ts . There is a fan at ! 
ramdesar on the 13th August, to winch some 10,000 people fl( 
but there is little trading. At Devi Kund, Sahansarlao, Gaisr 
HarsoMi, Sujandesar, and at three of the temples in the city, f 
are annually held ; also one at Dadrewa, in Bajgarh, on the 
of August, in honour of a Musalmdn saint. In January, I 
ruary, March and September, the Mahdrdjd goes in state to "v 
the temples in the fort that are sacred to Devi ; and in Julj 
worships at Devi Kund, where are the cenotaphs and maus( 
of his ancestors. 

Bhatner Port is of some historical interest, having at vari 
times been captured by Mahmfid Ghaznavi, Taimm*, and Kam 
the son of Humayun. It appears to have been granted to 
Singh of Bikanir by the Emperor Akbar. 

The town of Piigal is one of the oldest in these regions 
was one of the nine strongholds of Marii, when the Ponwars ri 
the desert. In 1830 the chief of Bikanir caiDtured it, and 
duced its Thakur to subjection. Edni, where Mahardjd 
Singh was born, is a place of some renown. There are a ha 
some Jain temple and some cenotaphs there. The temple 
built in A.B. 942, and so solidly that the structure is noi 
strong as when first erected. Salasur, on the Jaipur border : 
east of Sujangarh, has much repute for its shrine of Hanun 
and considerable numbers of pilgrims are attracted tliither fi 
distant parts on the -full moons of Kartik and Baisdkh 
the city of Bikanir there are seven Jain monasteries (unisa 
which possess numerous Sanskrit works, but none are striking 
appearance. The Jain temple, also in the city, with its lofty do 
is conspicuous from a distance, and is elaborately carved With 
exception of the “Madan Mohan,” the other temnies are 
ornamental. ' 


the 


mentioned), the piaoe of cremation 
^ Bikanir chiefs, is three miles east of the eftv ^ 
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side of tlie tank are ranged the sepulchres of twelve chiefss 
Kalin Singh to Katan Singh. Several of them are hand- 
some structures, and all are domes supported by graceful pillars. 
They are built of red sandstone, and the commemorative stones are 
of marble. On these are sculptured in bass-relief the mounted 
figure of the chief, and on foot, standing in order of precedence 
before Mm, the wives, and, behind and below him, the concubines, 
who mounted Ms funeral pyre. Up to the time of Gaj Singh, the ' 
“ satis” over each cMef averaged above twelve. The last famous 
“ sati ” in Bikanir was that of Dip Kanwar, an IJdaipur princess 
and wife of Maharaja Surat Singh, who met her death in 1826. 
People still speak of the courage and devotion her bearing showed 
as she wended her way with uncovered face to the fatal pile. 

A numerously attended fair is annually held in reverence to her 
memory at Devi Kund. 

A curious instance of “ sati ” by a male occurred in 1789, 
when one Sangram Singh perished in the flames with the corpse 
of Maharaja Bai Singh. . , • ... 

Deshnuk, the famous shrine of the tutelary deity Karniji, 
has been mentioned in another place. 



GAZEHEER OF BUNDL* 


General Topography . — The Bajput State of Bundi lies 
between north latitude '26° 69^ 52^'^ and south latitude 24° 59' 30''’. 
The extreme of its eastern longitude is 76° 21' 36", and of its 
western 76° 18' 6". Its area in square miles is 2,218, length about 
85 miles, and breadth about 50 miles. 

The territory of Bundi may be roughly described as an 
irregular rhombus lying between 25° and 26° north latitude, and 
75° 15' and 76° 30' east longitude, having a total area oi about 
2,041 square miles. Its longest diagonal, from the south-west 
to the north-east corner, is about 71 miles. The shorter one, 
from the north-west to the south-east corner, is about 47 miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the States of Jaipur and Tonk; on 
the south and east by that of Kotah : the river Chambal forming 
for very nearly the whole distance a natural boundary between 
these two States; and on the west by Mewar. The State is 
traversed throughout its whole length from south-west to north- 
east by a double range of hills, constituting the central Biindi 
range, and dividing the country into two almost equal portions. 
At first a single range of some breadth crowned by a rather 
considerable plateau, it becomes split up into two ridges near 
Satur, which continue to run in a parallel direction, singularly 
regular through the remainder of their course to Judurgarh in the 
north-east. Bor many miles its precij)itous scarp on the southern 
face forms an almost impassable barrier between the plains which 
it divides. In the centre of the range commanding the pass 
through which runs the high road from the south, toward Ajmer 
and Jaipur, lies the city of Bundi. The highest elevation of the 
scarp reaches 1,793 feet above the sea at a point about 5 miles 
south-west of the large village of Satur. In the neighbourhood 
of Bundi itself, the average height above the sea is about 1,400 
feet, and above the lowland below, 600 feet. Beside th^ Biindi 
pass, the only other passes through this ridge are one between 
J ainwas and Bundi, the entrance for the direct road from Tonk, 


* This Gazetteer consists almost entirely of papers contribnted ' bv Cantain W. ifuir 

Dr. DeFabeck, of the llijput^na Ag'ency. 
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and another between Ramgarb and Kbatgarb, where the lh\ 
liver has cut a channel for itself from the northern into the 
southern Bnndi basin. A prolongation of the sandstone ranges 
or western Kotah enters Biindi in the south-west, and foims alon'’- 
the whole extent of its western boundary a semi-lunar ridf^e'’ 
hapng its concavity to the east, and its horns almost due noith 

southern one blends vith the sandstone range 
northern projects itself into a long low ridge of 
hills, of which the tract known as the JVffna Kerar may be consi- 
dered to be the origin; and which, nith singularly imderiating 
du’ection to the east-north-east, loses itself in the Jaipur State. 

In and about the central range the scenery is often very 
pictures(jue, but on either side of it the open country is for tJie 
most part flat and without marked features, though as the plains 
close in at their western extremity the landscape becomes more 
varied. In this respect the northern differs entu-ely from tlie 
southern basin ; a difference wliich is mainly due to the peculiari- 
ties of the geological formation hereafter to be descjibed. 

The northern basin lies exclusively upon a bed of slate .shale 
and clay slate, which is always very near tlie surface, and occa- 
sionally, as at Hindoh and Dugari, it rises into very ])icturcsque 
groups of low but rugged hills. The soil, too, tliroughoui most of 
this l3asinis stiff and unproductive. The soutliern basin, on ilie 
contrary, is rich in good cultivable alluvial soil, and where ibis 
becomes associated with the low sandstone ridges of south- wesieni 
Bdndi, some very picturesque contrasts are the resnlt ; the barren 
rocky ridges coming out in strong relief against tlie rich cultiva- 
tion and profuse foliage of the lower lands. These same peculiari- 
ties of soil also give a totally opposite character to the river-bi'ds 
of the two basins : thus, in the northern basin llie streams liavc a 
much less devious course than in the soutliern; and wliilc these 
have rocky beds and tolerably regular hanks, the others wind 
through an intricate net- work of rarines formed in the more yield- 
ing soil. • . 

Beyond the northern boundary of Bundi ])ropcr iheve are 

several outlying portions of territory belonging to this Slate. 
The largest is that of which Garb is the chieC town. It is a very 


50 to 60 miles. . . . 

There arc three other sucli outlying portions of Bundi teiritor^ 
beyond its nortbern border, but tiioy are all sniali, insigmfK'ant 
paiclies of soil, none of (licm exoPCcli.ig 4 square iiu rs in mvn. 
One, of which Shaotah is the chief Tillage, is 8 miles 


\\e>t oi 
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Nainwali : another, Thdkoli, is 15 miles north of Nainwah r and 
the last and least, I)eori, is 7 miles north -north-east of Nainwah. 

Large tracts of Bundi are woodland, consisting chiefly of sal, 
tendii, khair, mnlkarai, hahiil, mohwa, her, and hel. The wood of 
the sal is brittle, and of little use except for fuel. A gum exudes 
from it which the Bhlls and others barter, weight for weight, against 
flour. A land of incense is also sometimes made from it. The 
guni is procured by peeling off the thick hark, leaving only a thin 
shell. After thus leaving the tree for a few days a handful of gum 
may he obtained. The tendii is of stunted growth, and is seldom 
allowed to exceed 6 inches in diameter. It is much used for 
rafters, &c. Except in very old trees, ebony is not found. The 
fruit of the tendu is much relished. A splendid tree growing near 
streams is the mnlkarai. It attains a great height, remaining 
perfectly straight throughout, with a diameter of from 12 to 16 
inches. • The wood is prettily grained, hut is too brittle for timheiv 
Neat furniture might he made of it. 

The khair is a thorny tree used chiefly for ploughs, its wood 
being tough and strong. The forests are protected very fauly. 
‘Wood-cutters have to pay a tax of 8 annas a month per axe, hut 
no more wood is allowed to he cut than is absolutely necessary. 

Geology . — The central range, forming as it were the backbone 
of the Bdndi territory, indicates sufficiently clearly the direction 
of strike of all the rock strata about this part of the country. 
The geology of the district is therefore most advantageously 
studied on a sectional line running in the directions of the dip, or 
almost at right-angles to that of the strike. This line may be 
drawn roughly in a south-easterly direction from the Bajmahal 
and Todah range of hills in the Jaipur territory, to somewhere 
near the city of Kotah. 

. The Todah hills are composed almost exclusively of gneiss, and 
present in a marked degree the features which that formation 
generally imparts to a landscape. It is through these bilk that 
the Banas has cut its way; and although that river for only 
about two miles of its course flows through Bundi soil, it yet is 
a marked indication of the geological changes which have taken 
place in that territory, and, as has been affeady shown, becomes 
an important element in. the consideration of the watershed of 
this part of the country. 

Pm’suing the line indicated above, the gneiss is found to be 
overlain by a thick bed of mica slate. An important outcrop of 
this rock is traced in a very long regular linear range of low and 
irregidarly-shaped hills running nearly parallel to the great Bdndi 
mdrib from Jawal in Mewar, with unusually straight direction, 
into the Jmpur territory near Kbakar. 
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Between tins ndge (wliicli is described in the topogra-phical 

range) and the Eajmahal and Todah ?ango 
there is a shallow basin, of transition rock, which has become 
OTeiiam by an extensiye plain of kankar, averaging abont from 
6 to 8 feet m thickness. 


It is on this bed that the cantonment of Deoli stands. 

Near that station the ridge is considerably broken, formino- 
an nregnlar tract of low hiUs, chiefly composed of mica slate 
and transition schistose rock, sometimes containing garnets and ’ 
actinolite, copionsly veined with quartz. This is the tract known 
as the Mina Kerar. 


Xieaving, then, these hills near Tilvar, the 33iindi tenitory is 
entered between that village and the ■^dllage of Bdsui, about two 
nnles beyond which latter village lies that of Umar. 

Here a marked difference appears in the geological formation, 
and thence in the character of the scenery. Tbe rock is -rich iii 
limestone of exceedingly compact and crystaUine substance, 
admirably adaj)ted for building purposes of aU kinds. 

Much of it is used in various parts of the Bundi territory, 
notably in the palace of the capital itself. It is aU hard and of 
close-grained texture, easily susceptible of polish, but varies much 
in colour. Some is light-grey, occasionally veined vith cliloiite 
and felspar; some is dark- grey, streaked vdth strim of yellow 
ironstone ; some is reddish- grey ; and some approaches the charac- 
ter of marble, very well suited for ornamental architectural work, 
but not sufficiently saccharoid in texture to render it ap]dica])le 
for statuary purposes. JMost of these limestones are doloiuitic, 
though.both the wffite and light-grey varieties are burned for lime. 
Many of them are copiously striped mth intcrcoUaiy layers of the 
black oxide and carbonate of iron, and ah of them are fossihfcj'oiis. 

Associated with tliis foimiation arc occasional deposits of 
ironstone, wliicli w^ere at one time worked much more extensively 
than they are now. There are stih the remains of^ ancient 
quarries (they hardly deserve the name of mines), which gave 
w^ork at one toe, it is said, to no fewer than '700 i'amilics. Now 
there are not more than 11 houses in the village of Umar 
inhabited by iron-workers, and tlic old disused quarries^ have 
become yawoing caves, often frequented by tigers, who fincl in 
the perennial stream flowing past the village, and in the wild 
brushwood jungle covering the surrounding hills, a pleasant 
retreat during tlie hotter and drier seasons ol the year. ^ 

The ironstone is not found in veins, but lies very nTcgulnriy 
dispersed. The distribution of tlic metal, too, mthin the ore is 
very irregular, someiinies exhibiting an n])pearanee of parhni 
infiltration; sometimes the iron is more hoinogoiieoiisly dill used, 
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and somcUmcs it is dcjjosiicd in drnsic caTiiies in the form of 
crystallized carhonate of iron. Nor is it rich in ore, yelding 
probably not more than 15 to 20 ])or cent. ; but it is of the Icind 
called spathic iron, and is -well adaplcd for Ihc njanufacture of 
steel. Yellow and bromi ochre arc found in connexion with it, 
sometimes in considerable quantities. 

Occasionally extensive cavities occur tilled with a friable 
chalky- stone Very nearly white, composed almost entirely of 
carbonate of lime with a trace of iron. 

Iron of similar quality to that just described, and similaidy 
associated, occurs in several parts of tin's ridi^'c : but. in the Biindi 
territory it is only worked at Umar and Pagara, a large A*illagc 
about fom* miles to the nortli-wcst. of Umar. 

The magnesian limestone bed in which it is found is probably 
only a. partial deposit ; for lying over it., immediately after 
leaving, it at Umar, tiie usual t.ransit ion from the lower mica slate 
to schistose clay slate is observed; this latter mci’giug ultimately 
into actual clay slate, forming what has ab-cady been described as 
the great north Biindi slate-bed. 

Between Umar and Jlindoli it is schistose, much reddened 
here and there by iron ; but soon after leaidiig the latter village, 
it passes into pure slate, extending up to the foot of the main 
central range nithin which the capital is situated. The slate, as 
far as can be ascertained from supcrtlcial observation, appears 
to be variable in quality ; but nowhere is it projierly worked. 

Near the small Aullagc of Biclni, where the j\'Icj river has 
laid bare a more than usually compact stratmin, slabs of slate 
of from 20 to 30 square feet in area arc occasionally extracted, 
but there can be little doubt but that the laboiu* of deep-quarrying 
would in many places be amply repaid by the result. 

In colour the slate varies from bluish- grey to greenish and 
violet- grey. It is soft in consistence, hence easily worked, and 
much employed for open lattice-work ndndows and screens : it 
absorbs about one-fortieth of its own weight of water, hence it 
is unsuitable for exposed situations, and, being deficient in 
compactness, it can only be used in slates varying from half an 
inch to an inch or inch-and-a- quarter in thiclmess. 

It is mainly to the softness of this extensive slate-bed that 
the Bundi territory owes its present physical featm’es, as will 
hereafter be shomi in treating of the manner in which telluric 
and atmospheric causes have operated to bring about this result. 

In approaching the great central hill -range the slate becomes 
more schistose and ferruginous. Here and there veins of quartz 
associated with greenstone break through it, running in a parallel 
direction to all the other rock formations. 
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The central range itself is composed chiefly of limestone 
Tarying much m quality, being sometimes crystalline, of fine 
compact gram, aM grey in colour, as near Barodiah, Nayagaon, 
Phul-bagh, and Dalelpurah, in all which places it is quarried : 
sometimes loose and shaly, as near Talaogaon, where it is bmmed 
tor Ime (this locahty being indeed the principal source from 
^ j X nsed m the capital is drawn) : sometimes brecciated 
■and tufaceous intermixed with quartz and felspar in various 
stages of decomposition, ironstone, and occasionaUy porphyritic 
rock. Near Barodiah, a band of decomposing quartz supplies 
one of the chief ingredients employed by the glass-workers of 
that village for maMng their beads. 

The ironstone, as at TJmar, does not occm* in veins or strata, 
but is mreguiarly distributed. It is also similar in quality to 
the Umar stone, though somewhat richer in ore, and, like it, 
associated with yellow and brown ochre.' In several localities 
along the range, mines have been established. At the 
quarry whence the ironstone for the X/ohapmah works near 
Kidarndth is obtained, bloodstone is found in quantity. On the 
southern slope of the great central range, the slate shale again 
appears, indicating that the extensive stratum of limestone rock 
and trap of which that range is composed, is an accidental 
deposit, and not to be classed in the same category with that which 
is found to underlie the slate at Umar. Nevertheless aU these 
rocks are entirely fossiliferous, and therefore belong to an age 
immediately succeeding that of the earhest crystallizations of 
telluric elements into a solid crust. 

With the re-appearance of the slate shale, we have slaty lime- 
stone forming the basis of the vast Silurian stratum which 
extends through southern Bundi into Kotah, and as the boundary 
between •these two States is approached, the sandstone of that 
system appears. This sandstone, like the limestone, ^ exlubits 
no traces of organic remains. It is of fine close^ grain, ’ light- 
grey, sometimes inclined to red, in colour, and occasionally occins 
in such wonderfully unbroken beds, that could appliances for 
raising such masses be obtained, blocks of from 200 to 300 square 
feet in superficial area, and from 1 to 2 feet in thickness, might 

be extracted. ^ 

It is further to be remarked that while the dip of the northern 
strata indicates the occuiTence of considerable displacement, 
these sandstone beds lie horizontally, and appear to have suffered 
little disturbance since their first deposition. 

Hence the character of the scenery, although the rock is much 
exposed, is that of low gentle undulations, vithout any abnipt 
features, except where some rain-torrent has riven a chasm lor 
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itself tlu'oiigli the silicioiis rock. The channel of the Chamhal 
ahoye Kotah, and that of a tributary of the Sukh rirer, furnish 
notable instances. 

Near Keshorai Patan, tlie sandstone is trarersed by a band 
of dark-red bniestone, udiich, on exposui’e to the action of the 
atmosphere, exliibits undulations, indicating that solidification 
has taken place from points udtliin the mass round which the 
remainder became gradually concreted. 

Hard and of rich colour as this stone is, and well adapted for 
internal use, or for piuposes for which a liigh polish is dcshable, it 
is, on account of this quality, quite unsuitable for exposed 
situations. 

Broadly, then, the soil of the Bundi State lies on a yast bed 
of slate, mth the silurian sandstone aboyc it, and the primary 
mica slate and gneiss below it, in regular geologic order. It is 
trayersed longitudinally throughout its centre by a thick stratum 
of magnesian limestone and traji, which rocks form the principal 
constituents of the central midrib. 

It has akeady been obseiwcd, in treating of the riyers of Bfindi, 
that the watershed on both sides of these lolls, north and soutli, 
is towards these lulls, not awa;^ from them ; and so markedly is 
this the case on the Kotah side, that streamlets haying them 
source within a mile or so of the Chamhal do not discharge 
themselyes southward into that riyer, but flow northward to join 
the Mej naddi, the sole, or almost the sole, outlet for aU the waters 
which fall on Bundi territory. 

That this was always the case is highly improbable. There 
must haye been a time when both the Bands on the north, and 
the Chamhal on the south, shared more equally ia receiving the 
water which fell on the great Bdndi slate-l3ed ; but, as has been 
stated, this slate is soft, hence easily acted upon by atmospheric 
or mechanical processes of erosion. The limestone and trap, on 
the other hand, are hard, hence more capable Qf resisting these 
disintegrating infl.uences, and the dense band composed of these 
rocks gradually rose into prominence as the slate within which it 
lay was worn away on either side of it. To the north was the 
hard gneiss and mica slate in which the Bands had found its bed. 
To the south was the silurian Sandstone, almost equally as bal’d, 
through which the Chamhal had worn its channel: so that 
between each of these strata and the central band of limestone 
and trap, lay a gradually sinking basin of corroding clay slate, 
which ultimately retained the waters which formerly I'ound an 
outlet both northward and southward, and these established for 
themselyes new and independent cha/unels, represented now by 
' the system of which the Mej is the principal artery. 
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]^we7's. Tlie Cliambal, though not TU’opeiiy a rirer of Biinrli 
and never faix^ enteriug Btincg soil, UV its ZtteS 
border for a distance of oyer 80 mUei Of these, the first 10 are 
ttoough -wfid rocky scenery, tlie rirer liaying cut a deep precipitous 
cliannel into the sandstone rook. J- i l 


Below tills point a portion of Kotah. overlaps tbe river but 
tbe boundary-line returns to it again about 15 miles fmtber dmm 
and the river then continues to mark tbe Biindi-Kotab boundary’ 
until it reaches tbe 'extreme nortb-east angle of tbe former State’ 
^ About a mile above this, just below PaH, tbe Mej naddi, tbe 
principal, almost tbe only, drainage cbamiei of the Biincli State, 
falls into tbe Cbambal. 

The important village of Kesborai Patan is situated at an 
abrupt bend of the river, where tbe channel, after running in a 
nortb-easterly cbrection, suddenly turns, almost at rigbt-angles, to 
tbe south-east, and, after a straight reach of 5 miles, turns back 
again with a still more abrupt elbow to its former direction. 

This is the beginning of a series of sinuosities wbicb tbe river 
maintains in its north-western course. It has a varying breadth 
of from 200 to 400 yards, and at some places, even at low level, 
attains considerable depth. “A section of the river taken at 
Kotab in December 1870 by Gaptain G. Straban, r.e., gives a 
breadth of 560 feet, and a depth of 16 feet of water. The flood- 
level of 1858, tbe highest on record, is given as 68 feet above the 
ordinary winter level, and tbe height of the latter above sea-level 
as 745 feet. At Awbra, on tbe Central India plateau, the height 
of the stream, as trigonometrically determined hy the Gwalior 
and Central India Survey, is 1,249 feet, giving a fall per mile to 
Kotah, a distance of almost exactly 100 miles, of 5 feet.” '* 

At a jioint near the extreme southern border of the Bdudi 
boundary, tbe river is fordable : so it is above Kesborai Patan, 
near Gamocb, and at other parts lower down tbe stream. At 
Kotab and Patan it is crossed hy a ferry. 

With the change in the nature of the bed of tlie Cbambal, 
tbe character of tbe scenery alters completely. Above Kotab it 
is all precipitous rock, with wild glens and gullies, and thick 
tangled overhanging brushwood. Below Patan, where the 
Obmnbal traverses the alluvial, soil of the south Buudi basin, 
there are gently-sloping banks, occasionally very pictmesq^uely 
wooded and much intersected by ramifying surface channels. 

Several unimportant villages stud the bank, but with the 
exception of Keshorai Patan, for whose site there was a special 
reason, no large villages are situated near the river. 


* Xote on Bfindi by Lieutenant Leacli, B.E., Assistant Superintendent, Topographical Survey 

of India. 
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Tlic Bands plays but a TCiy nniniportant part as a Biiiidi 
river. Leaving the Bajmahal gorge, when, after its abrupt 
diversion through the gneiss hills of Todah, it tiu’ns again to the 
north-east, it crosses a small outlying pateh of Bdndi territory on 
the Jaipiu’ border. At another bend, some ten miles donm the 
river, it again touches upon Bdndi, but only for one mile, consti- 
tuting for that mile the bomidary between Biindi and Jaipm*. 

The mountain ranges of Biindi have been akcady deseribed 
as being connected on its western boimdaryby a semi-lunar ridge, 
with its convexity to the west. All ibc water falling upon this 
convexity ultimately reaches the Bands, while that falling on 
the concavity of the ridge goes to form the river system of Biindi. 
It is probable, however, that in prc-historic times, the soil on which 
the territory of Biindi now lies, had a much higher level than 
its jirescnt one, from which the rain-floods found their way dii’ectly 
into the Bands on the north-west, and into the Chambal on the 
south-east; but that this siu’face, having suffered erosion from 
atmospheric and mechanical causes, has fallen below the sunmiit 
of tins ridge, so that a new river system became established, of 
which the Mej nadcli is the sole representative. 

No water at aU, therefore, from Biindi tenitory now finds 
its way into the Bands, except that supplied by the small tribu- 
tary above referred to, and that only because the portion of tcrii- 
tory through which it flows lies north of the long low ridge of hiUs 
described as the Awdn range. 

The Mej rises at an elevation of about 1,700 feet above 
sea-level in the IMewar territory, on the semi-lunar ridge above 
referred to, and, after filling the Dhunwdrah tank, continues a 
com’se almost due north through Mewar for nearly 13 miles, 
entering the Biindi territory near the village of Nagar in a north- 
easterly direction. 

After a coimse of two miles, the boundary-line between Biindi 
and Mewar again reverts to it ; and continues along its bed for 
a distance of nearly six miles, after winch the Mej becomes for the 
remainder of its length, about 92 miles, solely a river of Biindi, 
the only one indeed by means of which that territory is irrigated. 

Maldng now a more easterly deflection to a little beyond 
Labldnah, it then inclines almost due east, and, after a course of 
•about 16 miles in that direction, it turns abruptly to the south 
near Gudha, cuts its ' way through the central Biindi range 
of hills, and, emerging thence near Lhatgarh, bends with a long 
and tortuous sweep again to the eastward, and finally skirting 
the base of the hiU range, and maintaining a direction somewhat 
in .conformity with it, falls ultimately into the Chambal near 
Pah at the extreme north-west angle of the State. 
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Keepmg in view, tlierefore, the division into northern and 
southern Bun(h by the central midrib of Mis. which was des- 
cribed m Wmg of the general topography of the State, the 
Me] iirigates bath the northern and southern basins. Its chief 
tributary m the former is the Bajawas, in the latter the Kural 

To the north the watershed of the Mej basin keeps pretty 
closely to the line of the boundary, and the catchment-area is 
about 1,200 square miles. AU tbe water falling on the northern 
half of the Bundi State finds its way into the Mej naddi before it 
outs its channel through the central range, emerging through the 
narrow gorge at Khatgarh, where the rocks are not more than 100 
feet apart. 

The southern catchment-area of the Mej is perhaps a little 
less than its northern one, and what is remarkable is that, although 
the riyer Ghamhal for about 80 miles of its course forms the south- 
western boundary of the Bundi State, very little water from that 
State finds' its way directly into the Ghamhal. Indeed, in many 
instances, the Kurdl, the main southern tributary of the Jilej, 
extends its feeders up to within a mile of the hanks of the Cham- 
bal, indicating that the northern bank of that river, composed 
chiefly of sandstone, has formed a dyke, which is higher than 
the transition basin which lies between it and the central Bundi 
range. It is further worthy 'of remark that in both the northern 
and southern basins of Bundi, tbe flow of tbe riyers and their 
.tributaries is towards, and not away from, the great central range. 

In northern Bilndi the bed of the Mej is, for the most part, 
rocky, and its course subject to few inflections ; but in southern . 
Biindi, where it winds its way through a thick bed of alluvial soil, 
its course is much more tortuous. Never completely dry at any 
time of the year, it nevertheless ceases to he a flowing stream 
during the hot rainless months of the year, and becomes little 
else than a chain of pools more or less continuous. But during 
the height of the rainy season, when its pent-up waters arc 
forced through the constricted gorge at Khatgarh, it becomes an 


imposing river. ^ , 

Besides the two main tributaries above mentioned, the j^ic] is 
fed by numerous smaller ones, some of which deserve notice. 
Two tolerably important ones join it soon after leaving Die 
Mewar border : one from the south near Blioldnah, and Dio oDier 
from the north near Neri. Another, receiving Die sinplus waters 
fi'om the lake at HindoK, falls into the Mej about three-quarters 
of a mile below Bichri from the norDi. A fourth, called the Bh ikali 
nallah, after passing through the gardens at Sqtur and receiving 
the siu’plus waters from the tanks at Talaogdon, Piiul-hagh, anr 
Jainwds, falls into the Mej on its right bank just below Baragdon. 
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A Hftli, being the outlet of the large Dugari lake,- enters the 
]\Iej on its north side near Gudha : and a sixth, oolle'cting all the 
water from the eastern extremity of the northern Bundi basin, 
joins the Mcj just after its abrupt turn soutliward through the 
central range below Gudlia. In tlie southern basin there are 
no tributaries worthy of special notice which are not included in 
the system of the Kurdl. 

The Bajden is the chief tributary of the Mej during its passage 
tlu’ough the northern Bundi basin. Bising in tlie iiTegular hills 
of the jMina Kerdr near Itoiidah in the Mewar territory, and 
receiving the siu'plus water from the lalce near that village, it enters 
Bundi territory shortly afterwards in a north-easterly direction, 
sldrts tlie Jaipur border at Sujanpura, enters that State, and, 
tiu’ning abruptly to the south-east, re-enters Biindi half-way 
between Gotra and Biindi-ka-Gotrd, falling into the Mej near 
the village of Sddera. Its entire length is about 35 miles. The 
perennial stream ilouing near Umar is one of its more important 
tributaries, and the Gargdin nallah another. Biindi-ka-Gotra 
and Bdl on its right bank, and Ilauipur on its loft, just opposite 
Bdl, are the principal villages near its course. 

The Kurdl is the chief tributary of the IMej in the southern 
Biindi basin. It is produced by the jimetion of the Sukh and the 
Tdi, and two tributaries of almost equal importance wliich unite 
at Singhodah, whence it follows an extremely sinuous course for 
a distance of about 26 miles to join the Mej near Pipaldah. 
It receives three sub-tributaries, two from the south and one from 
the north. 

The northern tributary, the most important of the three, though 
not more than 14i miles in length, is the Bdldndi nallah, which 
rises by numerous heads in the central Biindi range to the 
east of the capital between it and Khatgarh, and, after irrigating 
the land about Bm’d-Jdotah and Bhdironpurah, unites with the 
Km’dl near Baithah. These tributaries are all little more than 
rain streams, with here and there a few perennial pools. 

The Kural, lying for its whole length in the rich alluvial soil 
of south-eastern Bundi, has numerous villages dotted about its 
banks, of which the chief is Jaitliil, on the road between Khatgarh 
and Kapran. 

Of the two streams whose union is the source of the Kural, 
the Tai naddi ' perhaps is the most important. • It collects the 
waters of a great number of small streams which descend from 
the sandstone slopes of ' south-western Bundi ; some of them 
rising from within a mile of the Chambal. 

The total length of the Tai is about 35 miles, a length made 
up chiefly by considerable tortuosity in the lower portion of the 
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sti’eam wliere it mnds aboiit in tlie allimal soil of tlie plains, 
fi'eqneiitly diTiding to form considerable islands. 

The miist-melons of the Tai are famons both in Bundi and 
Jlotan. 


The Gboia Bacbar, a tributary of tbe Tai, collects the smaU 
streanBets lymg between tbe sources of tbe Tai and SuMi naddis, 
and, after a course of about 25 miles, joins tbe former stream 
near Pipaldab, Tbe important village of Barondbim lies on its 
light bank, and ^ tbat of Hainwab on its left. A.t tbe latter place 
tbe water of tliis perenmal stream is airested by a stone dam- 
below tbe village, which results in tbe production of a consider- 
able reach of deep water, beautifully wooded on either side. It 
is crossed at the village by a boat-ferry. Tbis stream is said to 
have derived its name from the slippery nature of its bed, all the 
upper portion of which lies iu the sandstone, and is so shppery 
that it is difficult for horses crossing it to maintain their footing.. 
The Sukh river derives its principal sources in the Mewar 
territory, from the higher sandstone slopes which close the 
southern Biindi basin to the westward ; the lower or southern 
horn of the semi-lunar ridge. It is from this same ridge that the 
earlier sources of the Mej take their rise ; these flowing down the 
north-western slopes to ultimately irrigate the northern Biindi 
basin, while those descend the south-eastern slojjes to join the 
Tai in the formation of the Kural, Numerous other branches 
descend from the central Biindi range lying to the west of the 
capital, and unite into two principal tributaries, the higher one 
of which, and the larger of the two, enters the bed of the Sukh 
naddi below Merampur,- and the lower one below Barldierali. 
The Sukh has thus a course of over 50 miles, and,^ while' 
its channels through the rock suffer little deviation, it, like the 
Tai, becomes very tortuous as it approaches its confluence with 
that stream. One of its principal feeders has cut a chasm for 
itself in tbe sandstoue rock about 5 miles west of Nmi-ka-Kbera, 
at a place called Bliimlut. How 'this chasm about 2|- miles in 
length was originated, it is difficult' to conjecture, for it commences 
quite abruptly with a width at once of about 300 feet, and a 
perpendicular precipice of about 150 feet. The water falling into 
this chasm is only surface-drainage from the surrounding ^ slopes 
during rainfall, and qnite too insufficient to be credited with the 
capahflity of excavating so large a chasm in tlie solid rock. It 
can only he conjectured that it was formed during the epoch of 
subsidence of the overlying waters, when tbe bills of these regions 

first showed themselves above their surface. . ' 

Tbe Gen is a smaU stream little over 20.niilesm length, coUcct- 
ing the rainfall from a valley skirting the extreme south-western 
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iiaine ol Ji.analv Sagav. 

Dugan IS held in jagir by Mncar Singh, a relation of the 
present chiei:. A very picturesque palace enclosed within 
meagre tortmcations, stands on a prominent liill near the lake. 
The former is said to have been erected by E/ao .Sa^and Dedii 
and the latter by the brothers Sirdar Singh and Timed Singh, to 
whom also is accredited the construction of the garden below the 
dam. ^ The village is a tolerably prosperous one, containing about 
2,000 inhabitants, and yielding an annual revenue of Es. 9,000. 
Odmrc are six temples sacred to Vishnu, two to Mahadeo, and two 
Jain temples. The garden below the bund, irrigated by the 
water from the lake, is little better than a wood in which nu- 


merous fine trees are permitted to grow just as they please. There 
is no attempt at order, or interference in any way with their 
natural growth, or with the underwood which they shelter. After 
supplying this garden, the water is conveyed away by channels 
for the irrigation of the fields to ' the south of the village, of 
which there are about 1,600 bighas under cultivation. Wheat, 
rice, jowar, makka, turmeric, tobacco, sugarcane, and sweet- 
potatoes are chiefly cultivated. The waters of the lake also 
supply singhara nuts in abundance. Next to the Bugdri lake, 
the one at Hindoh is the most important, a flood-stream running 
between a series of low hills of similar geological formation to 
that of Dugari ; it has been dammed by a stone btmd of considerable 
thicimess, and the waters thus retained spread over an area of 


about one square mile. The result is a scene almost as pictur- 
esque as any the Bundi State can boast. The group of hills con- 
centrated about the south-west angle of the lake is pleasingly 
diversified, and as the water forms bays and creeks where its 
margin vrinds amongst them, now washing then rocky bases, 
and then extending over shallow slopes or losing itself among 
thick beds of bending reeds, it combines to form a picture which 
never fails to elicit the admiration of the traveller. 

The beauty of these featm'es is stfll further augmented by the 
assistance they derive from artificial ones. One of the most 
easily accessible hillocks, overlooking the water, has been selected 
for the Sandoli palace, and an extremely graceful, withal massive, 
pile of buildings has been erected uj)on it, of which the square 
turrets, with them domed canopies, bracketed oriels, and over- 
hanging eaves standing out crisp against the sky, are a pleasmg 

prospect for miles around. , 

Circling the base of tliis hillock nestles the village, from the 
midst , of which rise the vimanas of soine of its temples. The 
bund itself, and much of the lower land lying beyond it, is covered 
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■\vit.li largc^ Avidc-sprcacliiig irocs, from amongst one group of 
U'liicli tlic spii’c of anotlicr temple is visible; a,iid beyond tlie 
bund, at its nortli-casiorn cxi.rcmity, there is a group of exceed- 
ingly handsome memorial cenotaphs, all very nearly alike in 
design, and ])laccd side hy side in one line. They Avcrc ci’cctcd 
•in memory of Umar Singh, Partab Singh, Jcsn'mit Singh, and Slier 
Singh — all members of the family -which formerly occujiied the 
palace. Another cenotaph, though not so ornate, saci’cd to the 
memory of Earn Singh, also a member of the same family, stands 
at the other extremity of t-hc dam. 

TIic palace is said to liarc been built in Sambat 170G by 
Partab Singh, a scion of the reigning family; but the lake o-wes 
its existence to a merchant named Euda Edo, -who built it about 
four hundred years ago. 

' The to-wn of Nainwah is sit-uated between two tanks formed by 
artificial embankments ; jirobably with the view of strengthening 
the fortifications of the town. The larger of the two is on the 
west. It is said to have been constructed by iShwal Singh Solankhi, 
brother of Edghodds, jfigfrddr of the jiargana during the 
reign of the Ihnperor Akbar. In the building of this bund, a 
gi’eat deal of material resulling from Ibc destruction of scveial 
large temples by the IMuhammadans v'as used, some of the stones 
being unusually large in si/c. The smaller of the two tanks lies 
' to the north-east of the town, and was probably constructed about 
the same period, if not by the same persons, as the former 
one. 

Except the aidificial sheets of water in and near the capital, 
there are few other tanks worthy of special description in the 
districts of Eiiiidi. There is a tolerably good-sized one at Tdlwds 
near the fort of Ajftgarh, but throughout the State, as is the case 
-nith most others in Eajputand where there is no other available 
source of water-supply, every village has at least one, and some- 
times two tanks used for purposes of irrigation, as well as for the 
supply of the usual domestic wants of the villagers. 

There are two tanks of importance -cithin the precincts of the 
capital: (1) Jait or Jodh Sa,gar, and (2) the Naulakhah Talao ; 
and there is one in tolerably close proximity also worthy of 
mention, viz., Plnil Sagar. 

The great gap in the central Eundi range, which suggested 
the building of a capital there, is peculiar in character. It seems 
almost as if the continuity of the southern ridge at this point had 
been forcibly rent by the detachment of a huge mass of moun- 
tain, wliich now occupies a site between the two ridges. There 
, has thus been made an accessible entrance from the south, 
having outlets northward on either side of this detached mountain 
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mass 


the western one giving exit to the Deoli and Nasirahad 
load, and the- eastern one to the Tont road. It is in this latter 
outlet, at the north-west angle of the city, that Jait Sdgar is 
situated ; advantage havmg been taken of the narrow gor?! left 
there to build a dam of remarkable strength and enclose a consi- 
derable sheet of water, which offers one of the most picturesoue 
scenes m the Bimdi temtoiy. -When full, this lake is nearly seven 
inrlongs in length, and averages about one and-a-half in breadth 
It covers about 84 bighas of land. Either looldng up from the 
Ghdti gate towards the point of influx of its waters, or proceeding 
a little further along the road which skirts its northern boundary 
and looking down towards the city— in both cases an exceedingly 
picturesque scene is disclosed to the traveller, in which hill and 
wood and prominent architectural features are most pleasingly 
blent. Tills lake is said to have been constructed by Jaita, a 
former Mina ruler of Biindi. On the bund stands an open palace, 
like many to be met mth in Edjpiitana, erected for the occasional 
visits of the chief. This is said to have been built by Sukhram 
Ehabhdi, and bears the name of the Sukh Mahal to this day. A 
lamentable occurrence is connected with the history of tliis lake. 
InSambatl763, Jodha Singh, brother of Mo Rdja Budha Singh, 
the then reigning chief, was dro-wned in it by the upsetting of a 
boat at the Gargor festival, which has never since been celebrated 
at Biindi. 

The Naulakhah Talao is situated at the south-west angle of 
the capital, and is about two fmdongs in length by about one in 
breadth. Though much smaller than the one just described, it 
too is very picturesque, and offers from its southern bank one of 
the most impressive views of the Bundi palace. It is the chief 
bathing resort of the inhabitants. 

The Phiil Sagar, situated north of the Deoli and Nasirdhad 
road, before reaching Talaogaon from Bundi, is the source of 
water-supply to the adjoining pleasm’e-garden, said to have been 
constructed by, or for, a concubine of Bdo Raj 4 Bhoj Singh 
in Sambat 1659. Here is a cheerful little summer-palace, with 
balconies overlooking a small walled-in basin of water crowded 
with lotus-flowers. The larger lake is beyond on the south side, 
and, at the height of a fuU rainy season, its limits extend as far as 
the Village of Talaogaon on one side, and that of Rampurah on 
the other ; but as the soil which forms its basin is somewhat porous, 

it soon dries up. . . -i • / ' j? 

JERstory, — ^The history of the Bdndi State is the history, so far 

as it can be extracted from chronicles and genealogies, of the 
family of the ruHng chief, and of the fortunes of lus clan m 
settling themselves in this part of the country. The annals ol the 
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chief’s iamily have been lately compiled hy the hereditary hard and ^ 
genealogist, under the' supervision of the present Maharao Raja. 
The chiefs of Bundi belong to the Hara sept of the great clan 
■ of the Chohans, and the country which this sept has occupied 
for many centuries is called Haraoti. The lineage begins, as 
usual, with the miraculous bh’th of a hero, who became a great 
conqueror ; and the clmonicle goes on to recite the names and 
deeds of many successive warlike chiefs. All that can be dis- 
tinctly collected from these records is that the Haras went through 
the ordinary course of incessant fighting with rival clans for 
lands and dominion, that they drove out or extirpated the 
non-Rajput tribes whom they found in occupation (a massacre 
of the Minas in the fourteenth century is particularly mentioned, 
which cleared the country round Bundi itself) ; that they built' 
strong places, and gradually acquired predominance in the eastern 
districts, which they still hold. The chiefs ’ appea^r to have 
admitted the supremacy of the Sesodia chiefs at Chitor whenever 
the latter were strong enough to enforce it ; and to have enlarged 
their borders at the expense or in defiance of the Sesodia suzerain 
whenever he was weakened by foreign invasions. Ala-ud-din’s 
sack of Chitor gave them an opportunity of this sort ; the Hara 
country being protected by a range of hills and vdlds from easy 
invasion out of the Mewar plains. There are numerous accounts 
^ of feuds and battles between Bundi and Chitor, two capitals 
distant about sixty miles ; but the most dangerous enemy of 
the Haras in the fifteenth century was the powerful Muhammadan 
dynasty of Malwa, and it appears that at one time Bundi was 
taken and sacked by an army from Mandu under a son of 
Mahmud Khilzi (1457 A.H.), who left an officer in command 
of the fort. The Malwa armies seem to have constantly invaded 
and devastated all Eastern Rajpfftana, penetrating through the 
more accessible routes as far even as Ajmer ; and in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the Haras made common cause with 
the Sesodias in resisting the attacks of the combined forces of 
Gruzerat and Malwa. We may conclude generally that these 
eastern chiefs were pressed hard by the Muhammadans from the 
open south-west countiy, until R ana Sanga restored the power 
of the Rajputs, and retook from the Muhammadans their most 
impoi^tant fortresses in this quarter; but this brief period of 
briUiant revival ended with the great defeat of the Rana at 
Eathepur Sikri; and Bahadm Shah of Guzerat soon after took 
Chitor, when Rao Arjun of Bundi with his Haras was slain in the 
storm. Sher Shah the Afghan also marched down into this 
country, and again took Chitor ; though, after his death, the Haras 
got possession of the great fort of Rinthanbor on their eastern 
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border, wliicli bad long been an imperial ontpost. This they held 
as feudatories of the Sesodia chief ; but rrhen Alchar undertook 
the pacification of li^ljpiitand, he induced the Hara chief to 
.transfer his allegiance to the emperor of Delhi, and' the fortress 
after a short siege. He (Rai Siujan) and his sons entered the 
seryice of Akbar, receiying rank and pay. Drom tliis time 
foruard ceased the supremacy of the Sesodias, and began the 
connection of the Haras of Bundi with the Mughal emjDerors. 
Seyeral of their chiefs took service with the emperors, obtained 
high rank at the Delhi Court, and received large grants of lands, 
which were alternately resumed and restored as the chiefs lost or 
gained favor, or took the wrong or right side in the dynastic 
struggles for the throne of Delhi. The bravery of the Hara 
chiefs in the field is constantly recorded ; they accompanied the ■ 
emperor upon distant expeditions, and took leading parts in the 
j)olitical revolutions of ,the time. One of them fell fighting for 
Dara in the decisive battle near Agra (1658 A.D.), and of course 
his family became the object of Anrangzeb’s revenge; who, 
however, pardoned the Haras after a vain attempt to ruin them. 
Another chief had better luck in the battle for Amnngzeb’s vacant 
throne, for he took the winning side of Bahadur Shah, while 
his kinsman of Kotah was killed on the losing side, whereby the 
Bfindi family secured predominance for the time. Soon after, 
however, a furious feud broke out between the Bundi chief and 
the powerful dai Singh of Amber (now Jaipin), when the Biindi 
cliief was driven out of his land, and died in exile ; while the 
Kotah and Amber chiefs annexed large portions of his territory. 
His successor appealed to Malhar Bdo Holkar, who forced the 
Amber Baja to disgorge, and replaced the Bundi chief, keep- 
ing Patan as payment for his services. After tins the most' 
important incident chronicled is the death of Bana IJrsi of 
Udaipur, who was IdUed by the Bao of Bundi during a hunting- 
party, whence arose a feud between the two great houses which 
is not yet forgotten. Prom the time of the appearance of the 
Marathas in these parts, the Bajpdt States were constantly 
exjDOsed to jfiundering exclusions and heavy contributions, with 
occasional loss of temtory ; and Bundi was among the greatest 
sufferers. In 1801, the chief of Biindi assisted Colonel Monson’s 
expedition against Holkar through his country, and gave friendly 
aid when Mon son was forced to retreat. Prom that time up to 
1817, the Marathas and Pindaris constantly -ravaged the State; 
exacting tribute, and assuming supremacy. The territory of 
Biindi was so situated as to be of great importance dining the 
war in 1817 in cutting off the flight of the Pindaris. Maharao 
Bishen Singh early accepted the British alliance, and a treaty 
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was concluded with him on the 10th Pehruary 1818. Although 
his forces were inconsiderable, he co-operated heartily with- the 
British Government. It was this connection with the British 
Government that raised Bundi from the lamentable condition to 
which it was reduced by the Marathas. The present chief is, 
by date of accession, the senior of the ruling native princes in 
India. He came to the throne in 1821, and has governed his 
country uith ability and popularity for fifty-six years. 

following return is from an enumeration 
recently made, but it is only approximately coweet : — 


Census of iJic Bundi State. 


CiSTC. 

PorcLXTioir. 

Mon. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totnl. 

Brahman 

Edjpul 

Mahajan 

Mali 

Gujar 

!Mma 

Chamar and Balui 
Musalman ... 

Other castes . . . ■ 

6,734. 

S,393 

4,660 

5,291 

9,131 

10,754 

10,460 

1,591 

24,445 

3,331 

2,186 

4,210 

5,285 

8,793 

0,546 

10,425 

1,539 

24,079 

3,164 

1,251 

2,128 

3,347 

5,748 

6,717 

6,486 

871 

13,425 

2,244 

928 

1,449 

2,374 

3,797 

4,693 

5,128 

658 

9,410 

15,473 

6,758 

12,447 

16,297 

27,469 

31,710 

32,499 

4,659 

71,359 

Totals 

75,459 

69,394 

43,137 


218,671 


Castes, Clans, and Tribes . — ^The principal Hindu castes in the 
' Biindi State may he thus classed : — 

Brahmans, sub-divided into Sadu, Gam*, Sanadh, Paiikh, 
Gujar, Doima, Palliwal, and Nagars ; in the tomi predominate 
Sarusruth, and Sikhwal in small numljcrs. They have, as usual, 
some tincture of letters ; some of them take service, and a few 
cultivate : there are Brahman patels in many villages. Of the 
official families, the first in consideration and importance belongs 
to the Nagar Bohra division of Brahmans ; which family has been 
for two generations in the service of the State ; one of its mem- 
bers having been prime-minister during a long and important 
period. 

Bdjpiitsare divided into Haras, Solankhi, Chohan, Bdthor pre- 
dominate,- but Sesodia, Gaur, Bathwa, Duhia, Parihar are found 
in small n-umhers . The principal houses of the Bajpdt aristocracy 
are Kapran, Bugari, Nagki-ka-Khera, Jujawar, Gotra, Pagara, 
and Barondan. The first five are offshoots of the stock of the 
ruling family. Pagara is Solankhi ; and Bdrondan, Batlior. 
There are other minor Sirdars and Thakurs. All hold their lands 
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on a fixeel tenure. Tailing u-ith each estate, some doing seiTice in 

contingent or paying a money oomimitU. 
tion. Ihe luijimts, as a body, own or cuitirate land, or take 
service. ■ 

_ The coniniercial classes are either orthodox Hindus or of the 
Jam sect, with tiie nsnal siib'divisions Icnown in Northern India ; 
Agarwalas, Mahesri and Oswal divisions predominate. To these 
classes belong also many of the writers and accountants in tlie ser- 
vice of the State. The Charans and Bha'ts, keepers of genealogies 
and family hards, hold, in Bilndi their usual rank of honour ; they 
sometimes take service, or trade, and occasionally hold grants of 
land. 

Bliats act as marriage negotiators and reciters of genealogical 
history of all classes of Hindus. Both Oharans and Bhats follow 
tlie profession of Banjarahs, or carriers and traders with pack- 
hiiUocks. 

Kayatlis are of two classes in Biindi, vis., Mathur and Bhut- 
najar. These again are snh-divided into Hesi (native) and 
Pardesi (foreigner), who do not intermarry witli each other, and 
whose customs difinr. The profession of all is service as writers, 
and, as a class, they are neither rich nor poor. 

The ordinary artizan classes need no special descriiition : the 
skilled craftsmen are not numerous. The Lohars or smiths can 
manufacture ouly the rudest rural implements, and can scarcely 
maintain themselves by their profession alone, without adding to 
their incomes by agriculture. The town of Bundi, however, 
contains the shops of eight or ten blacksmiths who -manufacture 
daggers and hits, tlie former of which are famous in Rdjphtana, 

Lohars in this State also extract iron from the ore, by smelt- 
ing, in several places. 

Lakliera or makers of lac bangles. They also paint wooden 
dolls and other articles with coloured lac. 

The miscellaneous professional or manufacturing castes and 
callings common in India are represented ; but there ^ is no 
peculiar manufacture, and local industries' are mostly in the 
rough ; all the finer and better kinds of commodities being iinportecl. 

professions followed hy Musalmcinsy — In the Bundi State, 
besides the common sub-divisions of Shekh, Sayyid, and Pathdn, 
are found the Mewdttis and a few of the Bohra sect. The Musa - 
man usually prefers service — military, civil, or domestic-~though 
he also practises such industries as cotton-dressing, embroidery, 
and the Hke. The Bohra is almost whoUy a trachng class; 

The Farihdr Minas. — The portion of the territoiies oi Bunch, 
Mewar and Jaiiiui’ inhabited by this tribe is called the Kcrai, 
anclis situated in^he immediate vicinity of Heoli, the head-quarters 
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of tlic Hiivaoti and Toiik Agency. It extends in an easterly 
direction from the tomi of Jaha/.pnr in the Mo Avar State to a 
distance of abont 12 miles. 

Tlie Pariluir Minas are said to be a cross between the PariMr 
Bajpnts of IMnndor in j\tarwar, and tbe aboriginal Iilinas of 
Eajptitand. divided into 38 clans. .It seems certain tliat they 
represent the earlier tribes AAdiom the Pajp-iits drove into the 
jungles, where they did not exterminate them when they seized 
this country, and they are probably in the main of half-blood 
betAA'cen the conquered and conquerors. They profess to trace 
their descent from Shoma, son of Kahar lido, king of Mundor, 
Avho married a Mina Avoman, settled in the IGierdr, and became 
the progenitor oi: its present inhabitants, and of others scattered 
over the adjacent districts of Ajmer, Jaijmr, and Biindi. An 
inscription in a temple at the Kerar village of TJmar would fix the 
date of their advent about the tAvelfth century A.D. Within a 
radius of 50 miles, every village contains two or three families of 
Pariluir Minas. Idicy do not intermarry AAith the other groups of 
Minas in Sirohi and in northern Jaipur and AlAA’ar. 

The Pariluir Minas inherit much of the ]iride, spirit, ana 
superstition of their Pajput descent. As a jilimdering class, they 
liave GA^er been conspicuous as daring and expert loaders. Until 
lately, dacoity Avas with them a profession and a favourite pastime, 
and they have alAvays taken advantage of public disorder to com- 
mit great excesses. On the other hand, they have usually been 
jiut doAVii AA*ith much severity. Zalim Singh of Kotah slaughtered 
them far and Avide ; nor Avere they brought under control after 
1857 AAT-thout A^ery sharp and summary processes. 

Personally they are athletic and brave, tali, handsome, and 
pleasing in address, and sensible of Idndiiess, but they are blood- 
thirsty and revengeful. Private quarrels are alAA'^ays attended mth 
serious crime. 

Except the co'w and AAold-boar, they eat flesh of all kinds ; for 
this abstention from the latter, a legendary tale is told of a former 
Pariliar prince having been led to a stream near Pokur AAdiile 
pursuing a boar, the Avaters of which cmed him. from a loathsome 
disease. Since then the animal is considered sacred by all clans 
descended from the Parihars. 

The Parihar Minas indulge freely in spirits, opium, and tobacco. 

The bow, spear, and katar are their chief weaj)ons, in the use 
of which they are' very expert. Some have matchlocks. 

The Parihar Mina folloAvs the Pajput marriage-law, AAdiich 
prohibits marriage betAA’een two members of the same kindred 
clan. Differing from Pajpiit custom, the Mina receii^es pay- 
ment for his daughter. Mina uddoAvs re-niarry, but not in the 
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The total revenue of the State is estimated at E-s. 10,14,000, of 
which about Es. 8,50,000 is derived fi'om the land. The assign- 
ments, allotments, and endowments diminish by about Es. 3,50,000 
the land-revenue demand of the treasury ; leaving the effective in- 
come of the State at about Es. 6,64,000, of which about Es. 64,000 
comes from customs. But it is not possible to obtain accurate 
accounts of the finances, though these figures probably give a fair 
general idea of tbe State’s resources. 

Eor purposes of administration, tbe State is divided into ten 
parganas, namely : — 

(1) Barodiali. (6) Lakheri. 

(2) Bansi. (7) Ganidoli. 

(3) Naimvah. (8) Kcsliorai P.atan. 

(4<) Tamaidi. (9) Loecha. 

(5) Karw.iv. (10) Sillor. 

These again are sub-divided into 22 talukas, each presided over 
- by an officer called the tdlukddr, who exercises revenue, civil, and 
criminal jmisdiction vdthin certain limits. Civil.cases are adjudi- 
cated cliiefly by arbitration (puncliayat), or else by the talukddr 
himself. As a general rule, the cases disposed of by this offical are 
not of large value. Both parties have to pay 6 ^ per cent, as court- 
fees. No regular procedure prevails for execution of decrees. As 
soon as a case is disposed of, some arrangement is effected, either 
by instalments or othervdse, for payment of the debt. No written 
codes exist. Lighter offences can be tried by the tdlukddr, whose 
powers in this respect extend to 16 days’ imprisonment and a fine of 
Es. 11. He cannot take any cognizance of serious offences, but 
only reports such complaints to a higher authority. 

In revenue matters, only disputes regarding land between inhabi- 
tants of the same village can be decided by the talukdar, but those 
in which two villages are concerned must be reported to head-quar- 
ters, where they are either disposed of, or the talukddr is empower- • 
ed to adjudicate. This officer also conducts all revenue matters 
regarding the State, making assessments and realizing the rents, 
which he from time to time remits to the treasury at the 
capital. 

Nominally the talukddrs are invested vdth police powers, but 
they have neither time nor incMnation to suppress or detect crime. 
If the person robbed is fortunate enough to trace either his pro- 
perty* or the perpetrators, the case goes up for trial before the 
Hukam-ki-Katcheri; otherwise there is an end of the matter after 
a summary local enquiry by the talukdar. 

I Offices and Courts of Justice . — ^In the caj)ital there are eight 
katcheris. 

j Tlie first is the office through which all matters are reported to 
■the chief, and his orders communicated. 

\ ■ 
t 
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Tho second, or court of justice, is presided over hy Eoliora 
Champa Lai, younger hrotlier to ' the late minister, jW Ul 
He cannot be said to possess the power of taldng cognizance of 
cases filed directly in his court. All petitions and plaints must 
come tlirough the first-named office, with the authorization of the 
chief for enquiry and decision. Cases of a serious nature, both 
ciril and criminal, hare to go up for final orders before the chief, 
until tlie recommendations of the officer presiding ouer the court. 

In this State there are no thanas nor any regular body of police. 
On the cliief trade and passenger routes, ‘ chauMs or outposts of 
six men each arc established to prevent thefts and robbeines. The 
men belong to the Sibandi force. Except the capital, no other 
town has a kotwal. 

Sanitary arrangements are not thought of in any of the 
towns. 

There is a charitable dispensary in the capital, over which is a 
native doctor entertained by the Eaj. 

Minor Ulsiahlisliments. — Besides the eight principal administra- 
tive departments mentioned elsewhere, certain minor establish- 
ments require a passing notice. 

The mint of Efindi coins gold, silver, and copper pieces — the 
fii’st in very inconsiderable numbers. The silver piece weighs 
10 mashas and 7 ratis, of which 4 ratis are alloy. The Biindi 
pice is about 18 mashas. The reverse on all coins bears the Queen’s 
name since 1869. The metals are heated and then stamped with 
a die, the whole process being done by hand. 


Detail of the coin mamifactnre in Dfondifrom Samlat 192.9 to 1932. 
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Two-aiimbils arc not coined, llicrc 1)einp,’no demand for lliem. 

The Amber or Kolbar is somolliing* ]ik(‘ a eommissariai. de- 
pariincnt. It not onlysup]dios the chier’s kitchen, but dislrilndes 
the feed of {be Raj elcpbants, horses, camels, and bullocks. A 
certain portion of tlu', grain taken as rent, is kept here, and distri- 
buted to the Ibij servants in mtion.s in part ])aymcnt of salaries. 

The jail at the eapital is a commodious building outside the 
city- walls, and was adopted for its ]n*esent ])urpose in 1870. l’'hc 
pnonises consist of a s])acions rectangle 107 feet long by 8i- broad, 
with open corridors on three sides. 

Educaiion . — In the English school at the ca])ital there is a 
selioolmaster, wit,h t.wo or three pujjils who ])rctend to learn Eng- 
lish. A number of scholars, however, read Sanskrit, Urdu, and 
Hindi. Eive indigenous Patshallas are att('nded bv a large num- 
ber of boys learning Hindi. Large villages have tlu'sc indigenous 
Patshallas to teach letter-writing and the elements of arithnudic 
in Hindi, Encouragement is gii'cn to Hindi and Sanskrit, educa- 
tion, the present ruling chief being deeply read in both, and tlie 
sacred nTitings, His Highness further personally supervises the 
education of the sons of his Sirdars. 

EoH Office . — An English ])ost-oiIicc has been in existeneo 
since 1858 or 1859 in the eapital. 

AgricuUuve. — Erinoqnd Crops — Kharif Crops — 
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own fandly, it is as follows: — ^For one nlouo’hins' of a bio-ljn • 
lure of plongh, bnUocks, and laWer, Ks. 0-8-0 ; W of San 
ni’e and cost of carriage, three cart-loads, Rs. 1-14-0; pah of 
bullocks for one watering mtb two labourers for three days, per 
bigha, Ks. 1-14-0 ; sp labourers for weeding, 1^ annas per man, 
Rs. 0-9-0; cost of implements per bigha, Rs. 0-3-0; fencinff 
and other nnsceUaneons cost per bigha, Rs. 0-3-0. Resides cost 
of seed, and rent of land. Following the mode of cultiTation 
mentioned above, according to these rates the cost per bigha for 
tlm kharif would be For jowar, Rs. 2-3-0 ; for rabi 2 )er bigha of 
wheat, Rs. 9-14-0. If the farmer owns cattle and plough, and 
has adult male relations to assist him, then the actual cost would 
be about— for the kharif of a bigha of jowar, Rs. 0-4-0 ; for the 
rabi crops of a bigha of wheat, Rs. 2-0-0. Add to this, price of 
seed, and rent of land, which latter greatly varies, and therefore 
cannot be given in this calculation. 

The kharif crops are more profitable to the farmer, as the, cost 
of cultivation is less, and the outturn larger, than those of the 
rabi ; opium excepted. 

Agriculture . — The mode of cultivating depends on the mon- 
soon rains, bardni or mal land, and chahi or irrigated land. The 


manner of preparing both kinds of land is substantially the same. 
In the months of May and June, the land is first furrowed 
twice, by either the common plough or the kalH, to retain suffi- 
cient moisture from the earlier showers. When the soil becomes 


moist by one or two falls of rain, it is again ploughed by the plough 
or kaUi. The process of finally preparing the land for sowing 
does not take place till the ground has been ploughed a third 
time after one or two heavy showers. For the kharif crops 'the 
seed is sown broadcast, and the land is immediately after hghtly 
ploughed. When the newly-grown crop is about a foot high, 
the plough is again driven in parallel lines. Land prepared 
by the kaUi requires very little weeding, for it furrows deep 
and removes the roots of grasses, &c. Land prepared by the plough 
alone requires one or two weedings with a smaR hand-hoe. Land 
required for cotton is weeded by the hand, and, as weR as that 
for sugarcane, requires much tiRing with a trowel or kodah 
to increase the outturn. From the time that the grain begins ^ 
to sprout tOl the crop ripens, a good deal of watching is necessary , 
to protect it from squirrels and parrots by day, and frem deer j 
and wRd-hogs at night. Each member of the husbandman’s - 
family takes his or her turn in this task. A smaR hut perched ; 
on poles known aU over India as machdn, is built for the watcher ; 
to take his place at niglit. After the crop is cut, the sheaves 
are deposited in the threshing-yard. There are one or two yards 
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conmion to every village, where aU the grain is trod out of 
the ear hy cattle, and then winnowed hy being held to the 
wind in sieves. The produce is then j)artitioned between the 
State and the rayat. The stalks, which are utilised as fodder for 
cattle, may he removed, hut no grain can he taken away till 
the demands of the State are satisfied. 

Among the kharif crops, only maize and cotton are manured. 
About eight cart-loads of mamue are laid to the higha. Night- 
soil, cow, goat, and sheep dung, ashes, and all sorts of refuse, are 
heaped together near villages, and afterwards utilised as manure. 
The best kind is the dung of goats and sheep. Eiielhemgso dear 
in Raiputdnd, cow-dung only of the rainy season^ which cannot 
he made into cakes, is thrown into the refuse heaps for manure. 
Tor sugarcane, the preparation of the ground with plough and 
kalli is the same as mentioned above. The quantity of manure is 
also eight cart-loads. It is, however, profusely irrigated with well 
water, and is well weeded. It is urigated eighteen or twenty 
times at intervals. 

Dij^erent Idnds of cultivated land . — Cultivated land is divi^- 
sihle into five kinds, viz . — 

1st. — Goraila, or land adjacent to villages of higher level 
than others, 

2?^d. — Kah, the soil of wliich is black and tenacious. 

3rd. — Dhamni, the soil of which is yeUowish-hrown. 

Mil . — Bhiir or Bhura, generally found near rivers, the soil of 
which is sandy. 

hfji. — ^Biira, the soil of which is yellowish-brown mixed with 
gravel, being situated near hills. 

The first two kinds of land are culturable both by irrigation 
and by the monsoon rains, called chahi and bdrani. Irrigated 
or chahi goraila produces two crops in the year. Among Idiarif 
crops, maize is sown, and, after it is gathered at the end of the 
rains, barley is cultivated, which is preferred to wheat, as giving 
a larger outturn on such soil. 

Unirrigated or barani goraila, i.c., depending on monsoon 
rains, can only produce two crops when su£Q.cient showers 
fall. 

Kali chahi, or artificially irrigated kaH land, also produces 
two crops. After gathering the kharif, it is sown with wheat, 
barley, and opium. Bardni kali, or land depending on monsoon 
water, produces only one crop, either kharif or rabi, at the 
' cultivator’s pleasure. 

Dhamni. — Its produce is smaller than that of the goraila and 
kdh, and it gives only one crop in the year. In the kharif til, jowar, 
j and bajrd, and in the raSi, gram, &c., are grown. 
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The fourth, or hlulr, when in the hod of tiyci's, produces wheat, 



•is only sown with arhdr, nihng,a.nd jowdr. 

The fifth, or bdra land, produces mostly imiiigand jowar. 
The Iasi, three hinds of laud are always hdriini — ■depending'' 



xeelaniat-ion ist-hen complete, 

Hushaudmcii in Hdmoti -do not consider it worth while to 
manure any hut land artificially irrigated, which consists of 
the two lands laiomi as goraila and hali, Sugarcjuie and 
opium can he grown only on chalii land. In the dry beds of 
tanks, if sufficient jnoistnre exists, sngarcanc is also grown. Soil 
diTigatod by wells and tanks (chain) is manured, and once 
ploughed before the commencement of the rains; after some 
showers, kliarif seeds are sown, and it is again ploughed. If there 
he laigo aecimuilations of min- water, snflieiont time is given 
for the soil to- dry. jMaizc and cotton lands are ploperly 
weeded, hiit jowdr is only, ploughed when the shoots are a foot 
high. 

The latter cannot he injured hy the feet of men and cattle 
during ploughing. Three or four such wcedings and plongliings 
take place. 

Chain land for the rahi crops is first manured, and then 
undergoes four or IItc ploughings in' lune,. It is then lerelled 
with the kalli, which breaks the clods. In the hegiiming of 
Kovemher, when the snh-soil retains sufficient moistnie, the rahi 
crops — ^^vheat, harley, ophmi, &c. — ^arc sown. TTlien the shoots^ are 
about four inches high, the soil is once more iiTigated. Ophun 
■alone is well weeded. 

Bartini or unirrigated soil is prepared before and after the mins, 
similarly to cliahi. "^The sonang and weeding of the kharff crops 
on this* soil are also similar to the chahi. 

Bor rahi crops this soil is ploughed four or five times during tlic^ 
rains. When the surface, with the snh-soil, becomes sufficiently 
moist, wheat, barley, gram, t%G., are somi. The mode of harvest- 
inc?, &C., has been given in another place. 

^ As nrass is verv plentiful in the country, the. people are rnther 
careless’ about fodder. They have the stalks of pwar, maize, 
and h;1jra as high as two feet above the ground. These stalks 

serve as manure when ploughed in. , , • 

^reft,~-The cultivated area cannot he giyonj 

exactly, as it varies gicatly each year. Somciimes a large quantity 
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of new land is iDrongiit under, at others large areas are thrown 
out of, cultivation, and remain fallow for some years. The area of 
10,08,000 highas supplied by the State returns can only- be an 
approximate figm^e. 

Besides the actual cultivated area, some 23,00,000 highas 
are culturahle waste, and the remainder wholly unculturahle. 
This cannot he a matter of surprise, as that portion of the^ State 
called the Barar is rocky and sterile with a scarcity of water, and 
its larger area is unculturahle. The average extent of about four 
miles on the borders of the Chambal is so cut up with ravines, that 
no cultivation is possible. 

Land Tenures . — A hereditary right to possession of land 
undoubtedly exists in Bdndi, though it is the practice of the 
State to discourage and ignore it. The zamindars assert the 
right most distinctly, and besides asserting their right of sale and 
mortgage, they also claim the privilege of re-occupation at wiU. 

The State has the option of realiziug its dues from the cultiva- 
tors either in cash or in kind, according to established rates. 

Jagirdars. — ^Villages in jaglr are granted only to members of the 
ruling' family, and, in exceptional cases, toBajpiits of other clans. 
Villages are also given to officials iu lieu of pay, but are liable to 
resumption when their services are dispensed with ; though, as a 
rule, such resumption is not enforced in cases of hereditary ser- 
vants, of which there are several families in the State. But more 
depends on the will and pleasure of the reigning chief than on any 
established rule or custom. 

Owners of jagir villages realize then’ dues on land iu the same 
way that the State does. They, however, do not enjoy rights 
of grazing, and of realizing seigneurial dues from forests and 
customs, except where these privileges have been granted by the 
chief. The original terms of jagir grants to relations and con- 
nections exacted three annas in the rupee on the rental, but have 
been much modified latterly ; the grants to sons and wives of the 
chief, including concubines and personal household, are totally 
rent-free. Personal service is also exacted from the regular 
jagirdars, who by its, tenure are obliged to maintain both horse 
and foot. But the number to be maintained is more dependent on 
the will of the chief than on any fixed rating. According to the 
official account, the will of the chief in. this, as in other matters, 
is supreme ; he can enlarge a jagir, or resume it for misconduct. 

The Bhumia is always a Bajput ; there are now few of them 
in Bundi. Where there is a Bhiimia in a village, he has a few 
highas of rent-free land, as service for which he represents the 
State in local boundary disputes, keeps guard over forts, towns, 
and villages dm’ing the absence of the chief from the State, when 
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the regular forces accompauj him, and keeps watch and ward 
. over any parties, foreign or native, that pass through his vOla^es. 
Bhunuas howevei;, do not pay compensation for thefts that may 
occur wutiun their limits. As stated before, their holdiugs are rent- 
free, hut eYer;f third year they have to pay a third to half of 
their annual income as gift. On the other hand, the Bhiimia 
gets a perquisite from the cultivator of a seer for every maund 
that is the State s due. Ghouthhatta is the name given to a 
j)oorer class ^ of l^ajpnts who have been accorded the privilege 
of cultivating lands on payment of only a fourth of the 
produce. They discharge similar functions to the Bhiimia, hut 
are excused the presents every third year; on the other hand, 
they do not enjoy the grain perquisite from the cultivators. Their 
number is comjiaratively large. Sansri is a term equivalent 
to chauMdar in this State. Some years before, they had rent- 
free lands from the Baj in every village, and were respon- 
sible for its protection and that of all property within its 
limits.' The office was hereditary, and the holders were 
chiefly, if not entirely, of the Mina caste. The present chief m 
1860-61 dismissed the nffiole class, and resumed then lands. This 
was owing to his having, on the institution of the international 
courts, had to pay compensation to foreigners robbed in his 
territories, and his determination not to maintain an expen- 
sive police if called on to make good such losses. The conse- 
quences of this measure have been felt in the frequency of theft 
and petty robberies. 

Patels are not hereditary officials in the State. ’ To obtain 
the office, applicants have to pay a large bonus according to 
the size of the charge. They can he removed for misconduct, 
or at the pleasure of the Baj, except in cases where the contract 
is for a fixed period. As certain privileges are^ attached to 
patelships, they are eagerly sought by substantial villager^. 
Patels are entitled to select the best lands and as much as they 
can cultivate, paying rent at the prevailing rates ; they also get 
from ten to twenty rupees, according to the size of the village, 
during' each harvest from the collections made, for general village 
expenditure, their contributions being only half of the usual rate 
realized from others to make up the common fund. They alsoj 
obtain a certain quantity of grain from each cultivator when th< 
produce is harvested. Their duties are to increase cultivation, t( 
fur nis h supjffies to officials, to execute all oi'deis of the State 
to assist in the measurement of land, and to keep the collecting 
•officer acQuainted with the circumstances of each oiiltivatoi 
SSL Se state demand, the cultivator has to contribute hu 
share to make up the perquisites and allowances lof the patel 
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IDntwari, and otlier Tillage officials, and towards tlie common fund 
of tlie Tillage for Tarions expenditure including that of collection. 
In the case of a cultiTator haTing a well of his own, he obtains 
the right of pledging his land to borrow money, but the officials 
declare that he cannot sell it. 

The Tillage Balai performs many of the functions of a chauki- 
dar, and is the immediate assistant of the patel. He has a red 
rod of office similar to the harkara. Grass, fodder, fuel, and 
other supplies are collected through him for parties entitled to 
haTC them. He has no land, but is entitled to a certain quantity 
of grain from OTery cultiTator, and presents on occasions of 
marriage, &c. 

Each large Tillage has a patwdri of its oum. Eor hamlets, a 
group of three or four has one. He recewes from eight to ten rupees 
for stationery, &c., and one or two rupees for pen and inlcstand, 
from the common ^lage fund, and two annas for each holding 
dm'ing assessment from each cultiTator. He also receiTes a certain 
quantity of grain before the produce is taken away by their 
owners. His duties are the preparation of the assessment-rolls, 
the payment of the rent througli him, and keeping the khdta or 
common fund account. 

The Tillage Shahina is a Raj servant on Rs. 3 a month, and gets 
a small quantity of grain from each cultiTator. He performs the 
duty of watching the crops for the Rdj, and is responsible that 
they are not stolen or removed before payment of rent. He 
sometimes performs police functions. 

Ment-r cites, Sfc . — ^There is no general established rate of rent 
per bigha. Almost every village has separate rates ; no fixed 
rule prevails for its determination, and the procedmu is altogether 
arbitrary. Eor instance, in one village a certain sort of land 
pays 11 annas a bigha, while in another the very same sort pays 
Re. 1 and Rs. 1-2. The rate, however, greatly depends on the 
^ outturn. It is impossible, therefore, to specify them all, except 
recording •minimum and maximum rates. Gulturable waste, when 
first brought under cultivation, pays 1 anna per bigha, which goes 
on increasing yearly till the fourth year, when full rates are charg- 
ed. The rates as mentioned above are — goraila, when irrigated 
maize, cotton, barley, wheat, &c., per bigha, Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-4i ; 
for opium and tobacco, similar soH, Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 6 ; sugarcane 
and turmeric, Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-8. Barani goraila 11 annas to 
Rs. 1-1. Any cultivator digging a well is remitted 2 to 6 annas 
■ per bigha for four or five years. The assessment of kali soil, both 
irrigated and unirrigated, i.e., depending on monsoon rains, is 
similar to that of the goraila. Hhamni is assessed at 11 annas to 
Re. 1 per bigha. : 
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Bhiu-a, where in-igated by monsoon rains, pay from 7 annas 
to ite. 1 per oiglia. 

near, or in the bed of, riyers Trben culti- 
yated by tbe-Bors, is assessed for cereal crops at Es. 2 per bfeba • 
for yegetables, melons, and pumpkins at Ks. 1-13 to Es. 2. The 
regular cultiyating class, boweyer, pay less, i.e.^ from 11 annas to 
Es. 1-4 for similar land, Tbe rate for bman is similar to that of 
barani bbm’a. Tbere are besides cesses under yarious names and 
pretexts for incidental charges and yiEage expenses. These details 
refer to places where the rent is paid in cash, but a different 
account is necessary for those which pay in kind or where the 
battai system, diyision of produce, is in yogue. 

In battai from one-third to half of the kharif produce is 
taken by the State ; of the rabi, from one-third to three-seyenths. 

Mode of collection . — ^Where the rent is payable in cash, the 
talukdar or his subordinate goes the round of the yiUages before the 
haiwest is gathered, and measm’es the holdings of each cultiyator. 
When this is finished, the collection begins, which takes up about 
two months. Half the rent of the maize crops is taken in 
adyance before eyen the measm’ement is taken. At the head-quar- 
ters of each taluka is a fotidar who takes charge of the collections 
as they come in, and remits them to the capital, either in cash, or 
by hiindis on city bankers. 

Battai, or diyision of produce, takes place as foUows : — ^When 
the whole produce is stacked in the common stacking-yard of the 
yiEage, called a kahan, the reyenue officer proceeds to the yE- 
lage and diyides it according to the proportion due to the State and 
the tenants. The grain so coEected is either stored and afteiwards 
sold on the spot, or sent to Bundi, as ordered. 

Oomnmnicatiom . — The main road through the^ State is from 
Beoli cantonment toward Kotah and dhalawar ; it has recently 
been demarcated and smoothed out so as to make a practicable 
fair-weather road. The road from Tonk to Deoli crosses the 
north-eastern corner of Bundi, and has also been put in order. 
Oyer the rest of the country there are mere tracks, which serre 
the pm’pose of local traffic. 

JPa^ses and Trade Toutes.— There are two passes tlnough the 
town of Bundi — one through which the road to BeoK Kes, caUed 
the Maidak Bara; and the other through which leads the road to 

Tonk, caUed Hunesh Ghati. , . 

The traffic route from Jhalrd Batan and Kotah northward 
passes through the hlaidak Bara for BeoE and Ajmer, and 
through the Gunesh Gh4ti for Tonk. There is another route &om 
the north east through the Lakheri Ghat to Keshorai Patan, 
and so to Kotah. Another frequented pass through the Bundi 
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hills is near the village of Khinia, 18 miles south-west of the 
capital. 

The Eathi Ghati is situated eight miles south-west of Biindi, 
and is used by foot-passengers from Tonkra and other places in 
the State on the north, to Gdrha and others on the. south. 

There are many other Ghatis over the hills from one village 
to another, hut they can only he climbed hy men on foot, and 
cannot properly he called passes. 

Towns. — Biindi, next to IJdaipur, is the most picturesque 
city in Eajputana. Indeed, the city itself, and especially the palace, 
rising up above the city in pinnacled terraces upon the steep side 
of a mountain having an elevation above sea-level of nearly 1,500 
feet, is quite as striking, and as characteristic of its country and 
period, as anything at Udaipur. 

The town is situated on 25° 27' north latitude, and 75° 41' east 
longitude, and occupies an area of over two square miles. Its site 
is very pecuhar. The double ridge of hills which has been 
described in the notes on the general topography of this State, 
has at this point fallen into a kind of disorder. This range has 
been described as consisting of two ridges of hills running almost 
parallel to each other through the whole length of the Biindi terri- 
tory, the continuity of which is broken at the site of the capital 
and at Khatgarh. At the latter place, the interruption is simply 
that produced by a current of water during the subsidence of the 
universal ocean, rushing over a rocky impediment, and gradually 
cutting a channel through it. Something of the same kind 
doubtless occurred near the site of Bundi; but there seem, besides 
this, to have been other disrupting influences at work, for a large 
mountain mass appears to have been detached from the southern 
ridge, and forcibly driven into the valley between it and the 
northern ridge, so that a Y-shaped channel became estabhshed, 
. of which the present Beoli and Nasirabad road, and the Tonk 
^ road, respectively represent the western and eastern arm, while 
the Biindi and Kotah road represents the southern leg. The 
capital stands at the apex formed by the junction of both arms 
with the leg ; a position which could not possibly fail to impress 
the scene with strong characteristic features. The streets and 
houses rise and fall with the unevenness of the ground, and some 
of the suburbs have crept upwards on both the northern slopes. 
The palace, an imposing pile of very irregularly massed buildings, 
crovTis the whole, extending up on the slope wliich closes the 
northern side of the city. Below is a large range of stable-yards 
and other offices, appropriated for the use of the various members 
of the palace establishment. Above tliis rise the reception 
courts and halls of audience ; over which again are ranged tb^^ 
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more private oliainbers and receiving rooms of tlie court. Hiaber 
stiU, rise tlic crenelated battlements and columned cbatris 
surmounting still more private apartments ; and finally a stone 
causeway leads upwards to tbc summit of tbe ridge, ivbere 

tbe mam fort and tbe obief’s most Secluded recesses are 
Situated. 

J?lie city is Gntircly enclosed witliin walled fortificationsj 
tJji’oiigli wliich ingress and egress are obtained by means of four 
gateways, tbe Mabal gate on tbe west, tlie Obaogan gate on 
.the soiitb, tbe Mina gate on the cast,' and the Jat-Sagar gate 
on the north-east. One tolerably regular street nearly 50 feet 
in width, runs tliroughout the whole length of the city from the 
palace to the J\Iina gate, and perliaps the most picturesque sight 
to ho seen anywhere in Edjpiltilnd, is the turn of tliis street as it 
leads up towards the palace, diu’ing any of the iirincipal fairs, 
•wlion it is thronged with people dressed in their gayest colours. 
Tiic other streets are all narrow and yery irregular : the upper- 
storeys of the houses often bracketed-out and surmoimted ndth 
well-projecting eaves-stones, so that the streets never suffer very 
much from the direct rays of the sun. 

There is one large temple sacred to Devi on the fort lull ; and 
another one in the southern suburb of Chaogdn. Of Jain temples 
there arc 12, and some 15 or 16 others are devoted to Vishnu. 
About 4i00 smaller temples and slnines sacred to Mabadeo are 
scattered about the tonm. 

Shut in, as the city is, so much by the surrounding hills, 
there is not much of interest to he met with in the environs of 
Biindi. Tiie fortifications of the city on the north and south 
sides are carried up to, and over, the summits of the adjoining 
hills ; and on the northern one, at an elevation of nearly 1,600 
feet above the level of the sea, and between 600 and 600 feet 
from the plain helow, stands the fort. There are four approaclics 
to it ; one from the palace, which of course is a private one, 
one from the Ghati gate near the Sukh Mahal, one frouiBirkhancIi, 
and one from Pliiil-bagh. Beyond the natural strength of its 
position, there is little of interest to claim attention. At the 
south-west angle of the hill on wliicli it stands runs spur which 
is siii’jnouuted hy a large and very handsome chdtri called the 
Suraj chdtri, or siin-clome, whose cnpola rests on 16 pillars, and 
cannot be less' than 20 feet in diameter. Beyond this,^ to the 
northward, near tbe village of llampuva lies the IniM-bagh, 
constructed during the reign of Rao Raja Bijay Smgb ; niKl 
to the south again of tins, close to the Beoh aiM Rasiihhwl 
road, barely two miles from the city, is the Naya-hagli, still in 
process of construction. Botli are private places of retirement 
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for tlie chiefs of Biindi, in the cool shade of Tvhich they often find 
a pleasant retreat from the glare of the city. 

Immediately to the west of the city rises an abrupt clifi, very 
nearly as high as that on which the fort stands, surmounted by a 
small mosque, to which a rather strange history is attached. It is 
related that a certain person known as Miran Sahib, and celebrated 
for his powers as a magician, subjugated to his service a genius 
named Zen Khan, whom he treated with great cruelty. One 
day, however, surprising his master in a state of uncleanness, this 
genius prevailed over him and slew him ; yet even then he found 
that he was unable to free himself entirely from this arch-magi- 
cian’s influence. Miran’s tomb is at Ajmer, and a Dargah to his 
name exists in Amroha near Moradabad ; but a member of the 
reigning house of Bundi, having in some way benefited by the mys- 
terious arts of this necromancer, erected the smaller Dargah which 
now surmoimts what is knomi as the Mnan Sahib-ka-Bargah. 

Between this and the city-walls lies the Muhammadan grave- 
yard. To the south of the city, as the view opens out on to the 
plain of the southern basin, there are a few scattered remains of 
former pleasure-gardens, with here and there a monumental 
cenota]Dh. One large and very handsome one, rapidly falling into 
decay, is dedicated to one of the royal foster-brothers of Ajit Singh’s 
time. Leaviag the city by the Tonk road at the Ghati gate, and 
skirting the northern bank of the Jat-Sagar, several pleasm^e- 
gardens, still intolerably good repair, are met with. There are six 
or seven such gardens flanking both sides of the road, terminated at 
length by the Ser-bagh or Mahasatti, the place of cremation for all 
the chiefs of Biindi, to whose memory cenotaphs have been raised. 
These are of the same style and as richly ornamented as those to 
be met with in the similar mausolea of other Kajput capitals ; and 
they record terrible sacrifices of human life. 

The following is a list of the principal monuments, with the 
names of the chiefs to whom they are dedicated, and the number 
of women who became sati, or were burnt at the funeral obsequies 
of each. We may be permitted, however, to conjecture that these 
figures are no more authentic than other statistics of Asiatic books 
of kings ; and that a desue to enhance the pomp and barbaric 
ceremonies of a chief’s funeral may have sometimes influenced the 
recorders. It will be remembered that the monuments are often 
erected several years after the deaths they commemorate. 


1. Eito EfijS Sattrn Sifl 

2. EiSo BiljS BMo Singh 

3. Efto Umrad Singh 

4. MfihSntj Jodh Singh 

6. Edo EdiS Umdd Singh 

6. Edo Edjd A,iit Singh 

7. Edo Blioj Singh 

8. Edo Eattan Singh 


Satis, 

95 

35 

3 

2 

2 

1 


9. 

Mdlidrdj Knmmer GopinSth ... 

Satis. 

10. 

11 . 

Mdhdrdj Bhort Singh 

Mdhdrdj Bhim Singh 

.'ii 12 

12. 

Edo Kishen Singh 

84 

13. 

Edo Bud Singh 

... 3 
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citnitly in^igiukeaiit §teii\, nm$, or ratlier dras^ its slnsr^^isli 


, . X. ^ supposed 1>T 

people to possess tlio same cleansing Tirhies as those 'of the 


a ic^wm, Iio'woTeVy of iimeli more traditional celehrity than it is 
noten'orthy for its site or coinmereirJ sis^nificance. It is a 
small tom\, situated on the northem hank of the Chainhal, 
at an ahrujd elbow which that rfoer makes about 12 miles below 
Kopih : iie^^ a little north of 25^ 15"' north latitude, and a. 

little west of - 0^ east longitude. It is a fohalsah town, yield- 
ing a ivreime of orer l\s. 6,500. and containing barely *1,000 
iuhahitants, cnltiTating about 7,100 bighas of land^iirh the nkial 
kinds of pi\>dnoe. 

ICeshomi Patan claims Tory aneient antupnity, local historians 
atfeeting to trace its traditions hack to midhological periods. 

In the present aspect of the town, liowcTcr, there is little that 
testifies to any such great antiqnih*. Tito aneient inscriptions 
alone remain as evidonee of iis .Arabic descent. One is in a 




also IS due the eoiistruetion of the larger temple of Eoshoini, for 
which the tonn of Patan is famous. 

The foundations of this latter temple were laid dining the 
reign of Chattar SdPs pundfatlier, llalniino Pattanp’, whose 
reign siiw the wnrk commenced on a scale of gi^at niagnideenee, 
but lie died before anytliiiig more than the snp])orting platforms 
w'hieli stands close on to the xiTcr-bank. had been eonsu'iicted. 
On the accession of his gimidson. the work wras resumed, and the 
temple erected as it now* stands. 

Legendary traditions xneserre the followhig account 
idol which now' oeenpios it. The deity which it lepie^ 
Keshon 


of tilt 





diva'i'a. 

Ivinir in the bed of the Chamfod. To recoTer 
to throw' some ilowers into the stream, and at- the place wtiere 
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they should aU congregate into one spot to cast a net. The 
ininnctions of this apparition were strictly obeyed, and on drawing 
in the net, two stone images were discoYered entangled in it. The 
larger of the two was at once recognized by Chattar Sal as being 
that of his spuitnal visitor Keshorai, and was conveyed to the 
temple devoted to him; the other, being that of Ohatarbhuj, was 
placed in a smaller temple adjoining. The images draw yearly a 
large crowd of worshippers. The temple has an endowment of 
Rs. 10,000 yearly from Bdndi, and Rs. 3,000 from Kotah. The 
managers and attendants are hereditary, counting now about 300 
persons, the descendants of one family. 

The temple itself, though large, does not possess any marked 
architectural beauties, and it has been so incessantly covered 
with fresh coats of whitewash, that it now looks not unlike a 
huge piece of fretwork in wax or sugar, which the heat or moisture 
had partially melted. 

The town is credited by local tradition with having been the 
scene of a successful resistance to the Muhammadans. It is 
said that Aurangzeb, who undoubtedly bore a serious enmity 
against the Biindi chief, Chattar Sal, for having sided with Dara, 
sent an army to destroy the Hindu temples and shrines of the 
country ; and that this army came to Patan, where it began to 
pull down and despoil the principal temple. But just as the 
Musalmdns were removing the golden finial, they were attacked 
and utterly routed by Bao Bhao Singh, son of Chattar Sal. The 
original finial was never recovered,, but another one has since 
been substituted for it. 

'• To the north of the town, and a little removed from it, stand 
the remains of another edifice, bearing a somewhat romantic 
history.- It is recorded that a warrior of great physical powers, 
having travelled into India from' Mecca, took up his residence 
at Patan, and slew a demon which greatly vexed the people, 
himself sm’viving only a day. Two hundred years later, the 
Emj)eror Ala-fid-din is said to have caused to be built the stone 
plaHorm which now marks the place, and which bears the name 
of the Mekka Sahib-ka-Bargah. At that time the environs of the 
town were much disturbed. 

Fairs and Holy-places . — No large fairs are held in the Biindi 
territory. The Hindustani term “ Mela” is applied to any gather- 
ing of people on occasions of festivals, &c., but these cannot come 
under the heading of fans. Those that are essentially such are 
mentioned here. 

(1) On the occasion of the Shivaratri festival (about March), 
a fair is held on a plain outside the city of Biindi. Besides 
the inhabitants of the city, there is a gathering of about 6,000 
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people from other States and distant places. Tradesmen from 
lonk, Madliapiir, Kotah, &c., all assemble and set np ahont 100 
booths and stabs, blankets, cloths, and other coarse cotton 
tabrics, brass and copper utensils, sugar, &c., are the chief 
articles sold. The distant traders leave after twelve days, hut the 
local shop-keepers continue the traffic for the remaining days 
Thegathermgfor the whole month is about 40,000, peoide. No 
duty is levied on goods brought to the fau. Extension of trade 
may he intended, hut its origin is a religious festival. 

(2) In the town of Keshorai Patan, a fan- is held for fom’ .days, 
commencing in the month of Kartilc Piinum.' The occasion 


is a religious festival called the “ Pashjattra,” as well as for 
bathing in the Chamhal. The gathering is, however, confined to 
Haraoti and adjacent places. Distant traders do not attend. Tke 
total value of merchandise sold average Ps. 4,000. 

Temples . — The largest temple and of any note, is the one at 
Ke§horai Patan, which has been mentioned already. 

The State maintains the temples of Eugnathji and the 
Asdpmi Devi in the city. The former has a village in jagu’, 
and maintains a suite of attendants. The chief himself worships 
the latter diety dining the Dasera festival. 

The temples of Gopal Lalji, Chatarhhuj, and Pitamhurji, all in 
the city, belong to the State. The first has seven viQages in jagir, 
and the second and thii’d have allowances in cash and some land. 


Pour other large temples belonging to the Hindu Pantheon are 
supported by private individuals, besides numerous smaller ones. 
The Jain sect has fom*, suj)j)orted by members of its following. 

Satur has a locally noted temple dedicated to the Pukt 
Duntika Devi. It is maintained jiartly by the Paj and partly by 
private contributions. 

In the romantically situated village of Khatgarh on the 
jHej, before it issues from the mountain-gorge into the plain, 
is a temple dedicated to a very old image (Smga) of Mahadeo, 
called Bibodkeshur. It is said peojile from distant places come 


to worship here. 

The village of DagModa possesses a temple dedicated to 
Lakshminarionji, noted as a very ancient place of worship, 
though the temple is not so old. The village belongs to the 

Sblore pargana. i ^ 

The Kasha of Dugari has a temple of Mahddeo (Paleshar) on 
the embankment of the large tank. The other is an ancient image 
of Durga, with a new temple situated in a celebrated old 

Iffie Kasha of HindoK has three large and tluee^ small temples 
belonging to Hindus situated near each other in the bazar. 
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A Jain temple also exists here, the walls of which are 
painted. 

The Tillage of Bisolah has a temple situated on a hillock 
presided over by a Mahant of the Ramaoth Boishnuv sect, to 
- which a jagir is attached from the State. 

Each large village possesses one or two temples, hut they require 
no particular mention. 

Forts . — The arsenal of the capital lies in a gorge hi the hills 
commanding the principal pass into Haraoti from the north, and 
is defended on all sides by masonry walls. Immediately overhang- 
ing it is the fort of Taragarh. On the side of the former rises 
the chief’s palace, tier above tier. The summit and approaches 
are strongly fortified and jealously guarded, none hut hereditaiy 
guards and a few others being allowed to enter. There are said 
to he forty guns in position on the ramparts. 

Ajitgarh is always talked of in Haraoti as an important 
fortress. In Eehruary 1871 Captain Muir obtained permission 
to visit it, and found it to consist of an isolated hill in the heart 
of a ‘wild, mountainous country. The approaches through the 
outer ranges are strictly guarded, and the jungle carefully 
preserved. The summit is formed of a table-land two and-a-half 
miles long from east to west, by a mile broad, and must be of 
considerable altitude. The sides, naturally scarped, rise preci- 
pitously from the deep valley which surroimds it. Owing to the 
surface trending inwards, nothing of the top is discernible. 
There are two approaches — one from the east up a long sjDur, the 
other by a steep pathway on the west. Both are fortified, the 
enthe eastern side being defended by a strong embattled wall. 
Towers exist at intervals, and on the open are three or four small 
buildings, and two artificial tanks for storing the rainfall. On 
each side of the entrance- gate on the west are a few buildings, in 
wliich some thirty sepoys reside. The place is simply a natm’al 
stronghold fortified, and has been used in times of national need 
and danger as a place of refuge, to which the families and 
property of the chief and his peoj)le were removed. So little is 
known of it, that it is spoken of as a^ first-class fortress, and hence 
is referred to. 

Hainwah is a town of some consequence, thirty miles to 
the north-east of the capital, and is surrounded by strong old forti- 
fications and a ditch kept in fair preservation, and flanked on its 
northern and western faces by large tanks, from which the fosse 
can be flooded at pleasure; It contains twenty pieces of sizes, 
chiefly of light calibre ; only a few are mounted. 

Arcliceology '. — The following places are worth mention under 
this head. 
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Near tlie village of Khairunak, six miles soutli-west of the 
capital, in the gorge of the Arvah, formed like an ampMtheatre, 
ore the remains of fonr large temples with two koonds ; an inscrip- 
tion hears date Samhat 1320, hut evidently altered from an older 
era to show that these temples were the work of Dewdjfs time, the 
first Hdra chief of Bdndi. The place is now full of jimgle.- ^The 
entrance is a small opening in the hills like a gateway. 

Eight miles west of Biindi, in a similar gorge, are the remains 
of the capital of the former Mina chiefs whom DewajiHara 
dispossessed, and it was here that they were finally overcome and 
slaughtered. 

Twelve miles west of the capital, near the viUage of Gndha, 
are the remains of pnkka hnildings and a large temple, hiult of 
hewn stone, inscribed with the date Samhat 1209, and the name 
of a Bhil Raja, Savarendra. 

A mile from Gf-udha, near a deserted village called Khijori, 
are the remains of some hmldings, a large ent-stone temple 
and three koonds, with the years Samhat 1561 and 1563 on an 
inscription. 

Near the village of Mina-ka-Khera and Guclha, in this 
neighhonrhood, on the top of the Arvah chain, leading through 
a narrow pass are the remains of a fort called G-hairgarh, now full 
of jungle. This fort is said to have been captured by the 
Mahanimadans, after an obstinate defence by the Hdm Thdkur, 
RawutGudha, about the year 1689 (Samhat). 

Two miles east of Lakheri are the remains of an old town 
named Bachdlsa, captured- and destroyed by one of the Pathdn 
kings of klalwa. Below the deserted town are the remains of a 
large artificial lake, the embankment of which is broken. A 
large dilapidated mosque, built on the site, and with the materials 
of a Hindu temple, stands in the neighbourhood. 



GiVZETTEER OF DHOLPUR.*^ 


Bownlarles and Area . — ^Bliolpnr lies hctwcon 20° 21' 20" and 
26° 57' 4" parallels of north latitude, and helAvcen 77° 10' 15" and 
78° IS' 49" parallels of east, longitude. It extends from the 
north-east tou'ards the south -west over a length of 72 miles, with 
an average breadth of IG miles 1 furlong. Its area is 1,174 
square miles. 

It is bounded on the east and iiorth by the British district 
of Agra, from which it is for the most ]')art divided by the Biin- 
gangn. river ; on the west by the States of Kerauli and Bhartpur ; 
and on the south by the river Chnmbnl which sci)aratcs it from 
the independent State of Gwalior (Central India). 

Geology . — The geological accidence of the country does not 
present any features of peculiar interest. 

An imderlpng ridge of red sandstone runs for over 60 miles 
through the State in the direction of its greatest length. It is first 
noticeable as a solitary hill at Pahari, a village 12 miles to 
the north-east of the town of Bholpur. AtDholpur it again crops 
to the surface, and thence it can be traced to and beyond the 
extreme south-western boundary of the State. 

The apparent breadth of this ridge varies from 2 to 14 miles. 
It is impossible at present to estimate its real uddth ; it probably 
underlies (though at a considerable depth) the- beds of the Ban- 
gangd to the north, and of the Cliambal to the south, as forma- 
tions similar to those in Bholpur croj) up in several places in 
the adjoining districts of Agra, Bhart];)ur, and Gwalior. All 
the lower portions of the ridge arc well stratifiied ; the dij) of the 
strata is generally towards the north. 

The stone is most valuable for building purposes : it is fine 
grained, easily worked in the quarries. It hardens from exj)osure 
to the weather, and does not deteriorate by lamination. The 
magnifi.cent bridge now in course of construction on the 
Cliambal, witliin five miles of the town of Bholpur, for the Sindia 
State Pi,ailway, is being built entirely of this stone. 


** Pruicipally by Liouteimut-Coloucl Douiioliy, Political Agent, 
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Kaiikar (nodular limestone) is found iu many places ia tlie 
ravines of the Chamhal, Banganga, and other streams ; and a 
considerable bed of excellent limestone exists on the hanks of the 
Chambal, within 2^ miles of Dholpm’ itself, near the Agra and 
Bombay road. ° 

Theie is no leason to beheve that any coal or metalhc ores are 
to be found in the State. 

Uplands and lowlands, lilany portions of the sandstone lid^e 
and of its lateral spiu’s lie considerably higher than the surround- 
ing cormtry. In some places, as at Pahdri, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town of Bholpm, they assume the form' of 
Rotated bibs, rising from 180 to 200 feet above the general level ; 
in others, as at Machchi Kfind and Kanpur, these upheavals 
form considerable plateaux, almost ehtnely denuded of vegeta- 
tion. 

The highlands, due to the elevation of the underlying sand- 
stone strata, hegin within two miles to the south-east of Bholpur 
itseK. They extend in the same direction into the Bari pargana, 
averaging a height above the plain of 100 feet, and covering an 
area of 194 square miles. 

To the north of the town of Bholpur, on the other band, an 
area of nine miles long by four broad lies at an average of from 
10 to 20 feet below the general elevation of the country ; it was, 
until lately, always flooded in the rains, and later on - in the 
cold weather. Arrangements are now made to drain this tract 
into the Banganga river. 

Mis . — The bed of rock is nearly eveiywhere throughout its 
entire length overlaid with a stmtiun of stiff yeUow clay ; which 
again (except in a portion of the pargana of Bajakhera where 
the clay crops to the smface) is covered to a considerable depth 
with a friable alluvium. 

The hollows of the ridge are also filled up with this alluvial . 
deposit ; which, with a greater or less admixtme of detritus from 
the sandstone itseh, forms, with but few exceptions, the soil of 
the entire State. 

Bue north of Bholpur this detritus has, by the cpntinucd 
action of successive rains, been carried to a distance^of nine miles 
from the parent rock ; it enthely covers the low-lying area above 
spoken of, which lies in the dhection of the greatest flow of 

smfface-water. , . 

The soil is everywhere poor on the sandstone ridge and m its 
immediate vicmity j but it becomes richer and more fertile in 
proportion to the increase of distance from the ridge, and o 
immunity from the deteriorating admixtm’e of detritus yearly 

washed into it. 
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The '' Doniat-,” or mixture of sand and clay, Avhicli coyers 
the parganas of Baseri, Kolari, and tlic portions of ' Bari and 
BajakliWa farthest from this influence, is fully equal in produc- 
tiveness to the host land in the Agra district. 

In the Uajakhera pargana, 15 miles north-east of the to\rn of 
Bholpur, an area of about 90 square miles is covered with black 
soil similar to that of Buudelkhand, producing excellent cold- 
weather crops. 

Elevation . — The elevation above the level of the sea on the 
ridge varies from 560 to 1,074 feet. The elevation of the rest ol‘ 
the country varies from 500 to 700 feet ; that of Bholpur itself is 
570 feet. 

Rivers . — The principal rivers of Bholpur are the Chambal, the 
Bangangd (or IJtaugun), the Parbati, the i\Icrka, and the Merki. 

T4ie Chambal flows from south-west to north-cast along a 
course of over 100 miles through Bholpur territory ; it foians 
the southern boundary of the State, which it divides from 
Gwalior. In the dry weather it is a sluggish stream 300 yards 
wide and 170 feet below the level of the surrounding country. 
In the rams it rises generally about 70 feet, and in extreme 
floods 97 feet, above its summer level ; its breadth is then increased 
to over 1,000 yards, and it runs at the rate of 5-y- miles an hour. 
It is bordered everyivbere by a lab^winth of ravines (some of 
which are 90 feet deep), wliich run back inland froin the river’s 
bank to a distance of from two to four miles. 

The difliculties of navigation of the Chambal, and its rapid 
changes of level, render it useless for water-carriage'. Boats .ply 
at sixteen ghats between the Bholpur and Gwalior banks. The 
most important crossing is that at Bajghat, three miles south 
of Bholpur itself, on the high road between Agra and Bombay. 
A bridge of boats is here kept up between the 1st of November 
and the 15tb June, and a large ferry-boat plies during the rest of 
the year. 

No tributaries fall into the Chambal during its course through 
Bholpur territory. 

The watershed of the sandstone ridge, described above, runs 
parallel to the river at an average distance of three miles, so that 
only the narrow strip of intervening country drains into the. 
Chambal. The drainage of the far larger area to north of the 
ridge goes to the Banganga, the Parbati, the Merka, and the 
Merki. 

The Banganga, or Btangun, rises in the hills near Bairat 
in Jaipur ; whence it runs westward, traverses the, Bhartpur 
territory, and then runs for about 40 miles between the northern 
boundary of Bholpm and the British district of Agra. After 
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leaving the Dholpiir State it falls into the Jumna. ' Its bed 
IS about 40 feet below the surrounding country. It is a mere 
thread of water in. the dry season, but is liable to floods in the 
rams, with a rise of from 17 to 20 feet. On either hank ravines 
run inland, sometimes two miles or more, 

fllie Parbati rises in Kerauli, not far from the Pholpui’ border; 
and taking a sinuous course tlwough Dholpur north-eastward for 
over 60 miles, it falls into the Banganga in the Agra district. 

The Merka and Merki rise on the north of the 'sandstone ridge 
within the State ; they each run northwards for about 18 or 20 
miles, and fall into the Parbati. 

The Merka, the Merkh and the Parbati dry up in the hot season, 
leaving only occasional pools where the channels are deep. 

The soil nearly everywhere throughout the State consisting, as 
before stated, of a friable alluvium, the beds of all these rivers 
are considerably below the general level of the country, and the 
banks of all are ihore or less cut up and fringed with ravines. 

Climate and Rainfall . — The climate is generally healthy; 
the hot winds blow steadily and strongly during the months of 
April, May, and June. The rainfall averages from 27 to 30 
inches. 

Sistorij , — According to local tradition, Bholpur derives its 
name from Rajd Dholun Dev TonwAr (an offshoot of the family 
reigning at Delhi), who about A.D. 1005 held the country 
between the Chambal and Banganga rivers, and resided at Belpur 
on the Chambal, 10 miles south-west of the present town of 
Dholpur. 

It ■ is stated that Baja Dholun Dev built in the ravines 
of the Chambal the old fort w'-hich still exists, though in a 
niinous condition ; and the spot acquhed sanctity and good omen 
from the lucky discovery of a “ lingam ’’ of Mahadeo on the site. 
This lingam was duly worshipped up to the year 1868 A.D., 
when it was washed away with its temple by a flood of the 
Chambal. 

It is most probable that the strip of countiy w^hich now 
makes up the State was a part of the Idngdom of 'Kanoj, whicli, 
under the Bathers, certainly extended westward for some distance 
along the Chambal in this duuction, and mustjiave included the 
open country. The Kerauli Jadons claim to have built a foit 
at Dholpur in A.D. 1120, and the clan may have occupied 
temporarily some lands in these parts ; but they could have had 
no permanent territory so far east. When Sliabab-ud-dm over- 
threw the Kanoj kingdom in 1194, he and his generals took the 
forts of Bidna and Gwalior, which command all this part of the 
coimtry. Prom this time up to the date of Babar’s mvasion, there 
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must have been much hghtiug along the Chanihal, and the forts 
Avere taken and re-taken in tlic struggles and insurrections that 
Avent on, especially A\dth the Toimar llajpiits heyond the river, 
AA^lio held GAvalior diu’ing the greater part of the fifteenth century. 

About 1490 A.D. Rdja Man Singh of GAV'aUor succeeded 
in expelling the Musalman goA’ernor from Dholpur, and retained 
] 30 sscssion for several years ; AAdiilc the TonAvdrs A\'cre again driven 
out by the Emperor Sikandar Lodi. On the Avholc, Ave may 
conclude that this tract, Avhich is quite o])cn and accessible from 
the cast, Avas from early tinics incorporated Avith Musalmdn 
conquests. 

The Auctory of Babar at Fathepur Sikri gave all this countiy 
to the Mughals, though Dholpur held out for a short time ; 
and under Akbdr these lands belonged to the Subah of Agra. 
The toAAm A\*as the residence of imperial gOA’-ernors, of A3diom 
seA’^eral monuments are left in the buildings Avhich they added. 
S.adiq Muhammad Khan built a good deal in Akbdr’s time, 
and NaA\"abs FathuUah Khan and Mahabat Khdn, Avho gov- 
erned Dholpm* during the reign of Shahjahan, built, the first, 
a neA? quarter of the city, and the latter, an outlying subm’b, 
Avhich A\m’e called after them “ Fathabad ” and “ Mahhbatnagar,” 
respectively. In October 1628 Khan Jahdn Khdn rebelled against 
the Emperor Shahjahan, and A3dth 2,000 Afghan horse fled from 
Agra to his government of the Dakhan. Overtaken at the Cham- 
bal, near Dholpm, by the imperial troops, he made a gallant 
stand to secure the passage of his family, and after leading a final 
charge on his pmsuers, he ’plunged his horse into the river and 
SAvam to the GAvalior bank, losing onl}’’ a feA\’’ men and 'horses 
' SAvept aAvay by the current. 

Thirty years later the battle for empire betAveen the sons of 
Shahjahan A3ns fought at Banka Chabutra, three miles to the east 
of Dholpur. Here the Princes Aurangzeb and Murad overthreAV 
their brother Dara Sheko, and here the gallant Bao Bam Singh 
of Bundi Avas slain. 

Again, after the death of Aurangzeb, the final struggle for 
supreme poArer betAveen his sons, Azam and Muazzam, Avas 
fought out in 1707 Avithin this territory, near the village of 
Barehta, Avhere Azam A^"as killed. 

Soon after this, Baja Kalian Singh Bhadamiya, taking 
advantage of the troubles vrliicli beset the emperor on aU- sides, 
obtained possession of the Dholpur parganas. 

The Bhadamiyas remained undisturbed until 1761, rrhen the 
Jdt Baja Suraj Mai, of Bhartpur, after the battle of Pdnipat, 
seized upon Agra and overran the Dholpur country to the 
Chambal. 
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Dining tlie succeeding forty-fire years Dlioliour changed mas- 
ters no less than fire times. i a 

^ In 1/^/5 it shared the fate of. the rest of the Dhartpur posses- 
sions, irliich we appropriated hy Mii’za Najaf Khan. At the 
death of lilii’za, in 1/82, it fell into the hands of Sindia. On 
tlie outhreah of the llaratha irar in 1803 it was occupied hy 
the British, hy whom it was, in accordance with the treaty of 
Sirji Anjengaum, at the end of the same year again ceded to the 
Gwalior chief. In 1805, under fresh arrangements with Daulat 
Bao Sindia, it was resumed by the English ; who finally, in 
1806, uniting the parganas of Dholpur, Bari, and Eajahhera 
with the taluqa of Sir i\Iuttra into one State, made it orer as a 
possession to l\Iaharaja B-ana Kii-at Singh (the ancestor of the 
present Buna of Dholpm*), in exchange for his t^nitoiy of 
Gohad, which was abandoned by Sindia. > 

J\'ame, age, caste, family name, and other personal jmrtiGiilars 
of the riding Chiefs . — The present ruler of the Dholpur State, the 
foiu'th in descent from Maharaj Bana Kirat Singh, is His High- 
ness the Mahai’aj B ana Behai Singh, a Jat of the Bamraulia 
family, born in 1868. He succeeded to the gadi on the death 
of his grandfather, Mahamna Bhagwant Singh, in 1873. His 
official designation is Bais-ud-daula Supador-ul-jilulh, Maharaj 
Dheraj Sri Sewai Bana Behai Singh, Lokinder Bahadur Diler 


Jung. 

The father of the Bana Behai Singh never came to the chief- 
ship : he died duiing the Hfe-time of Ms father, Maharana Bhag- 
want Singh. 

The family of the ruling chief belongs to the Deswali tribe 
of Jats, and traces a pedigree back to one Jeth Singh, who is 
supposed to have got lands for himself about Bauat, to the south of 
Alwar, in the eleventh centuiy. He is said to have risen to honour 
imder the Tonwar kings of DelM ; and after the fall of that 
dynasty, one of Ms descendants is said to have settled on 
the lands of Bamroli, whence the family name. At Bam- 
roli the family is recorded to have remained for 172 years, 
but Batan Bal Bamraulia came to misfortune durmg the 
reis-n of Eiruz-ud-din Tughlak, and about the year 1367 A.D. 
"Wtis driven from Ins strong'll olds\)y jSInlisniintvdjSnljcxlidtii o ^ 

Ao-ra. He left Bamroli, and with his followers crossed the Cliain- 
bal into Gwalior, where the- peipetual border wai;fere behveen 
Gwalior Bajpnts and the lieutenants of the King of Delhi offered 
chances for adventurers, and he joined the Bajpnts 

In this alliance the BamroH family appears to have pros- 
pered as devoted adherents to the Bajpfifc Bapis of 
and as distinguished soldiers in the nars agamst - nsa mai 
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Tile}" eventually settled at Bagtharma, near Goliad, where the 
head of their house still further strengthened his position by 
a marriage with the daughter -of the Bissauntya J at Thakur. 
And Singan Deo, fifth in descent from Batan Pal, obtained, 
as a reward for great services in an expedition to the Bakhan, a 
formal grant from Baja Man Smgh Tonwar, of Gwalior, of the 
territory of Goliad, whence he assumed his title of Bana. 
This is said to have occurred in 1605 A.D. ; and the Emperor 
Sikandar Lodi is asserted to have conferred on the Bana a mansab, 
or imperial title of honour, confirming his possessions and 
recognizing his title. In this manner, at first by tlieir attach- 
ment to the Tonwar Bajas of Gwalior, and afterwards by adroit 
management of then affairs under the Mughal empire, and during 
the Maratha incursions of the eighteenth century, the J at Banas 
of Goliad seem to have maintained their footing with varying for- 
tunes until the British appeared in Northern India. They appear 
to have been connected with the Peshwa Baji Bao ; and in 1761, 
when the Marathas had been completely defeated at Panipat, 
B.ana Bhim Singh seized the important fortress of Gwalior. Then 
Sindia came on the scene, and besieged Gwalior in 1767 unsuccess- 
fully, though he succeeded in taking it from the Bana in 1777. 
Ill order to form a barrier against the encroachments of the Mara- 
thas, Warren Hastings made a treaty with the Bana in 1779., and in 
executionof this treaty the joint forces of the English and the Bana 
retook Gwalior. In 1781 another treaty was stipulated for the inte- 
grity of the Goliad territories ; but afterwards this stipulation was 
vlthdrawn, and Sindia repossessed himself of Gohad and Gwalior 
in 1783. The Bana himself surrendered, but lost all his dominions, 
and went into exile until Lord Wellesley’s policy against the 
Maratha confederacy brought him forward again in 1803. Under 
the British treaty of 1803 with Sindia, and 1804 with Ambaji 
Inglia, the Bana recovered certain districts ; but in 1805 another 
treaty was concluded by which he lost Gv/alior and Gohad, and 
the ■ parganas of Bholpur, Bari, and Bajakhera were finally 
assigned to the Bana of Bholpur. These lands now constitute 
his State. 

The Bana is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 

Relatives and connections of the Chief . — The relatives of the 
Maharaj Bana include representatives of seven families, or, 
with that of the Bana himself, eight families, known as the 
“ Athghar.” 

The Bana is alone in the “ Gadi-ka-ghar,” or ruling house. 

The other seven families branched off from the parent stem 
many generations back : all are descended from the four sons of 
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Mahdraj BJiagraj, the ancestor in the eighth generation of the 
present Bana, who occupied the gadi about A.D, 1665 and was 
then- the sole representative of the “Bami-aulia” house, who had 

iSSU0# 


i rom Iiis eldest son, Rmiai Onj Singli, axe descended ; 

” (or reigning family), represented hy the pre- 
sent llaiiara] Kana. ^ 

II. -— The “ Ekayuna ” f amity, repi’esented hy Eiinwar Sni-fau 
Singh. 

III. — The Pachgaon ” family, represented hy Knnwar Eheri 
Singh. 

11^* ^The IMakoi ’ family, represented by Pao Paniit Singrh 
and Knnwar Dalip Singh. 

V.— The “ Pajpni-a” family, of winch no legitimate descendants 
are left. 

Prom Sham Singh, the second son of l^Iaharaj Bhagraj, 
come : — 


VI. — The Sur Kythoda’’ family, of which Kunwars Jarrias 
Singh, Bhagwant Singh, and G-hwar Singh. 

From Badan Singh, third son of Mahdraj Bhagraj, come: — 

VII. — The “ Bhagwasi ” family, of which. Kunwar Bhahon 
Singh. 

Prom Aniip Singh, forndh son of Maharaj Bhagraj : — - 

VIII. — The “ Dandi’owa ” family, represented by Knnwar 
Hardeo Singh, Knnwar Ratan Singh, and Knnwar Chumaji. 

The names mentioned are only those of the heads of difi'erent 
branches of families in possession of sejiarate proiierties and 
jagirs : the total number of the male descendants of Maharaj 
Bhag Singh is over thirty. . 

Por the last 370 years there have been only three adoptions in 
the reigning branch all liaise taken place subsequent to Maharaj 
Rana Bhagraj, and aU were from the “ Pachgaon ” Tamily 
(Ko.III). 

The Bandrowa” hranch (Ko. YIII) has for several genera- 
tions ocenpied a high position in wealth and importance. 

The representatives of tliese seven famihes now take rank in 
the State only as connections of the chief. 

Form of Government . — The State is at present administered, 
during the minority of the chief, by a Council of Management 
of four members under the suiiervision of a British officer. 

The Council, of Management consists of Kunwar^ Hardeo ' 
Singh of the Pandrowa family, Tiiakur Bcchu Singh, in 
special charge of the land revenue, and Lala Sundar Lai, whose 
family have been for several generations vakils of the State. 
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I'he fourtli place is yacant, the first member and one of tlie 
principal Sirdars of the State haying lately died. ‘ 

Tills Council has the supreme direction of affairs. Trom them 
. emanate all orders inyolying payments from the treasury, whctber 
for ordinary or extraordinary expenditure; punishments, dismissals, 
appointments, and promotions of State seryants ; settlements of 
claims for the transfer of land, and other final orders in the reyenue 
department ; criminal cases necessitating a punishment more seyem 
than imprisonment for three years, and generally all important 
cases in eyery department. 

Orders in the military, household, and treasmy establishments 
are giyen by the Council direct to the officers concerned. Land- 
reyenue is managed through the deputy collector and tahsildars ; 
customs and indirect revenue through the superintendent of cus- 
toms ; ciyil and criminal justice and j)olice through the principal 
judge of the State." Appeals from all orders of ofidcers of the State 
in eyery department are heard by the Council, proyided the appeal 
be presented mthin two months. 

Dominant Classes . — Rao Madan Singh, Rao of Sir Muttra, 
occupies the first position in the State ; he is a Kerauli Jadon 
descended from Mukat Pi^ao, second son of Rajd Gopal Ras of 
KerauR, Rao Mukat R,ao settled in Sir Muttra in A.R. 1670. 

The present Rao Madan Singh is fifteenth in descent from 
Mukat Rao ; he has a son seyen years old. 

The taluqa of Sir Muttra is situated in the extreme south- 
west portion of the State ; it comprises 32 yillages, with an area 
of 175 square miles, of which one-fifth only is culturable, the rest 
is a waste of rocks and ravines. 

The Rao is allowed 'to manage his own estate under the general 
control of the Rholpur Rarbar, to which he pays an annual quit- 
rent of PuS. 20,000, with, a fine on the inyestiture of a new Rao of 
'Rs. 10,000. In 1828 Rao Manohar Singh, and again in 1850 his 
son Rdo Baldeo Singh, grandfather of the present Rao, refused 
to carry out theh obligations to the Rholpm’ Rarbar ; ‘ on each 
occasion they were, after a stubborn fight, reduced to submission 
by troops sent from Rholpur. 

The relations of Rao. Madan Singh with the Rarbar are 
satisfactory. 

Rijoujii aiid Diloimi . — Thakur Ralel Singh of Rijouni, and 
Rm’jan Singh and Zalim Singh, zamindars of Bilouni, both near 
the Sir Muttra border, are Jadons of the Sir Muttra family. 

The first pays the State a head-rent of Rs. 1,660. Rifiiculties 
have also from time to time arisen between these Thakiirs and the 
Rarbar on account of them contumacy. Both Rijouni and Biloun 
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■n-ere for some years sequestrated ; siuce 1863, howerer, they hare 
giyen no trouble. j 

Among the Jats outside the immediate family of His Higliness 
the most important, are the Bidankria family, descended from 
three cousins— Kanhaiy a Lai, Hatti Bam, and Hindupat— who 
were entrusted by the late.Maharana with the management of the 
affaiis of the fetate asHiwan, Baujdar, and Bajdhar, respectively — 
the first in A.D. 1836, and the two others in 1839. 

Bao Balwant Singh, grandson of Hindupat, resides at Dholpur. 

Hakims Abas Husen ^ and Mir Achu afe great-grandsons of 
Babar Ali, a famous hakim in the beginning of this century in 
the service of Maharana Kirat Singh. A considerable jagir 'still 
remains in the hands of these hakims. 

Mansabdar Mangal Khan of Kire, and Haji Ahmad Khan of . 
Gnmat, are the oldest Muhammadan jagn'dars'’of the State; they 
reside at Bari. 

The ancestor of Mangal Klian, Bazid Khan, first settled at 
Bari in the reign of Shahjahan. His great-grandson, Aim Khan, 
distinguished Mmself in the service of the Emperor Muhamma(l 
Shah, from whom he obtained in A.D. 1721 a mansab, or title of 
honour, of a Charhazari. ' 

The descendants of Mnza Khan also received the titles of honour 
of ‘‘Dilazaq” and “ Hazari Khan ’’for military services under 
Muhammad Shah. 

Among the f)rincipal officials of the State, those who have 
longest held office by hereditary descent are the following : — 

Gopal Singh Sirautia, Sinauria Brahman, nowa jagirdar of tlie 
State, and employed in the sillehdar troops, whose ancestor Mamaip 
Singh took service from Bana Singan Deo in A.D. 1507. 

Dinanath Ahir, in charge of the Khasgi establishments; his 
ancestor Paresram was first appointed to the post in A.D. 1674 by 
Maharana Gaj Singh. 

Bai Ohote DM, a Sribastak Kayath, one of the head auditors of 
revenue accounts, whose ancestor was appointed by Bana Jeswant 
Singh in A.D. 1734. 

The ancestor of - Lai Suraj Mai, another of the head auditors 
of revenue accounts, came to the State under Bana Bhim Singh 

about 1740. cix. x. ■ 

AdininiMrative Sub-divisiohs . — Eor fiscal purposes the State is 

divided into the following five talisils, which again are sub-divided 

into nineteen taluqas : — . , 

I — Tahsil Gird Dholpm’,- including the villages immediately 
about Dholpur itself as well as the tract stretcliing nortli-east 
along the Agra road,— five taluqas, viz.. Gird 43 villages, Cliaoiii 
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29 villages, Dang 15 villages, Mania 38 villages, Mangral 13 
villages — total 139 villages. 

II. — TalisH Bari, including all tlie south-western portion of the 
district — seven talnqas, Sir Muttra 32 villages, Bijauni 7 
villages, Bari 71 villages, Sikarra 17 villages, Umreh 28 villages, 
Dang 13 villages, Bilauni 9 villages — ^total 177 villages. 

III. — Tahsil Baseri, situated to the north-west of Dliolpur — ^two 
talnqas, Baseri 26 villages, Angai 24 villages — total 50 villages. 

I V. — Tahsil Kolari, situated to the north of Dholpur — three 
talnqas, mz.^ Kolari 42 villages, Basai 14 villages, Sahpan 11 
villages — total 67 villages. 

V. — Tahsil Bajakhera, situated to the north-east of Dholpur — 
two talnqas, viz.^ Bajakhera 60 villages, Bahna 37 villages — 
total 97 villages. 

Besides the above, the village of Kimraul in Gwalior territory 
is held by this Darhar, to whom the revenue returns are sent direct. 

The total number of villages in the State is 531. The adminis- 
tration of the land-revenue is under a tahsildar for each tahsil ; 
there is besides a naib tahsildar in Gird for taluqas Mania and 
Mangral, and one in Bajakhera for taluqa Babna. The tahsildars 
are subordinate to the deputy collector. 

Copies of records, accounts, and statistics regarding each 
pargana are kept by the kanungos as well as at the tahsili : 
village accounts are kept by a patwari at each village. Both 
offices are hereditarv. 

The arrangements for the collection of customs and indirect 
revenue are -co-ordinate with those for land-revenue. They are 
under the general supervision of the superintendent of customs, 
who has a deputy superintendent in each tahsil. Seventy-five 
collection stations are distributed over the State; to each is 
attached a group of villages, and in each the duty on articles iii 
transit and on sales is collected. The right to manufacture and 
sell sphituous liquors and drugs is let out on contract direct 
by the Darbar. 

A small forest department is employed in each pargana 
under the tahsildar, which manages the woodlands by a system 
of regular cutting and felling. 

JBrinci'pal Crops . — The area under hliarif, or rain crops, in 
Dholpur is in excess of that under rahi, or spring crops, being 
about 187,182 acres of the former to 123,100 of the latter, which 
includes 37,257' acres of “ dofasli ” land, from which one kharif 
and one rabi crop are taken in the year. 

In the kharif the grains most commonly grown are : — 

Jowar {Solcus sorguon, Linn.), 69,000 acres, of which the 
greater portion in parganas Bari and Gird. 
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.M6t (^/uiseolus aoomUfolms, Jaccj.), 40,000 acres, of wWoli 
xhe largest proportion in Bari. 

Bdjrd {Molcm sjpicatm, Linn.), 27,500 acres, principally in 
Bajakliera and Bari. ^ 


Cotton, 23,000 anres, of wMcli most in Bari, in Baiakliera 
and in Baseri. ' ’ 

Of sugarcane only 2,690 acres are groivnin tlie State, princi- 
pally in 'Bari and Baseri. 

Bice is cultiyated only to tlie extent of 3,456 acres, princi- 
pally in taluqa Sir Muttra. 

Three hundred and forty acres of tobacco are produced in Bari 
and 532 .in the entire State. The leaf of the Dholpur, tobacco is 
considered of superior quality. 

In the rabi or cold-y'eatiier sowings the proportion of gram 
is the largest, being about 65,130 acres : tbe largest sowings are in 
Baii and in Bajakhera. 

Twenty-four .thousand two hundred and forty acres of 
wheat are grown, of which 7,100 in Bari, 5,700 in Gird, 
and 4,800 in Bblari. It is less grown in Baseri and Baja- 
khera. 

Barley mixed with sarson is sown to the extent of 15,800 
acres, principally in Ghxi.and in Bajakhera. 

Barley unmixed with any other grain is grown in 13,700 acres, 
pretty equally divided through each pargana. 

Arhar {Cajamis Indians, Spreng.) is not a favorite crop; the 
suh-soil being generally porous, the watei’ drains off quickly and 
leaves the plant more exposed to the attacks of frost, from 
which it suffers severely. Only 2,648 acres of arhar is grown, 
principally in Kolari. 

Three hundred and twenty acres of land are under popjoy culti- 
vation ; lOO acres in pargana Baseri, 212 in talnqa Sir Muttra, ' 
and 8 in talnqa Bijouni {pargana Bari). 

JZira or Jira {Cmninun <cyanimmi, Linn. — cnmmin-seed) is 
grown in 606 acres, piincq^ally in Gird. 

All the above calculations ai’e based on the rough and untested 
records of the survey of the State made in 1875-76. ^ The statistics 
are in the main exact, hut are subject to a certain variation in . 

different years. ' ... i 

The amount of land brought under cultivation is now yeariy 


increasing. 

Costofprodnction . — ^Tlie cost of production of ordinary crops 
consists of the following items, in which calcnlations are based on 
the supposition that all articles required for the cultivation or one 
acre are purchased, and all labour paid for at the average marke 
value and rate. 
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Ploughing. — Por jowar, mixed with mung {Phaseolus mimgoy 
Xiinii.), til {Sesamum Indicimi, X/inn.), &c., Mjra, mung, cotton^ 
and m6t, two light jDlonghings are sufficient ; the cost of wages 
for tills would average Ite. 1-8 jier acre. 

In some villages, in addition to what is grown on jiloughed 
lands, jDoor crops of liajra, jowar, and mot are produced by merely 
scratching the surface of the soil with hill-hooks and “ furwahs,” 
and then sowing the seed. About 6 per cent, of the rain cropa 
are produced in this way. Eor rice and gram four ploughings 
are required, costing Rs. 3 ; for wheat and barley, six ploughings, 
costing Rs. 4-8. 

Manure of the ordinary crops. — Wheat and barley only are- 
manured ; the cost is about Be. 1-6 per acre ; for cotton it is 11 
annas only. 

Frioe of seed. — The amount and price of seed per acre varies 
from 9 seers of bajra and jowar, costing Bs. 0-5-6, to 1 maund of 
rice, costing Bs. 2, and 1 maund and 6 seers of wheat and barley^ 
costing respectively Bs. 2-4 and B.e. 1-12. 

Weeding. — Cotton is weeded three times, at a cost of 
Bs. 3-12 per acre; jowar and bajrd twice, at a cost of Rs. 1-6 ; 
wheat and barley once, at a cost of 8 annas. Coolies are 
generally paid for weeding 1 anna a day each. 

Irrigation. — Of the more ordinary crops only, wheat, barley, 
and gram are mlgated, at a cost of Bs. 10, Bs. 5, and Bs. 2-8 
respectively. Gram is either unirrigated, or irrigated once only. 
Cotton is generally unirrigated. 

Watching crops. — rWhen nearly ripe, jowar, bajrd, and gram, 
crops cost about 8 annas an acre for “rakhwari. ” 

Reaping. — Bor jowar, bajra, and m6t, labourers receive per day ' 
from 2 annas to 2 annas 3 pies each, or live seers of grain. 
The cost for one acre of jowar and bajra of 8 coolies would 
be Be. 1-2 ; for mot 12 coolies, costing Re. 1-8. 

Reapers are paid for wheat, barley, and gram at the rate of 
If seers of the former and 3 seers of the latter, or in cash 
1 anna 6 pie per day each, at a cost per acre of Be. 1-5 ; 102, 
coohes at one anna each, costing Bs. 6-6, are required to pick 
an acre of cotton. 

Threshing for jowar and bajra costs Be. 1-3-9, and for gram^ 
wheat, and barley Be. 1-12, 

Wear and tear of instruments of husbandry is estimated 
for irrigated crops at 10 per cent, of the total cost of produc- 
tion ; on account of wear and tear of ropes, leather buckets, &c. 
for unirrigated crops, it is estimated merely at a nominal sum. 

Rent paid to Zamindar, including State demand, for jowar, 
bajra, mot, and gram is per acre Bs. 6, for wheat and barley Bs. 9,.. 
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for cotton, siigai-cone, and poppy Es. 11-4, zhn and tobacco 

Ks. 7, and nee, mnng, and ni6t Es. 6-10, Es. 6-1, and Es. 4 
respectively. ’ 

^ The total cost of production per acre would thus be • for 

9-12-9, cotton 

wheat !Rs. 33-12, barley Its. 27-11-6, gram Pvs. 12-11-6. 
The outturn of an acre of Jowar mixed with mung, til, &c, 
about 16 maunds 12 seers, British Indian weight, of the 
different grains, which, vdth_ /card and hlM, should sell for 
Us. 20. Thus, after defraying all costs of expenditure, this 
should leave in the hands of the cultivator a net profit of 
Us. 7-11 per acre. The outturn of bajra mixed with other grains 
would be 10 maunds of bajra and 6 maunds and 12 seers of 
other grains, the whole selling fo 2 ’ Us. 19-8 ; thus leariug a 
margin of Us. 7-3. 


An acre of cotton (usually mixed with mid, til, arhar, and 
seen — Qrotalaria jmicea^ Linn., or Indian hemp) would produce 8 
maunds of cotton, which, at 12- seers per rupee, would sell for 
Us. 26-10-9, and six maunds of other grain, which, with the 
&c., would sell for Its. 8-10-9. The total value of the crop would 
be Bs. 35-5-6, from which, if we deduct the cost of production, 
its. 25, a profit of Bs. 10-5-6 will he left to the cultivator. 


M6t is not sown with a mixture of other grains : an average 
acre will produce 10 maunds, which will sell for Es. 10, and 8 
maunds of hli't^sa^ selling for Es. 2 ; total Es. 12, leaving a profit 


of Es. 2-3-3. 


The cost of production of rice is Es. 17 per acre; the value 
of the crop, 15 maunds selling at 25 seers per rupee, Es. 21, 
and straw 7 annas; total Es. 21-7 : profit Es. 7-7 per acre, 

' Sugarcane. — The cost of production is Es. 83 ; the value of 
40 maunds 20 seers of rab, at 13 seers 8 cbatdks per rupee, 


is Es. 120, and the balance of profit Es. 37. 

Wheat. — ^The cost of production is Es. 33-12 per acre ; the 
value of crop, 25 maunds wheat, at 25 seers per rupee, Es. 82 ; 
value of 2 maunds 20 seers of sarson, at 20 seers per rupee, Es. 5 ; 
value of -20 maunds of hhfisa, at 6 maunds perimpee, Es. 4 ; total 
Es. 41 ; and the balance of profit is Es. 7-4. 

Eor barley the cost of production is Es. 27-11-6, the value 
of crop, Es. 33-13, and consequent profit Es. 6-3 -6. 

Gram, unirrigated. — The cost of production is Es. 12-14-6, and 
of gram, irrigated, Ks. 19-0-6 • the value of the crop is, for the fiist, 
Es. 18, and Es. 26-8 for the second; the profit in the two cases 
being Es. 6-1-6 and Es. 6-7-6, respectively. , m 

Zi'ra (cummin-seed, a spice commanding a ready sale).— ine 
cost of production is Es. 22-3; the value of tlie crop Es. 32, 
nnd the profit Es. 9-13. This crop is a precarious one. 



Tobacco. — The cost of production is E,s. 27-9-6, the value of 
crop Us. 34-4-6 ; the profit Us. 6-11. 

l^^PPy- — production is Us. 61-14-6, the value of 
the crop Us. 106-5-3, and the profit Us. 44-6-9. 

Talcing into consideration the amount of capital required to be 
expended-in production, the most profitable of the ordinary rain 
crops are jowar and bajrd,, mixed with mung, til, &c. 

Next to them come rice and cotton. 

Of the rabi crops, gram, according to this view, is the most 
profitable to the cultivator, after which would come barley and 
wheat. It must be remembered that, as a fact, the members 
of agricultiu'al families to a large extent themselves work in 
^ the field, and that thus the cost of much labour is saved, and 
the profits of cultivation considerably enhanced in consequence ; 
and, in point of fact, in tlie instances of most of the ordinary 
crops, the profits would be at least one-third more than I have 
stated. 

Agriculture . — In the highlands on the banks of the Chambal, 
Uanganga, and Parbati, rain crops are exclusively grown : the 
land is poor, and irrigation is impossible. 

In the rest of the State the cultivation in each season is about 
equal. 

Over the total area, if we take the amount of land culti- 
vated in the kharif as one, that taken up for rabi crops would 
be two-thirds. 

The only three 'divisions of the soil recognized by the people 
are, — “golnd,” or the land immediately around the village; 
“manjha,” the belt beyond that ; and “ har,” the outlying cul- 
tivated fields. The proportion which these three kinds of land 
bear to the cultivated area of the State is about 13 per cent., 22 
per cent., and 65 per cent., respectively. 

The most carefully tilled villages are to be found in the Baseri, 
Kolari, and Bari parganas, among the Mainas, the Ponwars, and 
Jadon Thakms, and the Golapm'ab Brahmans ; the worst are in 
Rajakhera and Guvl, among theTonwar and Mori Thakurs : these 
people are bad zamindars and worse cultivators. In the latter 
parganas, too, many villages are under-populated; they suffered 
more severely than their neighbours in the famine of 1868-69. 
Some of the inhabitants died, and many left their homes with 
their families to seek for employment and food elsewhere. The 
Darbar is now making every effort to attract cultivators to these 
villages by the reduction of the revenue demand, the institution 
of a liberal system of “ takavi” advances, and by increased 
means of irrigation : the process, however, is necessarilv 
slow. 




Tlie greater portion of the cnlturahle bnt nncultivateci land 
■lias been lying fallow since tlie famine of 1868-69 ; none of 
it is first-class land ; bnt, as the population makes year by year 
further approaclies to its normal standard, tbis fallow-land is 
being again gradually broken up. Tlie drainage- works, too, in 
pargana Gird are rescuing some excellent land from tbe annual 
floods and rendering it available for cultivation. 

Land-Jlevemie . — Tbe land-revenue of the State is about 
Rs. 9,22,355. It is collected yearly in four instalments : in 
October 5 annas and in December 5 annas, making 10 annas 
in the rupee, are collected for the kharif or rain crops ; in March 
3 annas and in April 3 annas, making the remaining 6 annas in 
the rupee, are demanded for the rabi or cold-weather crops. 

The total demand is not high, but it presses unequally on 
villages. The land had not until 1875 been smweyed since 1570, 
in the reign of the Emperor Akbar, and there were absolutely no 
records, even approximately correct, as to the areas of villages 
in the present day. 

A survey, preparatory to a re-settlement . of the land, was 
commenced towards the end of October 1875 : it was completed 
in the beginning of July 1876. 

• A regular settlement for twelve years is now in progress, on 
a basis similar to those of the North-Western Provinces, but 
simpler in its details. 

Out of its land-paying revenue, including the quit-rent from 
Sir Muttra and Rijouni, the State receives only about Rs. 7,20,637 
annually. 

Lands of an annual estimated revenue of Rs. 1,04), 567 and 
Rs. 97,151 have been given aAvay in jagir and muafi respectively, 
principally by the late Rana Bhagwant Singh. 

This does not include the annual money payment of Bs. 36,000 
to muatidars, disbursed hi cash from the treasury. The total assets 
thus alienated from the State amount to Rs. 2,37,718. 

Land Tenures . — The land tenm’esare : pattidari or Phatwar,” 
of which there are 384) villages, and zamindari, that is, without 
holdings separately assessed, 146 villages. 

The conditions of these tenures are in most respects similar 
to those in the North-Western Provinces ; with this important 
exception, that in Dholpur, as under other Native Governments, 
the Rana is the absolute owner of the land. The zamindars, or 
lambardars as they are more usually termed, are persons (generally 
descendants of the original founders of the village) who Contract 
v.dth the State for the payment of the revenue demand, which 
they collect from the cultivators, who are either members of 
their own body or tenants under them. 
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They are, as long as they observe tlieii* contract, considered 
as owners of the land actnaUy cnltiyated by them and by their 
te3mnts, and of uncultivated land, if there is any in the ViUao-e 
sufficient for the grazing of the village cattle. ’ 

All the rest of the uncultivated land, with its produce, sarpat 
pass [sarpat ^ saoharum procerum, Linn.), groves, tanks, &c 
belongs to the State ; aU diy or faUen trees are likewise the 
property of the State. 


Tanibardars can sell or mortgage their rights. Sales are almost 
unknown : mortgages of frequent occuiTence. 

Lambardars are entitled to receive 5 per cent, of tlie Slate reve- 
nue as mukaduami for the cost of collection. Certain lambar- 
dars in 210 villages are further permitted to realize a rent charge, 
nankar/^ varymg from Rs. 15 to Rs. 775 per annum, on the 
assets of their village. This nankar was originally given either , - 
on condition of the recipient rendering certain services to the 
State, such as the watch and protection of a ghat, or a disturbed 
border locality, or with a view to deciding the more powerful 
Thakurs to throw their influence on the side of the State and 
assist in effecting the collection of the revenue. 

The total amount of nankdr is Rs. 29,131i. 

Of the pattiddri villages, 205 are Bhayachara ; of these, 38 
belong to Gujar communities, 22 to Golapurah Brahmans, 31 to 
Tonwdr and Ponwar Rajputs, 91 to Lodhas ; Sikarwars and Jats 
have 11 each, the rest are in the hands of Brahmans, Mainas, 
Kachhls, &c. 

In some, the sub-division of Thokes Phauts have become so 
numerous and minute, that there is barely, sufficient left to each 
proprietor of a separate share to feed himself and his family, and 
to acquit his liability to the State demand. 

In the Ponwar Villages of Sikarra Rawatpati in Bari, and 
of Pi 2 naun in the Baseri pargana, there ^ are 150 and 100 
co-sharers respectively, and in the RnjpM village of Rajalchera. 
/c/ids there are 164 co-sharers ; in such villages there is scmnely 
any sej)arate cultivating class ; each of the smaller sharers liimself 
cultivates the land he owns. 

Ordinary cultivators have occuj)ancy but no pro23rietary rights. 

Pabi Kasht cultivation is not usual : it is generally to be found in 
under-jDopulated villages where good land is vacant and cannot be 

taken up in the village itself. _ . 

The Rao of Sir Muttra and the Thakur of Riiouni hold tlieir 
39 villages from the Rana at a quit-rent. The State lias not 
renounced its right to enhance the tanka or quit-rent collected 
from them, but practically it is not^ enhanced as long as^ ilio 
taluqddrs adhere to their agreements with the Rholpur Rarbar, 
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AH the villages of these taluqas are held from the taluqdars in 
zamindari “ Gol” tenure. The land is not divided among several 
omiers. 

Of the 530 villages in the State, 57, Tvith a total area of 40,216 
acres, are in j)ossession of jagirdars who, in return, are expected 
themselves to serve in the State troops, and to fiumish a certain 
number of horsemen for the State service. 

Nine thousand live hundred and forty-four acres in smaller 
amounts distributed over the klidlsa ^'illagcs, have further been 
fi-om time to time granted to less important jagirdbrs on the same 
condition. 

Torty-four villages, with an area of 26,182 acres, besides portion 
of other villages, aggregating 20,063 acres, have been given to 
mudfiddrs, principally for rebgious xmrposes. 

The State exercises the right of interference in cases of oppres- 
sion or exaction on the part of jdgirddrs or mudfiddrs. 

Proprietary and Qiilthating Classes . — Two himdred and twenty- 
five villages are possessed by Rdjput lambarddrs, viz., Ponwdrsl03, 
Jddus 49, Bargujar 25, SOcarwdrs 23, Tonwdrs 15, Tagargari 6, 
Mori 3, and Purhiars 1. 

In 51 villages the lambarddrs are SanddPrdhmans, in 95 Giijars, 
in 45 Lodhas, in 32 Jdts, in 13 Mainas ; the remaming 15 
villages arc divided between Kachhis, Kirars (Ahir), and Muham- 
madans. 

Among the cultivators the most numerous are : Isfc, Brdhmans, 
who number nearly 27,000, cultivating 43,500 acres of land ; 2nd, 
Thakurs, 21,000 of whom cultivate 56,000 acres ; 3rd, 18,000 
Ohamdi’s, cultivatin g 19,600 acres ; 4th, Guj ars, numbering 15,700, 
who cultivate 34,500 acres ; 5th, Kachhis, 13,000, cultivating 
19,300 acres ; 6th, 10,000 Mainas, cultivating nearly 20,000 acres ; 
7th, Lodhas 60,700, cultivating nearly 13,000 acres ; 8th, Gola- 

■ purahs 5,200, cultivating nearly 17,000 acres. 

The remaining 50,170 acres are cultivated by 21,944 persons 
belonging to 62 of the inferior castes. 

The average quantity of -land tilled by each individual of the 
cultivating classes in the State, is a fraction under two acres. 

Amongst the proprietary class the Gdjars were, according to 
local tradition, among the oldest known inhabitants of the country; 
they are generally located along the banks of the Ohambal, in the 

(‘Bdng, or ravine, taluqas of parganas Bari and Gird. They are 
great cattle-lifters. Severe repressive measures have partially 

■ converted them into agricultmdsts. 

The Mainas are among the oldest inhabitants of Bari and Baseri; 
they are believed originally to have come from Jaipur. They 
are among the best zamindars and cultivators of the State. 
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The Tonwdrs are spoken of as the first Th^kur occupants of tin 
country they would ^ appear to have had a footing here and a 
Gwmior in the beginning of the eleventh century, while the chie 
of their clan was still reigning at Delhi. They are located princi 
pally m the Eahna taluqa in the Rajakliera tahsil. 

The first of the Ponwdr Thakurs who came to Dholpur i 
stated to he Lakhan Singh, who towm’ds the close of the twelftl 
centuiy emigrated from XJjain. He married a daughter of tin 
*Tadon house of Kerauli, and established himself in pargam 
Baser! . 


The direct descendants of Lakhan Singh in the present day arc 
Thakurs Banjit Singh and Deo Singhj who are zamindars of five 
of the Ponwar villages in the Baseri pargana. 

The Golapurahs claim to he Pdtak Brdhmans ; they would 
appear to have come about the middle of the thfiteentli century 
from mouza Palli in Bhartpur. 

' The Jats first came to Dholpur with Bana Kirat Singh at the 
beginning of the present centmy. 

Populiiiion . — A rough census of the population was taken 
during the survey of the State in 1876. The returns show ; of 
males, — adults 101,539, minors under ten years 29,627; of 
females, — adults 67,640, and minors under ten years 29,270 — total 
227,976. 

It may he guessed, however, that these numbers do not give 
the whole population, and that the census has not been accurately 
taken, especially of the women. Perhaps the population of the 
State may be reckoned at 250,000, or about 213 inhabitants to 
each square mile, and 622 to each cultivated square mile. Cases 
of infanticide sometimes occur, but there is no reason to believe 
that it is generally practised. 

Castes and Tribes . — The most numerous classes are at two 
extremes of the social scale : BiAhmans 36,884, and Chamdrs 
32,092. Thdkurs number 23,703, Giijars 17,229, Kachhis 
15,090, Mainas 10,620, and Lodas 8,050. The remainder of the 
population is divided among 76 other ordinary castes. There 
are 9,964 Muhammadans who reside for the most part in the 

towns of Bdri and Dholpur. , 

, Slate of The people generally are engaged in tilling 
the land, and the whole country is agricultural, with no particular 
manufactures and no trading marts. In fact, the Stain territory 
in noway differs in character from any other district oi the plains 
west of the Jumna. The mhahitants are of similar classes and 
occupations to those of the North-Western Proymccs generally. 
Many of the chief Thakurs and landowners are improvident and 
in debt. In the time of the last Baua some of them rack-rented 


tlieir tenantry, wlio left the estates. Meanwhile the GoTernnient 
farmed ont its land-revenue largely ; and these proceedings, 
intensified by the drought of 1868-69, had for effect the depopu- 
lation of many villages, a contraction and deterioration of the 
cultivation, and impoverishment of the country generally. 

Since the accession of the present chief, considerable im- 
provements have been effected, and the regular land settlement 
•will restore the cultivation and land- revenues to a better condi- 
tion. The . admixture in the population of criminal classes, 
properly so called, is small. The crimes of more ordinary occur- 
rence are agrarian outrages arising from disputes regarding the 
possession of land, and cattle thefts which is yearly diminishing. 
Thefts and bm’glaries are not common, and the highroad from 
Agra to Gwalior, running for 20 miles through the centre of the 
State, is quite safe. 

Occupations : Souses . — ^The following is a list of the principal 
trades : — 


T K A D E . 

Number. 

Town or locality where they 
principally reside. 

Banyas (grain-sellers) 

6,778 

Bari, Dholpur, Rajakkera. 

Kolis (weavers) 

6,569 

Bari, Dholpur, Rajakbera. 

Julahas (do. Mukammadans) 

91 

Bari, Dholpur. 

Kumkars (potters) 

a,376 

Bari, Dholpur, Rajakkera. 

Lokars (blacksmitks) 

882 

Bari, Dholpur. 

Munikars (bangle-makers) 

543 

Bari, Kolari. 

Sungtarask (stone-cutters) 

442 

Bari, Dholpur. 

Kussab (butchers) 

283 

Bari, Dholpur. 

Rungrez (dyers) 

Sikligars (knife-grinders and armour- 

254 

Dholpur. 

ers) 

145 

Kolari. 

Mochis (shoe-makers) 

77 

Bari, Dholpur, Sir Muttra. 

Thatteras (braziers) 

18 

Dholpur. 

Total 

18,458 



Dholpur is not remarkable for any special manufaclur-'i. 'ilio 
work of the Bdri blacksmiths is thought very good : but tljcy 
get theh iron from a distance, and are unable io cr^rnpfiU} 
■v\dth cheaper work in markets beyond the State. TIf: of 

houses in the State is 49,302, of which 9,834 arc built of njre;onn': 
these are principally in the towns of JBari, TJhoJvor. und Sir 
klultra. 

llcUgion. — In religion, Hinduism of tbe r-r-etfir: 

prevails: there are some few Jains at Eajakbcra, 
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There are 308 temples dedicated to different forms of Yishnn 
he preserver; 68 to Siva, the destroyer; 64 to Hanumani 

; S'lid 27 to other minor deities. Of this total of 
467 temples, 222 are kept up by the State. 

The tutelar deity of the family of the chief is Narsin^hii the 
man-hon, the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. 

Education . — Only 2 per cent, of the Hindus and 5 per cent, 
or the Muhammadans can read and write ; 654 persons read Per- 
sian and Urdu, 21 Arabic, 65 English, and 40,700 Hindi. There 
are eight schools maintained by the State in the larger towns, at 
an annual cost of Hs. 3,637. Of these, in one, English, Persian, 
and Hindi are taught ; in four, Persian and Hindi ; and in three, 
Hindi only. The number of scholars is 609. The number of 


schools and scholars is increasing year by year. A large number 
of children of the better classes read with private teachers at their 
own houses. 


Jail. — Police . — The jail is four miles west of Hholpur. It 
contains an average of 140 prisoners sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, from one month to life ; 60 prisoners are employed 
in extra-mm’al labour, the rest work on the roads. 


The dieting of prisoners is on a scale similar to that in British 
jails. 

The police and judicial administration is under the Nd,zim or 
chief civil and criminal judge. There are 11 police stations 
and 44 outposts, with a watchman in each village. The entire 
police force consists of 45 officers of different grades, 39 sowars, 
213 barkandazes, and 129 chaukidars, besides village chaukidars. 

Tahsildars have in their parganas judicial powers similar to 
those of a magistrate of the 3rd class in British districts. 

The Nazim is authorized to try all cases ; but those involving 
a punishment heavier than three years’ imprisonment, must l^e 
referred for confirmation to the Council of Management. He 
hears appeals from orders of subordinate judicial officers. Appeals 
from his orders are heard by the Council of Management, 
which has also the power of transferrmg any case for trial to 
the Com’t of the Council, or of taking up any in original 


jurisdiction. , ’ , 

Principal Towns . — The principal towns are three in nuniDci. 
Dholpm’, the capital of the State, has 3,337 houses and lo,000 

original town is supposed to have been built by Udjd 
Hholan Hev in the beginning of tbe eleventh century, to the soutli 
of the present site ; which latter was probably selectee ly line 
Humayun about 1626, as farther removed from the encroachments 
of the Chambal. 



An enclosed, and to some extent fortified, serai was built in 
tbe reign of Akbar; further additions were made dufing the 
same reign by Mansabdar Sadik Muhammad Xhan ; and fin ally 
Patehabad was added by Nawab Pathullah Khan, Sub^hdar 
of the Emperor Shahjahan. 

The new portion of the town and the palaces of the Eana were 
built by Maharana Ehrat Singh, the great-grandfather of the 
present chief of Eholpur. 

Rajakhera, or the “ village of the Raja,” is 24 miles from 
Dholpur itself and close to the north-east boundary of the State ; 
it is said to have been built by Raja Man Singh Ton war, during 
his occupation of the country towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. It is the head-quarters of a tahsil, with 1,194 houses 
and 7,460 inhabitants. A large mud fort was built near the 
town by Raja Suraj Mai, Jat, in about 1765 ; it is still in a good 
state of preservation. 

Bari is situated 22 miles to the south-west of Dholpur ; it 
has 2,839 houses and 9,490 inhabitants. 

IJp to the middle of the fourteenth century, the talisih was at 
Sewar, on the banks of the Ohambal ; about that time, however, 
some Kachhis, driven from their own village of Nidara, removed 
to this place, where they threw up a sort of entrenchment of stakes 
and mud near the hut of a Muhammadan faqir named Sayyid Rdj, 
who promised them his protection. 

This collection of huts was called Bari, or “ the staked enclo- 
sure.” In course of time it grew into a town. 

A strong masomy fort was built there in A.H. 848 (A.D. 1444) 
by Muazzam Khan, the governor, on the part of Sayyid Ala-ud-din, 
then titular emperor at Delhi. 

V The tahsil was then removed to Bari, where it has since 
remained. 

Communications . — The metalled road from Agra to Bombay 
runs through the breadth of the State from north to south, passino* 
by Dholpur. It enters this territory 19 miles from Agra, at the 
Banganga river, and passes out into Grwalior at the Chambdl at 
the 37th milestone. 

There are at present no other metaUed highroads in the State. 

The kutcha roads with the slightest pretension to beinw any- 
thing beyond village tracks, are : — ^ ^ 

^ A road with a main direction to the north-east, from Dholpur 
to Rajakhcra. and thence to Shamshabad andAo^ra* ^ 

A road with a main (Erection to the west from Dholpur to BarL 
and thence to Bhartpur on one side and Keraujj on tlm other * 

A road having amain dh>ectiou to the norfp-cast from Dbolirar 
to Kolari and Baseri, and thence to Kerauh. 
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1 lie Sindia btate Railway, now in course of construction between 
Agra and Gwalior, runs tlirongh the State, generally parallel to 
«ie grand tninlc road, for a distance of 20 miles ; it will cross the 
Cliamhal over a bridge of 12 spans of 200 feet each, and about 
112 feet above the river-bed. 


1 fair in honour of Narsinghii is 

held at Dholpim in the latter half of October ; it is attended 
by large numbers of people. Quantities of merchandise of 
diiierent hinds, as weU as cattle, horses, sheep and goats, are 
bought and sold during the fifteen days that this fair continues. 
Goods are brought from Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, and Lucknow. 
Religious fairs for the purpose of bathing are held at Kacli 
Kund, a lake thi'ee miles to the west of Dholpur, sacred to Sri 
Erishnji, in May, and again at the beginning of September. 

The lake, which covers an area of 41 acres, lies in a natural 
hollow of great depth ; it is fiUed in the rains by the drainage of 
the surrounding country and maintained by the convergence 
of springs having them souine in the sandstone bills by which it 
is surrounded. 


The origin of Mach Kimd is attributed by local tradition to the 
era of Sri Krishna. Rdjd Mach Kund was a faithful servant of 
the gods, who, having lived a holy life, desired to find rest from 
earthly cares in death, Vishnu refused his request, but permitted 
him to seek temporary repose, for some centuiies, in sleep ; and a 
decree went forth that anyone disturbing the holy Rdjd should be 
consumed by fire. 

Sri Krishna, flying from the Rdkshas Kalyamun, chanced 
to pass by the place where the Rdja slept. Without disturbing liim, 
the god threw a cloth over the face of Mach Kund, and concealed 
himself close by. 

Soon after arrived Kdlyamun, who, concluding that the sleeping 
man was the enemy he sought, rudely awoke him, and was 
instantly consumed by fire. 

Sri ISrishna remained with the Rdja. for some days, but finding 
that no water was to be had nearer tlian the Chambal, he stmck 
his foot on the ground and caused a depression in the living rock, 
which immediately filled with water and now forms the lake. 

The piety of successive generations has erected 114 temples on 
its hanks ; none are of an earlier date than the end of the fifteenth 


century. • , . , x .n 

A large fair is held on the ** Sheorattre ” festival,# ahout the 

end of Pehruaay, at the mandir dedicated to Maliddeo at Saejwii) 
14 miles north-west of Dholpur. Tins mandir is a large, ^ ime 
hnilding ; it was erected in 1846 hy jMahorana Rhaguant Singi, 
the grandfather of the present chief. 
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The other fairs and religious assemblages held at holy-places 
in Dholpur are unimportant. : ■ 

Antiquities and Remarkable Rlaces . — The oldest building in 
the State is the dargah and tomb at Bari of Sayyid Eaj Bokhari, 
the faqir who has been already mentioned as having founded the 
town, and who is stated to have lived in tlie middle of the fifteenth 
century. There is nothing remarkable about the architecture of 
tliis building. 

A mosque with a tomb, smTouuded by a handsome perforated 
stone screen, or pardah, issituated outside the town of Dholpur to 
the south. 

It is shown by a perfectly legible inscrijDtion to have been 
built in 944 Hijri (or A.D. 1537) over the remains of Mussummat 
Zurina, who died on the 14th day of the month of Shaban 922 A.H. 
(or 1616 A.D.) : who she was, is not known. 

The tomb of Shah Sarafabdal, a faqu’ who is stated to 
have come to Dliolpur about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
dm’ing the interregnum when Sher Shah had usm’ped the crown 
of Humayun, is situated on a sandstone hill about a mile to the 
west of the tovn of Dholpur. 

Shah Sarafabdal is stated to have lived on terms of amity with 
a Hindu ascetic, Munisidh, whose home was in a cave lower down 
on the same hill. 

After the death of the Muhammadan saint, Munisidh disap- 
peared ; he is, however, said to be still alive, but concealed in the 
secret recesses of the cave. 

A handsome mausoleum close to Akbar’ssarai, to the north-east 
of the town of Dholpur, was erected by Abdul Bashid Khan to the 
memory of his father Sadik Muhammad Khan, one of Akbar’s 
most distinguished generals who died at Dholpur in A.D. 1588. 

. - The chronograph on the headstone gives the date of his death 
as A.H. 997 ; b^ut the tomb w’^as not built until A.H. 1006. In 
style and ornament it resembles roughly, though on a much 
smaller scale, the mausoleums of Akbar and of Ithmad-u-daulah 
in Agra. 

A range of palaces was built about 1617 by Prince Shahjahan, 
as a shooting-lodge,* on the bund of a lake at Kanpur, five miles 
to the south-east of the town of Bari. 

They are now to a great extent in ruins, all the iron- work and 
a great deal of the carved stone having been carried off by the 
inhabitants of the adjacent villages. 

The construction of the fine buildings must have cost from 
five to six lakhs of rupees.' They are excellent specimens of the 
architecture of their epoch. 
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GAZETTEER OP DUN6ARPUR. 


General Topography . — Duiigarpur is bounded on the north by 
Me’n'av, on the east by i\tcwar and the river Main, wliicli sepa- 
rates it from the Statc'of Banswarn, on the south by the river Main, 
and on the vest by llcva and Main Kanta. Its area is about 952 
square miles. It is situated between latitude 23° 35' and 24° 3', and 
longitude 73° 40' and 74° 18'. Length east to west forty miles. 
Breadth north to south thirty-five miles. 

The countiy is for the most jiart covered with stony hills, 
on which grows a low jungle of cacti, jujube trees, and a gum- 
producing tree called salar by the natives, together with several 
other vaneties of shrubs anil tines not requiring a deep soil or 
moisture. In the summer the jungles are generally leafless, but 
dining and after the rains the ‘luxuriant and varied vegetation, 
and the gi’aceful outlines of the numerous hills, form scenes of 
great beauty. Towards Mewar and Partabgarh the landscape 
is wild and rugged ; but in the direction of the Bewa Kanta 
border the harsher features arc much softened, and for sci'eral 
square miles the country has much the character and ajipearance 
of Guzerdt. Here there are two or three large forest tracts on 
which grow blackwood, ebony, and several other valuable timber 
trees. Of pasture-land, properly so-called, there is- scarcely any, 
and during the hot season of the year, the numerous *catt‘le 
kept by the Bhils are reduced to a miserable .state of Icannc.'^s bv 
the want of grass. With the exception of the ])atchcs of Mhlra*" 
cultivation on the hillsides, the cultivated area is confined to 
the valleys and low grounds between hills, where the soil is of a 
rich alluvial nature, and can be inigated from numerous v eils 
and tanks. - Though the countiy is broken and hillv. none of the 
hills are of any great size. Near the capital there is a hill ahou: 
700 feet high, and five miles in circumference at base, wlirri 
overlooks the town, and with the Maharawal’s palace* on 
su mm it, and a lake at its foot, forms a strikinir picture. 
Sagwara there is another hiU, somewhat hiirher and larger 
the one near the city. ‘ ~ ~ 


* This is the local word for the practirc of 
scattering seed in the ashes. 


cicwii tr.c for.'it c-j t - ■ 
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^ Geology and Mmerals,--^\ie country is very stony and con- 
sists for the most part of decomposed trap, and, in the greater 
number of the Talleys, of an alluvial deposit of loam, &c. Geolo- 
gically the rocks are of the granitic and primitive or metamorphic 

orderof formation, and their chief constituents are gneiss, horn- 
blend, aigillaceous schist, or clay slate, mica, calcareous sandstone, 
quartz, &c. The last of these ingredients appears in large quan- 
tities, either in veins or lying in detached particles on the surface 
of the ground. No traces of gold have been discovered: the strata 
are at every inclination to the horizon, evidently caused by volca- 
nic agency. A good durable stone fit for buil^ng purposes of a 
granitic class is quamed from a hill near the village of Kakra 
Durra, about six miles south of the capital. A soft gi-eenish-grey 
stone (serpentine) is found near the village of Matugamra, about 
six miles east of the capital. This is manufactured extensively at 
Dungarpim, and elsewhere, into idols, drinking-cups, effigies of 
men and women and animals. Another hard species of stone (bas- 
altic), of which grinding-stones and such like articles are manu- 
factured, is mined near the town of Sagwarra. Lime is found 
in tolerable abundance about the country, but it is not of a very 
pure description. No attempt ever appears to have been made 
I to work an iron mine in the province ; there is little doubt, how- 
I ever, that if this were done, it ■vrould.. meet mth success, for the 
j presence of this ore in the 'form of iron ppites is sufficiently 
I manifest in fragments of granitic rock and stone which lie pretty 
'■! thickly in many parts of the country. 

Rivers and Lakes . — ^The only rivers are the Mahi and Som, 
which meet near the sacred temple of Baneshar, where a large 
fair is held every year. The Mahi divides the State fi’omBanswara, 
and the Som from the estate of Salumbar in Mewar. Both 
these streams are perennial, although in several places the 
water of the Som runs in a subterraneous channel, suddenly dis- 
appearing and emerging again, apparently little affected by its 
temporary subsidence. The bed of the Main is on an average about 
300 or 400 feet in breadth, and is for the most part very stony. _ Its 
banks are in many parts steep, but never very high, and lined thickly 
in many places with Vitex fri folia (chaste tree), called by the 
natives Bena, which affords cover in the hot weather to tigeis and 
other wild beast. The Som is a smaller river, but otlieimsc 
presents the same natural features as the Mahi. 

There are no natural lakes in Bungarpiir, but there are some 

five or six fair-sized artificial ones. ^ 

Climate and Rainfall. —^he climate of Bungaipur is temperate 
and dry. The mean temperature is about 75 and the annuai 
range" about 25°. The average rainfall is about 24 inclics. 1 - 
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may be considered a liealtliy country, as cholera and otlier epide- 
mics rarely show themselves, and excepting ague and fc^^er of a 
mild type prevalent towards the end of the rains, and guinea- 
worm tliroughout tlio year, there arc few noticeable diseases. The 
province is not, as a rule, subject to drought or floods. In 18G8 and 
1875, however, a great deal ' of damage was done to tlie crops by 
the heavy rains, and there is on record a partial drought in the 
year 1838, which caused much distress and misery among the 
lower classes. 

Misioi'i/. — The Mahardwal of Dungarpur is of tlie Sesodia 
, clan of llajpuls, and claims descent from an elder branch of tlie 
family which now rules at Udaipur. In Tod’s Rd/dnilirn?, it is 
said that the emigration of tliis branch fi’om Mewar to Dungarpur 
took place at the cud of the twelfth century, but that the manner 
in which the elder was supplanted by the younger brother at 
Chitur is unlcnown or uncertain. Sir J ohn j\Ialcolm’s account 
is that not the elder brother himself, but one of his descendants, 
left Mewar about “three centuries ago,” and having ob- 
tained possession of Gawalkot, then held by a Muharainadan, gra- 
dually overcame or drove back the Blnl chiefs who held this 
coiuitry until he became master of the whole province called B^ar. 
Tliis must have been not later than the fifteenth century ; for Udai 
Singh, a Edwal of Dungarpur, was certainly lolled fighting 
under the standard of Bana Sanga, at the great battle of Kanwa 
against the Emperor Babar in 1528 A.D. After his death liis tem- 
tory split up into tv'o divisions, of which one went to his elder son, 
the* ancestor of the Dungarpur chiefs, and the other to the younger 
son, from whom descend the Banswara chiefs. 

Wlien the Mughal empire had been fairly consolidated, the 
Dungarpiu’ chief opened communication with the court, and 
appears to have attended upon the emperor, to have offered alle- 
giance, and to have received protection. His successors paid tri- 
bute and did military service ; maintaining relations with the impe- 
rial governor in Guzerdt. Upon the faU of the empire, Dun- 
garpur, like other petty States similarly situated, became tributary 
to the Marathas ; aud it was arranged to divide the tribute of 
Ks. 35,000 at which it was assessed^, among Sindia, Holkar, and 
the Dhar chief ; but the chief of Dhar ultimately succeeded in 
establishing his exclusive right. ^ After being wasted by Marathas 
the territory became a prey to Pindaris and freebooting companies ; 
also to the bands of mercenary Arabs and Afghans which the chief 
himself had retained for his defence. Tliey were at last driven off 
by a sti ong detachment of British troops j the British Government 
having taken the State under its protection by the Treaty of 
1818. The tribute was transferred to ,the British Government 
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Great disorders contimied, hoTrerer, to prevail for some years, 

"“able to control the tuilm- 
lent Bhil tribes witlim tbeir borders, or were in league with 
toem for plunder and the annexation of lands. A force under 
British officers was therefore sent through the countiw ; which 
had yeiy partial success, though the Bhil . chiefs were 
brought to terms,^ and the disorders gradually subsided. The 
Bawal Jeswant Singh was incompetent as a ruler, and liis 
private life was disorderly. He was accordingly deposed in 1825, 
and his adopted son Balpat Singh, grandson of Sawant Singffi 
chief of Partabgarh, was installed as Regent. In 184i4i the suc- 
cession to the rulership of Partabgarh devolved on Balpat Singh, 
and he was permitted to adopt TJdai Singh as his successor in 
Bnngarpnr, but while chief of Partabgarh, and during the boy’s 
minority, to continue as Regent of Bnngarpnr. At this period Jes- 
want Singh made an unsuccessful attempt to recover his authority. 
He was consequently removed to Muttra, and kept under surveil- 
lance. But the arrangement by which Balpat Singh was left, in 
charge of Bungarpur, while he resided in Partabgarh, did not suc- 
ceed ; and therefore, dn 1852, he resigned all power in. the former 
State, which was put under a native Agent till the present ruler 
TJdai Singh attained his majority. 

The cluef of Bungarpur has been guaranteed the right of 
adoption, and receives a salute of 15 guns. 

The language spoken in BungarpUr is a mixture of ^uzerathi 
and Hindustani, and is called Bagar. 

jFbrm of Government and Administration . — ^The Mahar^wal is 
the chief^authority in the State. All criminal cases are settled 
in' the city by a court of officials called kamdars, presided OTerby 
the Maharawal’s minister ; and the Indian Penal Code, though not 
very rigorously adhered to, is their guide in the investigation and 
punishment of offences. In ,aU cases appeal to the Maharawal is 
permissible. 

The divisions of the territory are now, as formerly, called 
“ Tappah,” and are similar to the parganas of other quarters, but 
they have no hereditary officers like the "kanungos” of Malwa. 
In those in which the khalsa or crown villages are numerous, 
a petty officer of Government is stationed, but generally tlie 
communications between the minister of the State and the patels oi 
headmen of the villages are direct, or maintained through the medi- 
um of the minister’s deputies. In a country where there are soinany 
feudal chiefs, one might be led to expect a multiplicity of pet i 
districts, and to' suppose that the lands of ^ each noble would uc 
comprised within a compact circle of territory, forming one o 
the smaller divisions of the province in which it is situs cc . 



Bumn Bungarpiir no sncli arrangement is fonnd. The prin- 
cipd nobles have lands in separate - districts, though the majority 
of lieir possessions may be confined to one. The country is 
diy/ded into six great divisions -which will be noticed hereafter. 
Pa/els of villages do not hold office hereditarilj^, and are liable to 
be /displaced at the will of the chief. When a patel dies, his son is 
not considered as possessing any right to succeed to his office. On 
any occasion of vacancy, some one of the other inhabitants is gene- 
rally nominated, and in his nomination regard is had both to the 
wealth and to the capacity of the individual. This officer is 
allowed seers in every maund of grain delivered to the State, 
and in such villages as are not called upon for grain, he receives 
a small cash percentage which is nowhere defined. His duty is 
to arrange proportions of payment, to collect tlie money from the 
villagers, and to decide in trifling cases of disj)ute. No other judi- 
ciary powers are conferred on him ; he has not even authority to 
punish the cultivators, and if the latter misbehave, he must 
refer their conduct to the chief. 

When he cannot himself settle a petty dispute among the vil- 
lagers, it is referred to a punchayet^ or small council composed of 
the most respectable inhabitants of the place, from whose decision, 
liowevei’i the contending parties may appeal to the chief. Disputes 
between persons residing in, separate villages are brought before 
the representatives of’ each. The nobles or Thakurs have the 
power of exacting fines in their own villages, but they cannot 
pass sentences of death,- or even of corporal punishment, except 
on Bluls detected in theft. They may settle differences, but in 
all cases the litigants have the right of appeal to the Maharawal 
or chief, who is the paramount authority in the land. He alone 
has the power of awarding capital punishment. The Bhils actu- 
ally within the 'limits of Dungarpm’ are neither so numerous nor 
troublesome as those on the frontier, and are kept in subjection 
and order without difficulty. 

As the position of the village patels have already been detailed 
it is necessary only to refer to the divisions of the territory. 

There are six provinces : — 

Bdrah, Cho-wrassi, 

Barel, Tirpod, 

Kitarah, Chusat, 

in each of which are several villages, which may be divided into — 

(1) Hhalsa or crown lands, 

(2) Tagirs, or those held by nobles, 

(3) Khairat, or religious grants. 

The khalsa are those which belong exclusively to the State, 
and are under the suj)erintendence of the minister, or any person 
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he may depute. Pew have been granted in lease, not becane of 
any pre3udice or objection to that system, but because ther are 
sprcSations^^ country possessing the means to enter on uch 

The next class are held by the Rajpdt Thakurs or nobles, and 
by others to whom lands have been given, either as favom-s or in 
reward for services. 


In some of these villages or estates the Thakur receives the 
whole revenue and pays nothing to the State, while in others he 
pays a certain amount to the State. All the Thakurs’ lands are 
held on these terms. 

The right of the ruler to resume these possessions has always 
been asserted, though, as a matter of fact, no such resumption 
could be made except for rebellion or refusal of the customary 
dues or services. 


Grants to the religious orders, shrines, or temples are usually 
perpetual. They are bestowed in the form of engraved plates 
of copper, bearing the formula that the possession shall not be 
alienated so long as the smi and moon endnre. 

The boundaries of the lands attached to the villages are well 
known, though not marked by artificial objects. They remain 
as they were established long ago, and are not only the boundaries 
of villages, but of districts also. Sometimes a tree, sometimes the 
bed'of a stream, sometimes a particular field is the laud-mark, hut 
in all cases they are too well defined to occasion contention. 
Within the limits of the villages are comprised all the lands of 
the districts, except thdsjiigher and more inaccessible hills which 
are the haunts of the Bhils. 

The natm’al productions of the province are of the ordinary 
sort — wheat, barley, gram, millet, Indian-corn, rice, and a few 
inferior sorts of grain ; also cotton, opium, oil-plants, ginger, chil- 
lies, turmeric, and sugarcane. Vegetables are growni considerably, 
and consist of onions, yams, sweet-potatoes, egg plants, and 
radishes. Pruit is not abundant, little else being seen but inferior 
melons, limes, mangoes, and plantains. Mobwa trees are very 
numerous, and from their fruit a strong fermented liqUor is 

distilled. - i i 

Agriculture . — ^The greater portion of the land as irrigated by 

wells ; some parts are supplied with water raised and conveyed by 
artificial channels fi’om a river, or an excavation made in the bed 

of a river close to the hank. _ , « , , 

A still smaller portion of ground receives water fiom tanks. 
The tract irrigated hy water from wells is, howevei, fai gicatci 
in extent than the united area of all the land watered fiom tanks 


or streams. 
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^ The fields are manui’cd by means of a log of wood (yoked at 
botli ends to bullocks), wliich spreads the mannre ovcrtlie ground. 
This is done immediately after the first heavy rain of the 
monsoon. The ground is then ploughed, and seed sown. 

Weeding takes place a fortnight or so afterwards. Before 
sowing rice, the beds arc banked up to retain the water, and after 
the young plants have attained a growth of about six inches, they 
are transplanted and kept in water about four mehes deep, until 
thev arc two months old, after whicli the Avater is alloAvcd to 
subside. On its subsidence, or in about a fortnight, the crop is 
cut. Wheat is usually groum imirrigatcd. The methods of 
cultivating opium and sugarcane do not dill’er from those of other 
districts, and are too avcU loiown to rcquh’c notice here. If tlie 
latter is not thoroughly eradicated from tlic soil, it avlII renoAV 
itself fom* years consecutively. Tiumcric, yams, ginger, and 
sweet-potatoes arc soAA'n in June, and propagated from tubers. 
They are irrigated three or fom* times and rooted up i]i October- 
Yams, when sprouting, are covered with layers of leaves to protect 
them from the sun. 

Zand Revenue andTenures . — ^Thcrc appears to be no fixed rule 
for determining the amoimt of collection to be paid Ijy each toAvn 
or village in this territory. The land is not measmed, nor rented at 
a fixed sum for each bi'gha, as is practised in some parts of 
Malwa : great iiTCgularity exists, but the folloAving have been 
detailed as the usual methods of adjusting the inymcnts, which, 
though simple, are liable to many objections : — 

At the spring and autumn harvests, a Govermnent officer is 
detached, who, after inspection oC tlic crops, settles AAuth the patcl 
the sum to be paid to the State. It is often made a matter of 
interest to the individuals so employed to rate the produce below 
its just value. Another method that now obtains, and wliich has 
for some years past prevailed, is also faulty, from a tendency 
which it must have to create suspicion and unjust oppression on 
the part of the Government, and anxiety and alarm on the part 
of the landed proprietors. Once a year the officers of Govern- 
ment call in the joatels, and, having ascertained from them the 
sum each village is capable, of yielding, fix the amount of the 
several heads of collection. In order to guard against false state- 
ments, and to deter the patel from imderrating the produce of his 
village, he is not only threatened with the severest treatment, but 
made to enter into engagements by which he stipulates, in the 
event of being found guilty of imposition, to pay eleven rupees 
for every one in the deficiency between the sum stated and the 
actual value. The State holds the village headman responsible 
for the punctual payment of revenue, and in the event of a 
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cultivator failing to pay at the proper time, he becomes indebted 
to the headman, who_ can claim interest on the amount thus 
unadjusted till the claim be cleared. These headmen are in some 
places paid by a grant of land, in some by a portion of tlie 
revenue, and in others by a fixed amiiial sum of money. The 
evils that such a process must occasion are obvious, formerly, a 
greater degree of regularity seems to have been prevalent. 

In the time of Punjab Itdwal, who lived about 190 years ago, 
the lands were measiwed, the rates ^ fixed, and the various heads' 
into which the collections are divided, were established. The 
standard of payment thus fixed continued tiU the State fell into 
decay some years ago, and by it, in prosperous times, the Govern- 
ment could judge with tolerable accuracy of the value of all its 
possessions. It must, however, have ceased to be a guide when 
the country was laid waste and the inhabitants began' to fly from 
their houses, at which period it may be conjectured the system of 
exaction had its rise. 

The heads of collection established by Punjab Bd.wal were 21 
in number, the cliief of which were “ barrar ” or ground-rent; 
various cesses for the payment of the salaries of Government 
officials ; the chief’s family ; foreign mercenaries, and other miscel- 
laneous imposts : all these assessments were not charged on every 
place, but they were all fixed sums. The system, as then estab- 
lished, although it has been subjected at various times to much 
modification, remains in vogue to the present day ; but x>ne 
important alteration has been made, and that is that the cultivator 
has now, in addition to the money payments, to yield a portion 
of his crop. Prom some villages a tlnrd of all the grain produced 
is taken, and from others a fomdli, whilst the remaining charges 
are raised or lowered according to the quantity the cultivator is 
permitted to retain. Sometimes the proportion of grain claimed 
by the State is delivered in kind, and sometimes the cultivator 
pays its price in cash, according to the rates prevailing at the time. 
Every village is not subjected to this demand ; but those that 
are exempt are cessed in a higher degree under other heads, 

^ whilst such places as are in an impoverished or desolate state pay 

the grain charge, but no other. j w-i + 

Some years ago, carefully, prepared statistics showed that tne 

total land-revenues of Eungarpm- amoimted to about Es. 1,83,350, y 
X of which Es. 79,688 went to the State, Es. 91,967 to theThakm’s, 

and the balance to the religious orders. ^ 

The ravats, who are mostly of the Kurmi caste, cultivate tiie 
poilions of ground tilled by them forefathers. These portions are 
called bantah. It contains two or three or more fields, and its 
extent is known by the number of ploughs employed on it : a 
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bantah of one plough •will contain from 20. to 25 bighas. If a 
ray^t dies without children, or flies from the country, the patel or 
headman of the village ■will provide for the cultivation of his 
ground in whatever way he may deem fit ; but if he return, after 
long absence even, his piece of land will be restored. Still these 
bantahs are not altogether inalienable, for the ruler may deprive 
a cultivator of his land for misconduct, although it is considered 
a very severe punishment, and instances of its infliction rarely 
occur. No rayat has the power of selling his land, either in whole ' 
or part, but he may mortgage it, and the person to whom it is 
thus transferred becomes responsible for all charges to which it is 
liable. The Thdkurs maintain at present a much smaller body 
of retainers than formerly, but the means to which recourse is had 
for theh maintenance is the same. Small allotments of land are 
assigned to some, to others orders for money payments from the 
villages are given, and others receive food and a percentage on 
making. collections for their masters. 

Population and Social Sub-divisions . — The number of the entire 
Hindu population is estimated at 175,000. Three-fourths 'of the 
whole inhabitants are Hindus, one-eighth Jains, and one-eighth 
Musalmdns. The Bhils aggregate some 10,000. 

Dominant Classes . — As in the case of Mewar, there are said 
to be sixteen first-class nobles, and thirty-two of inferior rank, who 
compose the aristocracy of the State. The first-class Thakurs are 
entitled to“ tdzim’^ namely, to be received standing by theh chief. 
All the Thakm’s are Hdjpiits who hold their land nominally by grant 
•from the ruling chief, but really by right of kinship or alliance with 
his family; them united estates comprise lands containing some 170 
villages. 

. In addition to performing active service when called upon by 
tlieh liege-lord, they are bound to attend upon him during certain 
festivals, on the occasion of his receiving visits from, or paying visits 
to, other ruhng chiefs, when a pilgrimage is undertaken, or when a 
marriage or other high ceremony takes place in the ruling family. 

The following is a'hst of the first class nobles, and of them estates, 
number of -villages, and amount of revenue : — 


Clan of 
Eaiputs. 

Names. 

Choban 

Kesru Singh. ' 

••• 

Rattan Singh 

••• 

Deep Singh 


Estates. 


Ban kora 

Chitri 

Peet 


Number of] 
villages. 


271 

7 

37 


Revenue in 
Salumsuii 
Rupees. 


14,025 

5,405 

5,715 
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Clan of 
Eajputs. 

Namea- 

Estates. 

Number c 
villages. 

Revenue in 
)f Salumsuri 
Rupees. 

Cboban 

TJdai Singh 

• • • 

Tli^kurda ... 

13 

6,414 

yy ••• 

Dungar Singh 

t • « 

Madone . , . 

m 

6,375 

jj ••• 

Bhowan Singh 

QT • • ♦ 

... 

Bumasa 

2 

1,605 


Dhurat Singh 

• « « 

Bachiv7ara . . . 

ek 

2,710 


Kesni Singh 

... 

Todavval 


1,450 

Sesodia 

timed Singh 

* * « 

Nandli 


1,632 


Gulab Singh 

• • • 

Sabli 

H 

704 

Rathor 

lldai Singh 

• • • 

Kooa 

S5i 

6,484 

Secodia — 7 

Chond^wat J 

Partab Singh 

f •• 

Ramghar ... 

2 

2,465 

33 ••• 

Pahar Singh 

• • • 

Salaj 

U 

1,765 

Solaukhi 

Kusal Singh 

* • t 

Mada 

2 

2,345 


Tlie nobles of the country are almost all, if not entirely, 
Rajpilts, and are fairly well off. The principal traders are the 
Hindu mabajans and the Bobras, wbo carry on a good business, 
considering tbe comparatively j)oor condition of tbe State. A 
number of Patbans and Mebrlnis reside in Hungarjjm’ territory, 
some as money-lenders ; but most are employed as soldiers and 
armed attendants. Endeavours are being made to diminisb tlieir 
numbers. A list of most of tbe Hindu castes is given below as 
nearly as possible in order of precedence :~ 

Brdlmms , — ^Numbering between 8,000 and 10,000. 

JRdjptUs, 


Eacbbwdba^ 

Tonwdr. 

Bodana. 


Sesodia, 

Cbobdn, 

Jadou, 

Ponwar, and a few others. . 
These classes do not intermarry. 

Cotninercial Castes. 


Oswal. 

Parewar. 


Hogdra. 

Hursingpoora. 


Pbutera. 


Their number is about 5,000. 
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Of tlie Bliils, wlio are tlie aljoriginal inliabitants of tlie countiy, 
tliere are many clans. 

In tlie larger towns tliere mil be found tbc usual petty 
tradesmen and craftsmen, sucb as makers of sweetmeats, workers 
in gold and silver, potters, smiths, vegetable-sellers, carpenters, 
stone-cutters, tanners, &c. : but in most of these villages and 
districts the occupations of the people are stiictly agricultural ; 
aU their wants, which are few and simple, being supplied from 
the nearest towns and fairs. 

Cloth and grain are the principal articles of barter. Ee- 
garding the manufactures and manufacturing classes in the State, 
there is little to note. Toys, drinking-vessels, and images 
made of a greenish-grey stone appear to he a speciality of 
Dungarpur. The men who fashion &m are called sallats. Small 
bedsteads and stools made of teak- wood and faneifuUy coloured 
•with lac are extensively manufactured at the capital by turners ; 
and a class of metal workers knomi as Kussars make brass and 
copper utensils, anklets, and other ornaments worn by BMl 
Avomen, and ciuious brass chains, between the links of which 
arc figures of animals, birds, &c. 

No schools have been established in Dungarpur, nor is 
there any system of education. 

Judicial System, Jails and Police . — As has already been 
-stated, all civil cases and criminal cases, of any imjDortance, are 
settled by a court presided over by the minister, from wliich, 
however, appeal is allowed to the Maharawal. 

The police arrangements of the capital are conducted by a 
kotwal or superintendent and 26 constables. In the districts 
there are six police centres, at each of which there is stationed 
an ofS-cial called a thanaddr, in charge of two sub-officials and a 
sufficient number of policemen. These thanadars are of two ' 
classes : the first can sentence offenders to one month’s imprison- 
ment or exact 25 rupees fine, and the second can impose a fine 
of 10 rupees or eight -days’ confinement. In very trifling cases 
no record is kept, but otherwise the sanction of the city com’t 
is necessary. Cases of , any importance are forwarded to the 
city court after the preliminary enquiry. The city jail is in 
charge of two officials and 25 policemen. The prisoners are 
supplied with warm clothing in the winter months by the State, 
and are granted an allowance of grain and two pie every day. 

"WTien sick, medicine is provided, and once in every 16 days 
they bathe, shave, and wash their clothes. 

Communications, Towns and Remarkable Places . — There are 
no made roads in the State. A simple country cart-track runs 
from Bdnswara through Dungarpur city to Khairwara, and 


anotlier from Bdnswdra to Kliairwara via Sagwara. The directio 
of both is north-westerly. A third track passes in a south-wei 
direction from Salnmhar in Mewar through Dungarpur city i 
Bichawara on the south-western border of' the State, where 
joins the main road from Udaipur to Ahmedabad. 

The principal towns' are the capital Bungarpur, Galllako 
and Sagwdra, each of the latter two with a population of aboi 
3,000. Next in importance come Baroda, Nplsham, Ginj 
Bichawara, Aspur, and Bankora, which, however, may be moi 
properly classed as large villages. Bungarpur, G-alliakot, ar 
Sagwara are the chief seats of trade, but in none of them is thei 
a fixed market-day. 

.Two fairs are held during the' year: the principal one ao 
Baneshar in Pebruary or March, and the other at G-alliakot, 
about the end of the latter month. The second is attended by 
few but Musalmans, and is got up by the Bohras. All sorts and 
conditions of people to the number of 15,000 to 20,000 attend 
the former, which lasts about 15 days. - 

• Merchants from the neighbouring countries also resort to 
this gathering. In 1873 the value 'of goods 'brought from all 
parts to this fair was estimated at about Rs. 1,48,000, of which 
Ks. 1,17,500 worth were sold. 

There is a celebrated, temple at Baneshar dedicated to 
Mahddevi, at which nearly all classes of the Hindu community 
assemble to worship. Baneshar is situated at the confluence of 
the Mahi and Som rivers, and the waters of these streams are there 
considered holy. There is a Muhammadan shrine called after 
Pakliar-ud-din at Galliakot. The Banlanas have a temple de- 
dicated to one of the incarnations of Yishnu, called Manji, 
near Baneshar. Near Bungarpur city is the special place of 
worship of the chiefs of Bungarpur. 



